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[Prick Sixprncy. 


1 and GQ POTTISWOODE'S 
HRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 


me. The Times says: — They are exceedingly pleas. 

The Saturday Review says: —“ Delicate in design 
and bright in harmonious colour. 

The Standard says — Particularly distinguishable 
for richtdess of illumination . d perfect finish, and an 
artistic blending of colour. 

Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s New Book. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE LAND OF GILEAD. 


WITH EXCURSIONS IN THE LEBANON. 
Br LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of Lord Elgin's _— to China, 
** Piccadilly,”’ 


With —— and ty gro, pries 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


8. W. PARTRIDGE and CO. LIST: 


NEW WORK BY DR. 4122 * ape 
Second Thousand, FIN Six Sh 
H > yg B TI BL E; 
or, THE SCRIPTU RES IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE. 
FROM CREATION | TO THE PATRIARCHS. _ 


Price Three Shillings and ce. 

‘A Venwas Ss a 
\ THE FLORENCE MARTYR 
A REFORMER wan Gina B THE REFORMATION. 


By ELIZABETH WARREN, 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


ALKS “THROUGH ' PICTURE 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
iFULL.PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
Small feap. _— cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


ce Four Shill 
APPY ‘MOMENTS N PICTURE 


LAND. 
WITH ore HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
FULL.PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
Sma toa — n rer 4. 


FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
Paper Boards. Medallion on Cover, ls. each. 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9, Pater- 
‘noster-row. 


Quarto, interleaved oy ay . paper, price 2s., 

SHOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ACCOUNT-BOOK for 1831. Exhibiting every 
Description of Expense likely to occur in a 
Family. With Tables, showing at One View the 
Amount expended Weekly, rly, and during 
the whole world in every ment, and the 
total amount of cash received and expended in 
one year. Also Selected Recipes; Articles in 
Season ; Gardening ; Ready Remedies for Common 
Accidents; Table of Interest. 

VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), 26, Ivy lane, Pater- 

noster-row. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA : A Dict onary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. 

10 Vols. royal gro, cloth ...... . £4615 0 
half-calf .. 6 6 0 
The Work contains 27.000 distinct Articles, 3.40 

Wood Engravings, 39 Coloured „ acd Index to 

17,000 incidentally mentioned subj . The Articles 

have undergone thorough — and have been 

brought up to the present time, many of them having 

Leen entirely rm rewritten. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZAZDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
In Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth 41 0 0 
* 9 half calf... 17 0 


THE BOOK OF DAYS. A Reper- 
tory of Popular Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curious 
Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, Cxriosities of 
Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Cha- 
racter, &c. Edited by Robert Chambers. LL. 5 

In Two Vols., Imperial 8vo, cloth... £1 1 


* half calf | 110 8 
halt. russia or half-morocco 110 0 
J =n Published. 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. A 
Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Mixa, MA, F.R.G.S. 
NEW EDITION. 
Illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and Wood En- 
grav, nge. 
In one Vol., cloth 10 15 0 
half-calf ob oes 


W AM CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


—ͤ—— — — — — 


71 IMPRISONED CLERGYMEN. 
—A paper on this subject may be obtained free 
Serjeants inn, 


by addressing, The Seeretaries, 2, 
F leet-street, London. 


1 NEW BURIAL ACT imen 

copies of a digest of the provisions of the Act, 
copies of the Act, and forms of notice, &c., may be ob- 
tained by addressing, The Secretaries, 2, Ser. 
jeants’ -inn, Plect-street, London. 


—ͤ—ñ—ñ— oo — 


N EDICAL.—An English Graduate, 

aged 30, Nonconformist, desires an ASSIST. 
ANCY, with view to Partnership or Succession. 
Moderate ium.—Address F. T. 8., “ Noncon- 
formist "’ e. 


‘CHINA AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS. B SIR R 


NOW READY. 


THE BURIALS AOT. 


FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Adapted from the Book of Common Prayer for Nonconforming Congregations. 
Crown Ootavo. Trench moroceo, gilt edges, — Se, 


THE BLANK-PAGED BIBLE. 


Coutaining full References, Maps, Helps, &c., alternate pages being ruled for MS. notes. 
The feature of this book is that the ruled page is always on the right-hand side, thus Jacilitating the entry of 


MS. notes. 
Demy 8vo. Ina strong Persian Morocco binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 


world, — hy} — 
b this contrivance seems, it does credit to the inventive i Big of the’ e n 
— — , — gf — — dents, to whom this ive ingewity of th 
S. BAGSTER AND “a 15, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


> 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Corterts ror Decemurr. 
ON bt Ft eg OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. (THE UNITY OF NATURE. -NO. IV.) By the Dake of 


POETS’ CORNER. ALFRED AUS 4 
e ee eee 
C. By RICHARD H 
NI ISM IN RUSSIA. N the REV. MOR KA oboson, are 
IFE G AMERICAN. 


PROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE. 
RAMB By LADY VERNEY. 
THE LAND LEAGUE AND ITS WORK. By T. O’CONN M P. 
RD ALCock. KC. B. 
R J. B. MAYOR. 


DR. PUSEY ON EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. By PRO 


— 


STRAHAN and Co., LIMITED, . Paternoster-row. 


— - “-- o-—— = — — — — — — — —— — —— — ——— — — — — — — — - - — — 


1881. NEW YEAR'S TEXT. 1881. 


— — 


RIDDLE AND COUCHMAN ; 


Are Prepared with their Fresh Désigns for the 


NEW YHARS MOTTO CARDS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


SUMNER WORKS— 
22, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 5&.E. 


— — — — — — — 


THE LONDON WOOL STORE FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S South Kensington Bazaar, 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


ICE WOOL, and 5\d. ball, all colours. FILOSELLE, large skein, 3jd., 3s. 6d. doz. 
CHEWELS. of per dozen, or Id. each. ENGLISH YARN, Sd. per oz., ‘or d. 9d. Ib 
BERLIN WOOL, Milack and white, Se. Lid. Ib. IRISH YARN, 81. per os, or 2s. 6d. Ib. 
BERLIN WOOL, colours, from 46. IId. Ib. SCOTCH YARN, lid. per oz., or Is. 11d. Ib. 

BAZAARS — — with £5 to £2) of FANCY GOODS, on Sale, or ret on receipt of Letter or Telegram 

Every lady should send for descriptive Hook ae — and Fancy N work, post free to any part of 

wor 

SCRAPS for Screens, Scrap Books, &., — 3 postets, from 6d., ls., ls. 6d., 28. G., 5%, and 108. Gl. 

Post Free, the Wonderful Nilas Pa Packet, containing 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS, cheapest t in the world, Ad. A . 1. ota 2 and IMd. per dozen. 
Sorted Packets, 6d., 18., ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5e., and 108. 6d. Send for 50 ., sorted. The Trade Supplied. 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S, O AA“ 80, 82,84, 90, A 92, Pulham Road, London, 5. W. 


ZOEDONE. | 


— ee eee — 


The MOST ACCEPTABLE of CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Should be in every CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 


For every CHRISTMAS CIRCLE where the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates is preferred to Alcohol. 


At CHRISTMAS to clear the Brain, brace up the System, and enable 
all to thoroughly enjoy this Great Festival. 


lf you would be TEMPERATE ; for although it exhilarates far beyond 
an equal quantity of the finest ( ampagne, it contains no 
Alcohol. 


| ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS SHOULD BE SENT EARLY, 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS. 


ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), WREXHAM. London Office, 25, 
ABCHURCH LANE, E. o. 


GENERAL DEPOT FOR FRANCE, 7, RUE ROYALE, PARIS. 


— — ts 4 — : ms 
* 2 * — — 2 0 


— — — — — 


Religious Tract Society’s List. 


Profusely Illustrated, OG. cloth, full gilt. 


otures from the German Father- 
LAND. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL d. GREEN, D.D., Uniform with * eng. 
— — len Pictures,” Itallan Pe- 


— —uꝑy— ̃ꝓ/ — — — — — —— — 


78. 6d. handsome cloth. 


The Boy’s Own Annual.—The Second 
— of a x BOY'S OWN PAPER, containing 
of Tales, Spo Pastimes, Travel, Adven 


— 1 muse ment 21 — with numerous 
Engravings. eiges. 


a., with gilt 


—ů— 


7s. each. 


Hour Volume for 1880 
contains 838 of 211 
vings. = 


Pamily, namerons 
boards; 68. AA. cloth, gilt ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 


6s. — cloth. 
Girl's Own Annual.—The first Volume of 


of interesting and useful read Tales, Household 
Hints, Plain and Fancy N Maric. ke, 
with « profusion of Illustrations. ‘Ta. . gilt. | 
5s. each. 
Illus ren 


trated Letters to my 
FROM THE „err A NRY A. 
HARPER. Coloured 


oe” ie LU 
The Gouden | Grasshopper. A Story of 
85 HO KINGSTON, "With Iilustrations. 8 


4434. each. 


ettes of the Great Revival of the 
By the Rev. EDWIN 


vigis 


PA HOOD. 4 Cloth, gilt 
To With Twenty-f 
ay S New y Book 2 y-four 


My © oun Picture Book. With a a Lange 


soc eran ta A Scomplets in" 1 2. 2 


boards; . in one handsome Volume. 


3s. 6d. each. 


rane Gainsford’s Profit and Loss. 
E. SARGENT. Illustrated, cloth, gilt. 


Ethel Graham's Victory. By Mrs. II. 
B. PAULL. With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt, 


Before the Dawn. A Tale of W yoliffe 
and Bohemia. By the Author of “ Glaucia.”’ With 
Illustrations. (ron gro. + loth, wilt. * 


38. cloth, gilt 


Aunt Milly's Childhood. By MARY 
n , author of Leas Playground.” 


2s. Gd. each. 


Friendly Greetings: Illustrated Readings 
S 

= * 

@ colonced er toned paper pictures. - i 
Heart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers“ 
3 By LOUIS AK CLAYTON. Crone. 
wey oe on the Waters. By the Author of 

40. Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 


Thoughtfal Joe, and How he Gained his 


— 


Name. By Mrs. RUTH LAMB. Type. 
dn by ROBERT BARNES. Handsome 
c 


Children’ 8 Daily Bread. Picture, Text, 
vores, for Loe Day of the Year. 3s. gilt edges. 
N. Doted cloth, 


— — —— — — e--- — 


1s. 6d. each. 


Penfold. A Story of the Flower Mission. By 
KUTH LYNN ith Illustrations. 


Len on Manor. Scenes in the History of 
milz Bible. By Gronur E. Saneeyr, author 
of * Story of a Pocket Bible. Illustrated. 


Glimpecs ses into the Secrets of Nature. 
any E. Becx. Illustrated. Cloth 


The Old Endeavour. By Crona Tun EMPLE. 
With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 

NEW VOLUMES OF PESIODICALS. 
The Child’s Companion Volume for 
1880, With Su vings, and Oleograph 


Frontispiece. Is. 6d., in coloured cover; 2s. cloth 
boards ; 2s. GA. cloth, gilt les. 


The Cot ttager and Artisan Volume for 
1860. Illustrated. Is. 6d. in coloured 
cover ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


IMPORTANT TO LECTU RERS. 


COLOURED DIAGRAMS and PIC- 
TURES.—The Religious Tract Society now issues 
the series of Diayrams and Pictures —— ub. 
lished by the Working Men's Educational mm). 
These Pictures are on strong cloth, 3 ft. — 4ft. 
each, and are specially ada for use in Lecture 
Halls, School — Mission Rooms, &c. They 
are boldly — and — coloured. sO as 
to be clearly seen at istance, and they can be 
D rolled or folded for carrying them from 
place. Detailed 


place to Lists may be had on ap- 
plication: 


LONDON 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
IVustrated List of Books, post free, on application, 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. Decemper 9, 1880. 


THE PRIZE 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
For 1880, 


Is Now READY, 


Price 1s. 2d., 1s. 6d., 2s., or 2s. 6d., according to the binding. 


— 


22 


The “PRIZE” BIBLE CHATTERBOX VOLUME for 1880. 


DEDICATED TO OUR CHILDREN. — binding ; 5s. cloth, richly gilt, gilt edges. 


Containing the leading events of the Old and New Testaments, | 7 
told in simple words, chiefly from the Sacred Text, | CHATTERBOX VOLUME is the most popular Gift- 


Richly Illustrated with Coloured Pictures in the highest, Book for Young Folk. It is full of Pictures, 


| including a coloured Frontispiece. 


style of Chromographic Art, | 


AND 
WITH MANY WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


CurerLy rrom Desiens ny ALEXANDER Roway. 


THE “PRIZE” BIBLE 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN 12 MONTHLY PARTS, 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


— — 


| Wherever the English tongue is eben CHATTERBOX | 
is most popular among the Young. Nearly 100,000 volumes | 
are sold annually in the United States of America and the 
_ Colonies. 
With CHATTERBOX PART, Price 3d., 
January, 1881, is given a beautiful Chromolithograph, 
Faithful Friends.“ 


With THE PRIZE,” Price One Penny, 


tor For January, 1881, is given a beautiful Chromo- 


Lithograph, 


| “MY FIRST PET.’ 
| 


— 


1 oa 


READY. | 


‘THE PRIZE” VOLUME is a much-prized 


CHATTERBOX is published in Weekly Numbers, Price Id., | 
Gift-Book for Children. 


N O- and in Monthly Parts, Price 3d. 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO., PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS 


MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND and the BOOK—SOUTHERN 
PALESTINE and JERUSALEM. By W. M. THOMSON, D. b. 


FRANK POWDERHORN: a Story of Adventure in 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and in the Wilds of Patagonia. A 


ROE CARSON’S ENEMY ; 


or, the Struggle for 
Self Conquest. By the Rev. 


E. N. HOARE. M.A., Author of 


Im vo, 502 pp. with 140 Illustrations, Maps, and 2 Indices, Book for Boys By J. SANDS, Author of Out of the World; or, | „ Two Voyages, &c. Royal 18mo. with Frontispiece and Vig- 
clo richly gilt, 2's. Life in St. Hilda.’ Post 8vo. with 24 Illustrations from Drawings | nette, cloth, ls. 6d. 
Dr. Thomson as traversed and retraversed the scenes which he by the Author and by F. A. F., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ) 


describes, and in this volume we have the ripe result of careful obser- 
vation for nearly fifty years. The pictorial! illustrations are entirely 
new, pre 4. — Ae. — — phs taken by the 
author, and from pom By Bn . — 2 drawn and en- 
ved under his — 1 by artists in London, Paris, and 


WORKING in the SHADE; or, Lowly Sowing brings 
Glorious Reaping. By the Rev. T. P. WILSON, M. A., Author of 
True to his Co ours, 40. Royal 18 mo, with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, cloth, 18. 6d. 


MAY’S SIXPENCE: or, Waste Not, 


„Muck information may be gained as to the country and natural history 
of the Pampas.’’—Saturday Review. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By | 
MARY SEAMER. Post 8vo. with Tinted Frontispiece and 130 


Want Not: a 
Engravings by the late Frank Howard, R.A., clot 


4 4 8 

TTT ete Prk Movants, csh cx: ak) Be Mh sean igen ie at 
has spent a lifetime in the country itself. — Record, November 3, 1880. wen te — — s stories are admirably re- told and illus-| THE FISHERMAN’S BOY : or, All have not the 
THE LIFE of CHARLES HODGE, D. D., LL. D., a4 — same Gifts. Royal 18 mo, with Frontispiece printed in Colours, 

Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton (Author of | THE — 7 BEGIONS of OSNTRAL | AFRICA: cloth, 1s. 6d 

— a a Record o iscov 7 

C C0 oaoDnd. Hove | HISTORY of GOOD DOG FANNY sed TUET th 
FAMILY FORTUNES: A Domestic St ory. By | AMOS HUNTINGTON: a Tale illustrative of Moral Royal 18mo, with Frontispiece printed in Colours, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “ Gooapations of a Retired 
Life, &c. Crown gro, cloth extra, price 6s. 6d. 
THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: 


8 Animal and Vegetable Life, 
Wonders of 5 alandis tn the Eastern Gene 


Courage, with Examples taken from Real Life. By the Rev. T. 
PF. WILSON,M.A., Vicar of Patenham, Author of “ True to his 
Colours, “ Frank Oldfield,” &c. Post 8vo. with 6 Engravings, 
cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 


JENNY and the INSECTS; 


THE HARRINGTON GIRLS; or, Faith and Patience : 
a Tale. By SOPHY WINTHROP. Royal l8mo, with Froutis- 
piece printed in Colours, cloth, Is. 


LITTLE CROSSES; or, 


a Description 
oe x and Physical 

rd the Author of 
wi 


Little Toilers and “Let Patience have her 


or, 


Recent Petar Voyages “ke. Crown = 60 Engravings their Industries. Post 8vo. with 26 Illustrations by Giacomelli, — — 2 9 Royal 18mo, with Frontispiece printed in 
10 . — n be a 7 — with young and old. Newcubtl cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 61. | olours, cloth, 
Chronicle. e — . „This book represents the insects as telling their several histories- and well | GODLEE == with CONTENTMENT is GREAT 


they tell them, too.“ — Journal of Education. 


GAIN A Tale. 


Royal 18mo, with Frontispiece printed in 
Colours, cloth, ls 


IN the WILDS of FLORIDA: a Tale of ah sod 


Crown 8vo, with 87 Ene avings cloth extra, 5s. * Royal Ie mo. with 100 Illustrations byGiacomelli,cloth extra, 1s. 6d. | LAURA IMPULSES; or, Principle a Safer Guide 
„We heartily wish that all had books so Full of interest and attrac- „One of the most charming little gift-books we have seen for a long | than Feeling: a Tale. Royal 18mo, with Frontispiece printed in 
tiveness,"’—Literary Ch while."’—Sunday School Chronicle. Colours, cloth, 1s. 


W NELSON & SONS’ ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, 


Post Free on Application. 
London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, ANGLESEA 


— ·— — 


Colleges und Schools ARRAGE HALL LADIES’ COL- 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, HAVER- 
STOCK, WESTBOURNE 
SEPTIMUS F. MOORE, B. A., LL. B. 180 (Lond.), 
of New and University Colleg 

EDUCATES, as private pupils, a ry SONS of 
GENTLEME Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. 

Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, 
milder winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. West- 
bourne is the most bracing part of Bournemouth. 

Masters attend for French, and writi 


LEGE, ROMSEY, HANTS. 
Lady Principal—Miss E. E. D'ESTERRE-HUGHES, 
(late Head Mistress of the Wandsworth High 
School ) assisted by an efficient staff of certificated 


teachers 
The — — which stands in its own grounds of three 


acres, is re A 0 with every comfort, while the terms 
| are unusual * 
Views, with tuses, will be forwarded on 


German, ng. 
The pupils attend the ere aw the Rev. William 


Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot 
Strictly inclusive terms for 
4105. Under thirteen, £75. 
Separate —— requ 
12 N ovember. 


‘pupils under sixteen, 


| Examinations are - 
London r 


. SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION ot the Ore of MINISTERS.— | 


P 1 Josiah 
Principal, ‘Rodd, B.A. 


. 
y. eq. MP of the above School, 2 
— — a limited number of LAY PUPI 
to receive applications. The Education consists of the 
asual b es of English, Latin, French, German, and 
—— ng An yo | Examination is held by a 
‘Jniversity Examiner, and Prizes awarded. Special at- 
vention is paid to the moral character of the boys. The 
Annual Course consists of Three Terms from auuary 
to Easter ; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsummer to 
Christmas, with the usual hol‘days between. 
Applications for admission, or further culars, to 
be made to Rev. S. em Memorial Hall, Farringdon. 


street, London, E.C 

\ ERTON COLLEGE, WELLES: 
1 LEY-ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 

Mrs. Dix, having removed to the above spacious 
premises which have been specially adapted to the 
requirements of a high class educational establish- 
went, is prepared to receive a few additional pupils. 


decided to re- 
, are now open 


Pre on for the College of Preceptors and 
Universities Local Examinations. Careful and in. 
dividual attention bestowed on juniors. Domestic 


arrangements unusually good. 
per annum inclusive, 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY 
ASHTON-UNDER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &., will be forwarded on application to 
‘DANIEL F. HOWORTH, rincipal. 


* OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON. 
PRiINcIPALS--Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 

Misses CONNAH. 


„Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


‘ees tixty Guineas 


e. 
The Principals devote their whole time to the 
Vu. W and are assisted by 
2 Esq., Lecturer upon Drawing at 
ictoria University. 
A. pO NNENSCHEIN J, Joint Author of 
Sonnenschein and Nesbitt s Arithmetic. 
A. DIPLOMEE, of the Leipzig Conservatorium 
and other resident and visiting teachers. : 
The number of Boarders is limited to twenty. 
Prospectases, with full information, can be had 
from the Principals. 
There will be vacancies for two after Christmas, 


urer, Samuel Mor- 
The 


| for Athletic Sports. 


application to the Principal ; orto the Secretary, 
Mr. B B. Chignell, Romeey. 


‘University School, Hastings. 
Principat.— Mr. JOHN STEW ART. 
V.ce-PrixciraL.—Mr, E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B.S.C 


Ts most recent additions to the 
School list of successful candidates at Public 
H. E. TURNER, First B.A. at the 
; H. KEDDELL, Prise for Gene- 
ral Pro the College of P tors; W. C. 
WILLIAMS, First Division-—London University— 
Matriculation. 
Fifty certificates at the Midsummer Examination 
of the Col of Preceptors, of which NINE were 


The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
＋ will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 

r 

The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to 11 years 
of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 


suit young boys. aie 
7 TTENHALL COLLEGE, 8" STAF.- 
+R FT 
Hrap-MasTER: 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics ; 


Mathematics University College, London; Fellow 
University College, London. 
SeconD MAsrTer : 

R. WHITBY, Esq., M.A. in Mathematics, London ; 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and 15th 
Wrangler. 

ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RESIDENT 

AND VISITING MASTERS 
There are several scholarships. 
the healthiest in England. Well-equipped gg 

Resident Drill-Sergeant, — Fields 

Table on most liberal scale Mr. 

and Mrs. Young and masters dining with boys. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities, Professions, 

and Commerce. From 1870-79, 185 boys passed the 

Cambridge Local Examination, 66 classed in honours. 

Of SENIORS, the FIRST and THIRD places in al! 

England were gained with the H n Scholar- 

ship, aud an Exhibition to St. Ry 

bride Of JUNIORS, the FIRST p — in England 
in ALL subjects, FIRST in Drawing, SECON D in Eug- 
lish, with many prizes and distinctions, were won. 

Many matriculated at London in the First Division, 

and with honours, and former pupils GRADU A’ rED 

— high Honours at London, Oxford, and Cam- 
ri 
For Fees, &., a ply to the Secretary and Preacher, 

Rev. Philip P. * M. A. (London), Tettenhall, 


via Wolver 
_ THIRD TER commences TURSDAt, Sept. 2lst. 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham 
Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent 
Governesses and Professors. 


Terms aud references on application, 


Cam- 


Andrews 
Scholar and First Prizeman in Higher Senior 


| CHANCELLOR receives a landed number of Pu 


all its sanitary arrangements. 


Independent College, Taunton. | 


PRINCIPAL. 
EV. F. WILKINS AVELING, M.A., 
B.Sc., Pupils prepared for the Cambridge | 


Local and London 1 — Examinations, and 
also for Commercial Life. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY to the COLLEGE, in separate 
building, under the care of Mrs. MILNE. erms 
for Board and Education from 27 to 39 Guineas A 


annum. For Prospectus apply to the Princi 
retary Mr. ALBERT GooD. 


above; or to the 
MAN, Taunton. The next Term will commence on 


Tuesday, January 18th, 1881. 
NASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH- 
N. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local 
ENILWORTH 


and other Examinations. 
~ OOLLEG E, 

Hastings. 
Principal.-Miss BONHAM. 


1 


Junior school in connection with the college. A 
training class for governesses. Pupils prepared for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the College of 


Preceptors’, and Trinity College, London, Examina- 
tions. Governess Pupil Required. 
ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


Head Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M. A, Trinity Col. 
Cambridge. 


From 1876 to 1879 86 boys passed in the Cambridge 


Local Examinations, 4 41 of them in honours 


STWOOD. PARK HOUSE, 
“OREST-HILL, SFE. The Rev. H. K 
pils 
to board and educate. The course of Instruction in- 
cludes the subjects required for the Oxford and Cam- 


The year is divided into three Terms. The Princi- 
pal is assisted by able Masters in the various sub- 


WX 


_ bridge Local Examinations. 


g Jets of study. The house is healthily situated on 
Situation one of | 


the highest part of Forest-Lill, and is complete in 
Special attention is 
given by the Principal to the religious and moral 


| training of the Pupils, as well as to their domestic 


comfort. Particulars as to fees and references on 
application. 


'N\UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. E. 


PaRINCIPALS— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
English Literature . Prof. Morurr, Univer. Col 


dgotan . Prof. BENTLEY, King's Col 

— Language Dr. Maxprov. 

German Language Dr. Wrurxr, Dulwich Col. 

Italian Lan Prof. FERRERO, LL.D, 

on Dr. Keusueav, Dul. Col. 

English Language G. E. West, , M.A. 
Physical — Prof. Sre.er, 5 Col. 

usic—Theory, Joux Broce rer, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium... Herr Lovis Dreut. 

| Singing . Signor GARCIA. 

Drawing and Pain tin E. C. Mites, Esq 

Geology &Biblical sting Rev. J. W. Topp, D D. F.G.8 


| 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Princi pale 


HOUSE, IPSWICH. 
Principal—MISS BUTLER. Established 185s. 

Thoroughness, exactness,and system in study on 
the modern lines, and tested by public Local Examin- 
ations, combin with a well-appointed home for 
young ladies and careful moral influence. 

In — 2 — toa SD ng » English education, lessons and 
lectures b hee Professors, and Certificated Eng- 
lish and Foreign — can be attended. 

A Lower Kindergarten and Preparatory School. 

Fees from 30 eas to 70 guineas and upwards 
inclusive, according to age and requirements, and in 
advance. 

Arrangements for future terms, and prospectus 
sent on application to the Principal. 


HE NORTHERN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD 
Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
aries ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


1856. 
Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics and — 4 Williams Divinit y Scholar, 
2 Wakefield, Treasurer. 


seven 
J. k. WOLSTEN HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Datley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


„The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
ing where .. nothing has been spared to — 
vide fine, lofty, and well- furnished classrooms. I ex- 
amined the do rmitories, lavatories, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for healthiness.’’ 


Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
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LOCAL EXAMINATION, 


Midsummer, 1874 

Chemica] 2 and detached Infi 3 

Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

THIRTEEN BOYS the last CAMBRIDGE 

four in First Class 

Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

Applications to be sent to the Head Master. 

Miuisters’ sous are received on reduced terms. 


BRAN? and CO."S OWN SAUCE, 
OURS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
* 


vA and GAME PIES; also 


‘]{ SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
T URTLE SOUP and JELLY, and other 


T for INVALIDS. 


Caution — Beware of Imitations. Sole Address — 
11. LITTLE STAN HOPE-STREET, MAYFAIK, W. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years nave 
approved of this pure solution as the best remed N 

ACID sia of oe TOMACH, HEARTBURN, H 
E, GOUT, and ‘INDIGESTION 
and as * safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and 


DINNEFORD’S MAGN TESTA. 
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CANON LIDDON ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
CRISIS. 


In the article which we noticed last week, the 
Guardian commented on the absence of practical 
suggestions for remedying the evils complained of 
by the Ritualists, land, in particular called upon its 
distinguished correspondent Canon Lipo to pro- 
pose a mode of constituting Courts which, as having 
spiritual ee ight be able to reach the 
conscience, as well as the pocket, or person, of a 
clergyman” who believes in the spirituality of the 
Church, as the body of CHRIST. The Canon has 
accepted the challenge, and his reply deserves 
attention on two grounds—the first being the de- 
servedly high character of the writer, and the 
second the proof which his letter affords of the im- 
possibility of solving the problem without far 
greater changes than any to which the Ritualists 
are, as yet, prepared to assent. 


We may premise that there is a tone of hopeless- 
ness in Canon Lippon’s letter which impairs its 
value as a contribution towards the settlement of a 
14 difficult question. It is, he says, 
‘difficult to see the use of projecting schemes 
which, if noticed at all, would only furnish 
materials for fancy criticism.” Since the death of 
Bishop WILBERFORCE, no one in the Church of 
commanding influence and intelligent sympathy 
has sought to deal with the difficulties arising out 
of the existence of the present Court of Final 
Appeal. And, no sooner had the Bishop gone to his 
rest, than those difficulties were deliberately and 
largely aggravated by the enactment of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. Since 1874 it has been 
plain to all who have not been blind to surround. 
ing circumstances, that we were drifting helplessly 
and almost hopelessly towards the rocks and 
breakers, which have now, it would seem, been 
reached. Nevertheless, lest his silence should be 
misconstrued, the Canon speaks; though, he adds, 
only to say what has been better, and more than 
once, said before. 


His proposal is, that the members of the Court 
of Final Appeal should be Bishops, elected to 
serve by the entire English Episcopate, and, having 
legal assessors, to save them m mistakes in 
matters of pure law.“ Such a Court, he thinks, 
ought not to excite the jealousy of the State—and 
for reasons which it must have cost the writer a 
pang to state. Every one of the Court would 
have already been the nominee of the Prime 
Mrinister.”’ It would also ‘“‘ harmonise with the 
supremacy of the Crown, since, like the Judicial 
Committee, it would advise the Crown in order to 

rocure from the Crown coercive jurisdiction ’’—the 
italics being Canon Lippon’s. As to the chances 
of such a proposal in Parliament, he ventures to 
say no more than that while that heterogeneous 
body consents to interest itself in the affairs of the 
Church, there may be, at least, a hope that it 
would ‘be entertained by a body of just and 
generous Englishmen.” 

As to the view which Parliament would be 
likely to take of the proposal, we may be helped to 
a conclusion by asking, What would be thought of 
applying the principle which it involves to other 
religious communities? A parallel proposal would 
be to refer a litigated case affecting, say, the 
Methodists, to a Court composed of ministers, 
selected by the Methodist Conference, instead of, 
as now, to the judges of the Court of Chancery, 
or to other secular judges—the coercive power of 
the Crown being employed to give effect to the 
decisions of the Methodist judges. We think that 
politicians would object—and reasonably object— 
to vesting in a body of Methodist ecclesiastics the 
power now lodged in lay tribunals. We are sure 
that those best versed in matters of jurisprudence 
would endorse the objection, not on Erastian, but 
on other grounds, which lie at the root of our entire 
legal system. And we are still more certain that a 
very large number of the laity of the Church of 
England —t say nothing of many of its clergy— 
would be equally unwilling to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of a Court composed only of bishops— 
even if they had the assistance of legal assessors. 


We should like to know what would be the func- 
tions, and what the authu..ty, of these same legal 
assessors. Canon Lippon says that they would 
save the bishops ‘‘ from mistakes in matters of pure 
law,“ but on of the difficulty of separating ques- 
tions of ‘‘ pure law from questions of an historical 
and antiquarian character in determining many of 
the causes with which the Court would have to deal, 
it may be asked,—would the bishops be bound to 
accept the views of the assessors, or be at liberty 
to act on their own views instead? If the former, 


what would be the use of the bishops : if the latter, 
what would be the use of the assessors ? 

The practical question, however, from the 
Canon’s own point is, Would the Ritualists be any 
more satisfied with the decisions of the bisho 
than of those of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council? The answer is to be found in the 
fact that the Ritualists have no more confidence in 
the bishops than they have in the lay judges. 
They abuse them in terms almost as coarse as they 
apply to Lord Penzance. They accuse them of 
betraying the interests of the Church by sacrificin 
its interests to those of the Establishment, an 
even to theirown. They say that the bishops are 
more governed by notions of policy than by the 
principles, or the traditions, of the Church. Whether 
they are right or wrong in entertaining these hard 
opinions of those whom they have solemnly pledged 
to obey and to respect, we need not inquire; but, 
having such opinions, are they at all likely to sub- 
mit to the spiritual authority of the bishops, sitting 
as judges—at any rate when the bishops’ decisions 
run counter to their own ideas and wishes? 
Canon Lippon practically anticipates this question, 
and frankly answers it. He admits that it is 
indeed only too probable that such a Court would 
not seldom and bitterly disappoint the hopes of 
High Churchmen, and with a touch of sarcasm 
which confirms the statements we have just made 
he adds: Everybody knows what is the average 
theological temper of the English Episcopate—the 
most recent accession to its ranks was an active 
and leading member of the Church Association.“ 
„Still,“ he continues, principle is principle, and 
he, at least, would give no trouble to such a Court 
if its decisions did violence to his conscience; for 
he would at once resign his place as one of the 
ministers of the Church! t, however, is 
what the Ritualistic clergy, whom the Canon is 
backing up with the weight of his authority, will 
not do now, and there is no probability that they 
would be more sensitive if the Judicial Committee 
made way for the bishops and their assessors. 


It is clear enough that Canon Lippon has 
no hope that his proposal will be either adopted 
or discussed, and he, in fact, admits as much. Are 
we wrong in thinking that he discerns the utter 
impracticability of evolving order out of the existing 
ecclesiastical chaos without an entire change in 
the relations of Church and State; or, to use his 
own figure, that, to save the vessel of the Church 
from being wrecked onthe rock of Establishment, 
he would shift the helm, and guide her into the free 
and open sea of voluntaryism and "oy 
The sermon preached by him at St. Paul's last 
Sunday—a striking passage from which will be 
found elsewhere—must surely, in the mouth of such 
a man, be more than the passion of a sacred 
rhetorician, or the result of a momentary impulse. 
The text, the historic references, the principles, and 
the apparent drift of the preacher were all such as 
might be found in the discourses of voluntar 
preachers a generation ago, and they show that, if 
in the natural course, and by the pressure, of 
events, — Christian men have been led to rely 
upon spiritual, instead of upon temporal, forces, 
for the spread of Curist's kingdom upon earth, the 
pressure of later events is now producing a power- 
ful reaction in the opposite and better direction. 
The possible future of the Church,“ to which 
Canon Lippon looks forward, is obviously a Church 
free from the fetters and the worldly influences of 
an Establishment, and the only doubtful point is, 
whether the preacher will feel himself impelled to 
try and hasten its advent, or will only look on 
‘ jaded and heart-sick,’’ while the work is being 
done by others. 


— 


KDWARD BAINES. 


In the Albert Hall, Leeds, there was held on 
Friday evening one of the most unique meetings we 
can remember. Its object was to do honour toa 
citizen whose family—himself in particular—must 
ever occupy a foremost place in the local annals of 
that Yorkshire town, and of the great county of 
which it is virtually the capital. In that vast 
building, crowded with friends and admirers of 
every shade of opinion, Epwarp Baines stood for- 
ward on his eightieth birthday to receive the guerdon 
of their respect and adiniration. Or, as Mr. BARKAN, 


| 


M. P., himself in many respects a pupil of his 


veteran fellow-citizen, felicitiously put it, they were 
doing ‘‘ honour to a man who, in trying circuin- 
stauces in the early part of his life—at atime when 
every step had to be taken amid difficulty, and some- 
times amid aanger—had stood up for education in 
the face of ignorance, for liberty aad freedom in the 
face of prejudice; who had lived up to the privi- 
leges of Christian life and duty, having for fourscore 
years maintained a character unblemished, a repu- 
tation unsullied, and exercised an influence un- 
bounded—a man of whom any town might be 
proud, but such as few towns possessed.”” In 


' 


grateful recognition of his public services, the 

2 Leeds — perhaps we should say of 

orkshire, though that would not be suff- 
ciently r recently subscribed 
a sum of £3,000, which, at Mr. Bamxs' request, 
and with 1 approval, is to be invested in the 
erection of some abiding memorial in connection 
with the Yorkshire College, of which he is the pre- 
sident, and in founding scholarships for the Yorkshi 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutions, and the public 
elementary schools of Leeds. From his youth up- 
wards Mr, Barnes has been a politician, and a 
Liberal politician. But that view of his public 
career was almost and necessarily excluded at the 
great meeting of Friday last. It is not every poli- 
tician who could bear such a test; but the record 
of Mr. Bares’ services to Leeds and to his country, 
teems with proofs—slightly to alter the language 
of the address presented—of his life-long services 
to the best interest of his fellow-men, whether 
socially, morally, or intellectually; of the inesti- 
mable value of his own example of religion and 
virtue, so strongly supporting his patriotism and 
philanthropy; and of the courtesy, kindness and 
considerateness which have ever marked his deport- 
ment, whether as a private citizen or a member of 
the Legislature, towards all who have been brought 
into intercourse with him. 

There is something quite touching as well as re- 
freshing in the spectacle of a man who began active 
life in the year 1815, and was three years later 
present as a reporter at the massacre of Peterloo, 
standing at the close of 1880 on a Leeds platform, 
not only to receive marked recognition of his public 
services, but, with eighty years behind him, to 
give full rein to reminiscences of half a century's 


laborious work in co-operation with educationists, 


reformers, and philanthropists, few of whom now 
survive. Other distinctions a man who in his de- 
clining years enjoys, ‘‘ honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends,” scarcely needed. Yet it could 
not but be grateful to Mr. Barnes, as it was a de- 
lightful surprise to the enthusiastic audience around 
him, to learn that his Sovereign has chosen that 
special occasion— ps a little tardy—to mark 
her approbation of his public career by cenferring 
upon the honour of knighthood, on the recom- 
mendation of the Premier, and that this announce- 
ment should be 2 Minister's son, one 
of the members for . 

One of the best results of Friday's meeting, was 
to remind the audience of Mr. Barnes’ public 
services to the town and the country at large before 
many of them were born. It is difficult to estimate 
the value of the noble work of the pioneer, unless 
we can estimate the surroundings amid which he 
moved, and the early difficulties he had to surmount. 
It was as far back as 1818, that Mr. Barnes’ efforts 
led to the formation of the Leeds Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and sixty-two years ago— 
before I was born,” said the present Minister of 
Education—he was in co-operation with BrovcHam 
and Birxseck in promoting the formation of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. At a time when, as 
Mr. Munpeua remarked, ‘“ popular education was 
a discredited subject—when to advocate it was 
supposed to be advocating disloyalty to the Throne 
and the institutions of the country—aye, even 
when the pulpits of our metropolitan churches rang 
with denunciations of it—Epwarp Barnes was one 
of its foremost supporters. The work begun in 
London by Birxseck and his coadjutors was 
carried on by Mr. Baums and a small band of 
friends in Leeds. From that labour he has never 
rested from decade to decade, and now the county 
can boast of a Union of 250 Institutes, with an 
aggregate of 4,800 members and scholars, and a 
Yorkshire College, which has almost the appliances 
of a university; while Leeds itself can rejoice in 
40,000 children receiving daily education in its 
Board schools. 

As we read the report of Friday night's meeting 
and draw upon our own recollections, the amount 
of meritorious work crowded into Mr. Barnes’ 
laborious life seems perfectly amazing. It might 
have been thought that the management of the 
chief newspaper in Yorkshire—a journal, whether 
as a weekly or a daily, always en for its 
high tone, and its refusal to pander to morbid 
tastes—would alone suffice to absorb all his energies. 
But Mr. Barves found time during more than forty 
years to engage personally in Sunday-school teach- 
ing, and to promote that movement with voice 
and pen; to take an active part in every great 
political and social reform ; to assist in all possible 
ways the anti-slavery and free-trade agitations ; 
to champion the cause of voluntary education till 
obliged to succumb to“ the logic of facts; to 
render great service in the local Chamber of Com- 
merce ; and to promote unceasingly with pen and 

urse the interests of evangelical religion and Non- 
conformity in Yorkshire. In the field of politics 
many of his own more pronounced friends often 
differed from him. Their pace was too rapid for his 
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more cautious steps, and rarely did the Leeds 
Mercury err on the side of rashness. But hap- 

ily the march of events has spanned over these 
Riflerencéa, and the Liberal party in Yorkshire is 
now substantially united and consolidated. For 
many years Mr. Baines represented his native 
borough in Parliament, and the unwearied assiduit 
with which he fulfilled his duties, said Lord F. 
CAVENDISH on Friday, would put to shame many of 
his younger colleagues. Mr. Barnes was not arash 
legislator, and generally followed his leaders. Many 
of our readers will, however, remember that it de- 
volved upon him in 1860 tolead the opposition in 
the House of Commons to the Bill of the Home 
Secretary, which proposed to take a census of re- 
ligious profession. In this case there was certainly 
no flinching. After obstinate resistance, Sir G. 
CorNEWALL Lewis was obliged to capitulate, as he 
said, to Mr. Bas and his twenty legions. That 
the energies of his early and middle life are not yet 
exhausted is shown by the ardour with which Mr. 
Barnes has in these latter days thrown himself into 
the temperance cause, L oagage in connection with 
the Congregational , with which he has 
throughout life been associated. 

Neither the direct usefulness nor the indirect 
influence of so pure, lengthened, and laborious a 
career can be gauged. In recognising. it in so 
marked and grateful a way the people of Leeds— 
of Yorkshire—have done honour to themselves. 
Their action in the matter is, as Mr. BARRAN 
well put it, ‘justified by a long, consistent, true 
life—a life devoted, not to personal aggrandisement, 
but to the promotion of the welfare and happiness 
of his fellow- men. To the recipient himeel such 
a consentatious demonstration of respect, admira- 
tion, and gratitude from men of all ranks and 
political and religious views—from the vicar of 
Leeds to the humblest artisan—must be regarded as 
a rich reward for services undertaken from the highest 
motives, and, as he himself says, ‘‘an assurance 
that his years on earth had not been wasted, and 
had not been prolonged in vain.” In the evening 
of his days, as his capacity for active work de- 
creases, Sir Bpwarp Barnes will have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling, not only that his life-work has been 
gratefully recognised, but that his example has 
been a stimulus to all who have come within range 
of his moral influence, and that he has left upon 
contemporary life a mark which can never be 
obliterated. The event, as Sir Epwarp himself 
said, contains the promise that when the grass 
shall grow over him he may still be doing some 
good, and may be remembered as one who had 
loved his fellow-men, and whom they loved. And 
in closing his speech, on Friday evening, he 
desired to put on record, as though it were his 
dying testimony, after an experience of fourscore 
years, that, great as was the value of education, it 
could not fora moment compare, in his esteem, 
with the value or the happiness of personal reli- 
gion. 


In consequence of the Memorial Hall being this week 
engaged, there is a pause in the delivery of the Con- 
gregational Lecture. Next Tuesday evening the Rev. 
J. G. Rogers’ subject — in inviting on - vill bo“ The 
Tenetarian Movement,” as to which, we doubt not, much 
valuable information will be given. We agree with the 
correspondents who have written to us on the subject, 
that the young people of the Nonconformist churches 
would be greatly strengthened in their principles by at- 
tendance at these lectures, and would be likely to be 
present in larger numbers if special attention were 
called to the matter from the pulpit or desk. 


The Queen’s Bench division of the Court of Appeal 
has been occupied for three days with a consideration of 
the objections raised under the writ of habeas corpus to 
the validity of the order of Lord Penzance, v hich 
consigned the rector of St. Vedast's to Holloway Prison 
for contumacy in neglecting to obey a previous monition 
and inhibition. It was contended on behalf of Mr. 
Date that, inasmuch as Lord Penzance had not com- 
plied with a direction in the 127th canon as to taking 
the Oath of Supremacy and signing the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he has never had authority to act as Dean of 
Arches. Attention, on the other hand, was directed to 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, which, dispensing 
with all the requirements of the canon, made him, upon 
the resignation of Sir RoBERT PHILLIMORE, ipso facto, 
without any further formality, Official Principal of the 
Arches Court; and the ATTORNEY-GENERAL replied 
that, so far as the laity was concerned, the canons had 
no binding effect in law upon any one, and Lord PEn.- 
ZANCE did not purpose to obey them. On the part of 
Mr. Date it was again contended that if the new 
jurisdiction was created by statute, the only punish- 
ment provided was deprivation after the lapse 
of three years; but the answer to this was, that as the 
Act provided that all proceedings “ shall be deemed to 
be taken in the Arches Court of Canterbury,” the judge 
was armed with all the powers of that Court for en- 


forcing his decisions. To the objection taken to the 
form of the requirement sent by the Bishop of EXETER 
to Lord Penzance, as being defective and erroneous, 
it was replied that, as it was not a notice to any party 
to a suit, there was no necessity for its being in writing 
at all—a verbal or even telephonic communication from 
the Bishop to Lord Penzance, “I require you to sit 
for” a specified case would have sufficed, it being left 
to the judge to fix any tiggand place within the scope 
of the requisition. As e question of the rules, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL drew attention to the fact, which 
was undisputed, that what had been done throughout 
the case was in exact accordance with the forms and 
regulations which had had the approval both of Earl 
Carrns and the late Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN, as to 
which the Lorp Cuier Justice expressed his regret 
that a good deal of time should have been thrown away 
in consequence of this point not having been earlier 
decided. The result of the congeries of technical ob- 
jections still waits the judgment of the Court, but it is 
noteworthy that towards the close of the sitting 
yesterday, the Lorp Cuier JUSTICE intimated that it 
was a serious question in his mind whether the Legis- 
lature intended that for cases of contumaty under this 
Act, imprisonment was the right punishment. 


The Bishop of Rocnester, while accepting the 
formal disclaimer contained in the resolution passed by 
the so-called “ vestry-meeting of the ratepayers” of 
St. Paul’s, Walworth, as to participation in the 
violence offered to him, evidently does not regard it as 
the outcome of street rowdyism. The incident,” he 
says, in replying to the letter of the churchwardens, 
“was one of gravity. Apart from minor affronts before 
driving away, the carriage on starting was accompanied 
by a crowd of well-dressed persons who, as my servant 
informs me, came from the vicinity of the church, and 
who, either running behind or holding on to the door, 
greeted us with flattering expressions as sharp and 
close as if they had been fog-signals on a railway. A 
cordon of men was along the road, and one person, who 
can be recognised, struck at me, and failing to break 
the glass, ran round to the other side and shattered the 
window with his fist. He also knocked off the coachman’s 
hat, and the horses were on the point of running away.” 
Upon the main question the bishop speaks with a firmness 
of tone which has sometimes been lamentably deficient in 
Episcopal utterances. Finding that he had to contend 
with those who were bent upon bringing back an illegal 
ritual, and having as Ordinary to interpose lawful 
authority in vindication of Church order, he justifies 
the course of action which he adopted, the alternatives 
suggested being inadmissible. ‘“ For me,” he says, to 
have pretended to consult the congregation when I knew 
it was impossible for me to gratify them would have 
been a weak fraud; just as to appoint a man, however 
excellent, who would have felt bound in honour to con- 
tinue existing illegalities would have been (from my 
point of view) a dastardly falseness to the convictions of 
my life.” The Rev. E. F. ALEXANDER, not having been 
formally inducted, the church was closed on Sunday, the 
Ritualistic congregation migrating to the church of St. 
Agnes, Kennington-park, where the Rev. J. BapEN 
Powe Lt, late their senior curate, wearing a crimson 
vestment, took part in a communion service conducted 
with a variety of illegal accessories. 


The Rev. T. P. Das, replying to the Bishop of 
Lonpon, challenges the statement that he had been 
instrumental in driving away the congregation; the 
fact is, he says, that when he took charge of the parish 
there were no attendants to be driven away. Recon- 
ciliation with those Churchmen whose views are repre- 
sented by the Church Association, Mr. DALE declares to 
be altogether out of the question, the Zwinglian Cal- 
vinism which this association seeks to force on us, as 
the only allowable doctrine to be held in the Church of 
England,” being, in his view, “a heresy contrary to 
Holy Scripture and the teaching of Christian antiquity.” 
Meanwhile, as a result of the dispute, the church of St. 
Vedust's is closed, one consequence being, as appears by a 
letter published in the daily press, that procedure in asuit 
of law of some magnitude is impeded by the inability 
to procure a certificate from the register kept in that 
church. “The minister will not open the door, and 
I suppose,” says the applicant, “ the churchwardens can- 
not.” If the State clergy cannot speedily be restrained 
within the requirements of the law, it will manifestly 
be necessary, as suggested by Mr. ALFRED SIDE, that, 
in the interest of the public the registers should be 
removed from all churches liable to such disturbing 
influences and deposited in places where they would be 
not only “ safe,” but “ accessible.” 


— — — Alf — — —. — 


It would seem as if Episcopalians are anticipating 
with so much certainty the not distant triumph of 
Liberationism, that they deem it necessary at once to 
commence the accumulation of real and personal pro- 
perty which shall be exempt from control by Parliament 
when the inevitable change takes place. A number of 
new burial-grounds have already, we learn from a letter 


| written by the Bishop of Licnrrenp to the Duke of 


RUTLAND, been conveyed to a body of trustees appointed 
for this purpose by the diocesan conference, andall mission 
rooms and “new churches which are not parish churches,” 
erected at the cost of the Church Extension Fund, will 
be similarly vested. It would be interesting to learn the 
terms of these trust deeds; we might then obtain some 
more precise definition of a term which is ordinarily 
used with such an elasticity of vagueness—that of “a 
Churchman.” We wonder how many would clamour 
for a religious census strictly taken on such lines? The 
Pall Mall Gazette remarks: “ These trust-churches, 
‘which are not parish churches,’ may also provide a 
nucleus around which an exclusive Episcopalian “sect 
could gather if the programme of the National Church 
Reform Union were carried out to its logical conclusions. 
But whether these trust-churches could refuse to recog- 
nise any legislative alteration in the ‘ritual or doctrine 
of the Established Church is a lega! question about 
which the Courts would have to be heard before the 
Lichfield arrangement can be regarded as proof against 
the adverse legislation which the Bishop dreads.“ 


The Ritualistic clergy, dissatisfied with the result of 
all the quirks and quibbles employed on their behalf 
ere their irregularities received authoritative condemna- 
tion by the Court of Final Appeal, are now clamouring 
for the ‘abolition of that Court, and a restoration of 
the Court of Delegates, or some other ecclesiastical 
organisation which would satisfy the requirement of 
the clerical Head-Master of Daventry Grammar School, 
by seeing that justice was done according to the canon 
law.” Relative to Canon Lippon’s proposition, on 
which we have commented above, the Guardian 
points out that the proposition “ that the representative 
Bishops should be solemnly, formally, and freely chosen 
by their brethren or by Convocation, for the judicial 
office,” is “a very serious demand to make, a demand 
quite without precedent, we think, in the constitutional 
history of England.” Yet the writer is prepared to 
accept the “ suggestions in principle,” and trusts that the 
Canon’s “views and demands will be carefully con- 
sidered.” One hope of the Ritualists seems to be that 
such a Court would be induced to declare the“ Advertise- 
ments” of ELIZABETH without authority. The friends 
of civil and religious liberty must be prepared jealously 
to scrutinise any proposal which may be submitted to 
the Legislature for a “ reform of the judiciary” in the 
interests of sacerdotalism. 


When the National Church for this month appeared 
we naturally turned toits pages to ascertain the view 
taken by the organ of the “Church Defence Institu- 
tion” of the question which just now is agitating the 
Church—to wit, the imprisonment of Mr. Dae and 
Mr. Enracut. Well! we found some informition 
about the electric light and the price paid to Lord 
BEACONSFIELD for his new novel, a notice of some 
Dissenting scandals, and an announcement that the 
Baptist minister at Shelfanger “ has recently been con- 
firmed, and is now reading for holy orders; but about 
the imprisoned clerics, the indignation meetings of the 
English Church Union, and the letters and articles 
which have appeared in the public journals in su ch 
abundance, we have not a word, save that the National 
Church has reason to believe that the letters of “A 
Diocesan Chancellor” in the Times—about what is not 
stated—are from the pen of Sir EpmMunp Becxcsrr! 
Foraught that appears to the contrary, an ignorant 
reader might suppose that the Church as by law esta- 
blished is in a state of profound tranquility, disturbed 
enly by the machinations and misrepresentations of the 
wicked Liberators. Of course, there is a reason for 
this studied evasion of a topic which transcends in in- 
terest and importance all the other topics actually dealt 
with ; and it is obvious enough. The constituency of 
theChurch Defence Institution are so divided in opinion 
on the great questions at issue, that its editor dare not 
touch them, lest he should import into the society the 
antagonistic elements which are warring without. The 
Archbishops and Bishops are its patrons, as many of 
the Ritualists are among its constituents, and it would 
be impossible to represent the views of one section 
without angering another section. In this case, as in 
the case of the Burials Bill, division involves paralysis ; 


and we note the fact, only to show under what 
extremely difficult circumstances the work of 
“Church Defence ” has to be carried on, and to suggest 
that this is one of the many causes which will ultimately 
render the defence unsuccessful. 


Mouniricent Lecacres.—The late Sir Francis Lycett has 
left more than a quarter of a million towards the erection 
of new Wesleyan chapels. He gave within the last ten years 
the suw of £55,000. The London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says that two days before his decease 
he handed the secretary of that fund (Dr. Gervase Smith) 
a cheque for £7,500. He has left a legacy of £23,000 to- 


wards the scheme, and at Lady Lycett’s death two-thirds of 
his fortune, in which she has a life interest, is to be devoted 
to the furtherance of the same movement. Legacies 
amounting to several thousands of pounds have been left to 
2 home and foreigu missions, and other connexional 
objects. 
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THE DISENDOWMENT QUESTION. 


Ws subjoin the final letter of “ A Perplexed Parson 
on the above important subject, which reached us too 
late for insertion last week. To this letter is added the 
closing reply of the Rev. J. G. Rogers 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Let me first assure Mr. Rogers that he has quite 
misunderstood the spirit of my criticisms on his letters. 
I am wholly inexperienced in controversy ; so far from 
wishing to be captious,’’ I have studiously passed over 
much in his replies rather than stray from the main 
question to make “a point.“ My aim has simply been 
to sift his letters to find the distinct position taken up 
by friendly Liberationists like himself; and if in pushing 
his arguments to their conclusion, or trying what weight 
oa would bear, I have written an thing (as he says) 
“ altogether outside the limits of a discussion supposed 
to be friendly,” I heartily ask his pardon. On his 
last letter I would add a few comments 

1. Mr. Rogers is mistaken in thinking that I am 
“ possessed with the belief that Dissenters have some 
large endowments from past generations, and cling to 
them with jealous tenacity.” I did not think I had 
implied this, neither is it needed for my argument. 
My point is, that so long as Dissenters do not abandon 
their own endowments (however small or great) they 
cannot with clear conscience plead that they wish to 
c nfiscate Church endowments use the Church will 
show more spiritual zeal without them. 

2. The distinction drawn between endowments made 
in pre-Reformation times and later is intelligible, 
though not one sanctioned by law or history ; indeed, I 
have never yet ascertained the exact date of the Re- 
formation. But it is not worth discussing, because the 
Liberationists have not (so far as I know) ever pro- 
posed to limit their confiscation to pre-Reformation 

roperty. 

ut when Mr. Rogers assures us that Liberationists 
attempt to discriminate between the public and private 
endowments of the Anglican Church;” when he repeats 
that this is not a discassion about the private property 
of the Church; that what has been given by private 
liberality “‘no one would desire to alienate,” Iam forced 
to reply, this is simply begging the question, because we 
entirely deny that the Church has any other property 
to alienate (except the small Parliamentary ts 
mentioned in my last letter). All their hves Church- 
men have been accustomed to see churches built and 
restored, old endowments year by year increased, and 
new endowments founded, all by private liberality. It 
is going on still allaround us, every day, and in every 
diocese. Churchmen believe, and historians confirm 
their belief, that so it has always been. Churchmen 
assert, and historians confirm the assertion, that 
“Church property is not national property,’ except in 
the same sense in which all property is ‘ national pro- 
perty.“ . . The ecclesiastical corporations hold their 
property by the same right as any other holders of pro- 
perty. . . The endowments of the Established Church 
rest on exactly the same ground as the endowments of 
Dissenting bodies. 

In the face of history and facts, persistently to call 
Church property “a public estate,” and the clergy 
“ State-paid ;” to talk about the support of the Church 
from “national funds,” as the Liberationists do, is 
neither proof nor argument—at all events, which can 
justify confiscation. Surely “a public estate” must 
have 4 given by Act of Parliament; the “pay” of 
the clergy should appear in the Budgets. Let those 
who use these terms quote Acts of Parliament and 
Budgets to prove their position, and they wills ily 
convince us. Until they do so, we are justified in 
calling such language misleading to the ignorant, and 
false to history. 

To assure us that, even if the scheme of the Libera- 
tion Society were adopted in full, the Episcopal Church 
would remain in possession of endowments compared 
with which those of Dissenting communities would be 
a mere bagatelle,” can no more justify Disendowment 
than it would justify the scheme of the Irish Land 
League were Mr. Parnell to tell the tenants that, when 
the scheme is carried out, the landlords will still be infi- 
nitely richer than they. 

3. Dr. Freeman says that the difference between 
Dissenting “ endowments and the endowments of the 
Church, is simply this, that the endowments of the 
Church are much ter in extent, and the mass of 
them are much older in date, than the endowments of 
Dissenting bodies.” In reply to this, Mr. rs asks, 
How does it happen that the State has interfered with 
the one in a fashion in which it has never ventured to 
touch the other?” The answer is obvious, De minimus 
non curat lex. It is not unlikely that presently the 
State may “venture to touch” the City charities. ro P 
Because their endowments came from the State? Not 
at all, but because their funds are excessive, their use 
not apparent, and the public good requires some adjust- 
ment of them. As Dr. Freeman says, “ One can hardly 
conceive that the other class of endowments —i. e., 
Dissenting—* can so affect the general good as to call 
for the special interference of the State But if sucha 
case should happen,” &., . . “the State has no right 
over the one which it has not equally over the other. 

4. In reply to my argument that Church agencies re- 
quire funds, and that loss of funds means diminished 
agencies, Mr. Rogers says, This is exactly the point of 
difference between us; he even boldly denies that 
money is “indirectly an element of spiritual force.” 
My perplexity is sorely increased. For what, then, is 
the meaning of the inevitable collection at chapel after 
service? Is the Jubilee Fund for Home Missions not 
meant to provide “an element of spiritual force“ f 
What would the Congregational Union say, if, acting 
on this remark, all subscriptions, &c., to the churches 
were withdrawn next year? Or, lastly, what can be the 
meaning of a paragraph, in the same number of the 


— 


| Nonconformist and Independent, stating that collec: | 


tions were made at the opening of a new church at 

Holt. on the 18th inst., amounting to £105 12s. 3d., and 

that the some sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers ? 

5. Churchmen have some right to complain of the 
“abuses” and “ ore " ment, so commonly 
used by Liberationists. For, first of all, our friends go 
about the country lecturing to Dissenting audiences on 
the abuses in the Church, and then, when we try to 
reform abuses (perforce by Act of Parliament), as by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, we are taunted with it 
asa fresh proof that the Church owes its endowments 
to the State! This is neither just nor generous. Not 
just, because when railway companies, for instance, 

ve to ask leave of Parliament to carry out their 
schemes, no one would consider this any proof that their 

roperty was given them by the State. Not generous, 
use when any measure of Church Reform re- 
quires Parliamentary sanction, are not its chief oppo- 
nents generally the Liberationists themselves? If, kor 
example, they feel, as Mr. Rogers says, an honest ob- 
jection to the appointment of bishops by the mim- 
sters of the Crown,” why do they not vindicate their 
sincerity and the title of the “ iety to liberate the 
Church from State . control” by bringing forward 
a measure to allow the Church a voice in the appoint- 
ment of bishops ? 

It is provokingly droll to see the Liberationist 
ase ume the rale of a knight-errant, sallying forth to 
release the captive Church from the bondage of the 
State and the burden of her endowments! But when 
the chivalrous method adopted is to make the poor 
captive’s bonds so galling that she may be forced to 
abscond, leaving her property to be distributed by her 
liberators, unbiassed men feel indignation at a joke so 


grim. 

When Mr. Rogers taunts us with “the cost at which 
these endowments are held at present,” I must remind 
him, first, that the cost to our spiritual efficiency in- 
curred by their loss would, we believe, be greater; and 
next, that much of the “ bondage” in which Parliament 
at present keeps the Church is at their dictation,—an 
infringement on the constitutional rights and liberties 


the State than is the present tyranny suffered by the 
monks at the hands of the Radical Ministry in France. 
The Scotch Establishment can and does have greater 


liberty, and we look forward to the day when a more 
generous Parliament will restore to us the like freedom. 


For the rest, whether the bondage under Parliament 
or under deacons and vestries be the worse is matter 
of opinion, and Mr. Rogers is entitled to his own; but 
last week’s Guardian (Nov. 24) contains a letter from 
one who has tried both systems, and he roundly asserts 
that all who have an experimental knowledge of both 
sides can testify” that the liberty 1s greater, the re- 
straints more equitable, in the Established Church than 
in Dissent. 

6. Lastly, Mr. Rogers falls back upon the argument 
that Disendowment is “a matter of right,” and “ even 
if Nonconformists were not disposed to insist upon their 
right, they have no opt ion in the matter.” No option,” 
om not? Because “ it is the nation, through its Legis- 
lature, which must settle this question.” Of course it 
must; but can that acquit the personal conscience of 
each agitator, or merge it in the common responsibility 
of the Legislature ? Unless, indeed, it is not (as we 
supposed), the Liberationist who is straining every nerve 
to induce “the nation” to adopt his programme, 
but “the nation” which with one voice demanding 
Disendowment, drags along with it the Liberationist 
nolens volens. 

But again, we must submit to that condition of ine- 
quality which a State Church creates . . . or we must 
seek Disendowment as well as Disestablishment.” Now, 
Gir, without stopping to deny that the Church of Eng. 
land can be accurately described as “a State Church,” 
we, at all events, may dismiss the ideal, and ask what is 
the actual condition of inequality submitted to by 
Nonconformists, and to be — only by Disendow- 
ment as well as Disestablishment.” Chiefly these—the 
King may not be a Roman Catholic, the Lord Chan- 
cellor must be a Churchman, a Dissenting minister can- 
not read prayers in Parliament, and the ez officio chair- 
man of a parish is the vicar. Is it possible that the 
redress of such inequalities as these (which, personally, 
I am Liberal enough to surrender to-morrow) can neces- 
sitate that pious men should agitate for the confiscation 
of the property of the Church against its will? But, 
again, is it not, after all,a fact that many Noncon- 
formists, especially Methodists, do exercise“ an = 1 
by refusing to have anything to do with the Libera- 
tionist scheme? Is it not also a fact that other Noncon- 
formists (sane politicians or no) favour Disestablish- 
ment, but are averse to Disendowment ? Has not Mr. 
Rogers even admitted that, could he be convinced that 
the Church has a right to her property (though I know 
not who will convince him, if Dr. Freeman does not), 
he himself would abandon the agitation for Disendow- 
ment ? . 

Possibly it provokes a smile to be told that this is 
a question between earnest Christians discussing pene. 
tical duty to our neighbour,” Ke. It should not, for it 
was the sole cause of their correspondence. I did not 
ask why Secularists join the Liberation Society, nor why 
those filled with obvious envy and rencour against the 
Church wish to despoil her. It is plain enough. Beth 
agree with us that Disendowment will do the Church an 
injury. But what I wanted to know was how men— 
recognising to the full their duty to their neighbour, 
aspiring to the highest Christian life, profersing real 
* for the Church, and anxious that nothing 
should be done to weaken religion—can spend their 
time, their money, their energies in work so plainly 
primd facie injurious to their fellow Christians. We 
read lists of meetings held in chapels, not for devo- 
tional exercises but to discuss the origin and the extent 


| 


of the Church no more essential to our connection with | 


of the Church's income; we hear of vast sums of money, 
more than £80,000 in six years, spent in order to spread 
far and wide (not always very accurate) accounts of 
Church abuses. Is this really doing the work of Christ ? 
Can such om ee deepen and strengthen the Chris- 
tian character? Can it help to sp true religion ? 
In the face of the awful depths of sin and ignorance in 
our age, in the face of the vast masses, hostile or in- 
different to church and chapel alike, “conscious that 
the energies of all combined are equal to the pressure 
of the great work that haa to be dane (as the resolu- 
tion quoted in my first letter said), can this be the 
time for an agitation which must inevitably divide 
Christians into two hostile camps ? 
_ Weare often told that it 1s natural for Dissenters to 
indulge in hard langu about the Church, because 
they consider the Establishment “ sinful.” Will they 
bear with me when I remind them that it is impossible 
for Churchmen to watch the Liberationist campaign 
with the indifference befitting spectators of a game at 
chess? Wecannot but such an attack upon our 
endowments, not 1 as a certain injury to the spiri- 
tual efficiency (for the time being) of the Church, but 
also as a heinous offence against Him who has said, 
“Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour's land. 
mark.” No doubt it may be said in reply, “ If I could 
believe that any wrong would be done by Disendow.- 
ment, I would rather bear the injustice . . . than be 
a party to inflict injustice on others.” But surely the 
law of Christ goes beyond this. It says, “consider the 
Jeelings of others,” put yourself in their place.” Even 
granting their argument about “national property,” 
Ke., Liberationists know full well the deep-seated feel. 
ings of Churchmen about their scheme. To me it is 
inexplicable how pious Nonconformists can still carry 
on their agitation in the face of the commandment— 
Do unto others as ye would they should do unto vou. 
I speak, Sir, the feelings of very many Churchmen 
when I say that it is the deepest grief and pain to us 
that, whenever we try with all our might to recognise 
the friendly motives of Nonconformists, their ugly 
spectre, their unaccountable phenomenon in Christian 
morals, stops the way. Nothing, I am persuaded, more 
effectually hinders kindly feelings and godly sympathy 


between us in our common warfare tein. It wae 
in the earnest hope that this obstacle might be removed 
that I wrote my first letter. Thanking Mr. Rogers for 


the courtesy of his replies, I must close my last letter 
with the hope that his explanations of “friendly” Dis- 
endowment are more satisfactory to others than they 


— to me. 
ov. 29, 1880. A PERPLEXED PARSON. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Str,—I am very sorry that your courteous correspon: 
dent remains “ perplexed” to the {last, especially as I 
can do nothing more to relieve him from his difficulties. 
Our opinions as to Church Establishments are wide as 
the poles asunder; but why shouldit not be possible for 
him to believe that I, while maintaining my own views 
on this particular question, have no unfriendly senti- 
ment to the Church which enjoys the prestige and 
revenues of the Establishment? The existence of a 
State Church places all Dissenting communities ina 
position of legal inferiority ; but I do not suppose that 
your correspondent insists on the muintenance of the 
present state of things, in order to perpetuate that 
inequality, and so put down Dissent. I give him credit 
for being influenced by a belief in the equity and desir- 
ableness of the present arrangement, and all I ask is, that 
Churchmen should do thesame by me and Liberationists 
Ss I desire only to act in the spirit of the Primate’s 
astcharge. Headmits thatthe battle of the State Church 
must be fought out, but he urges that, despite our 
wide differences on that question, there ought still to be 
friendly relations between us. These I desire to pre- 
serve; but if any one takes such a strong view about 
our action relative to Disendowment that he cannot 
believe in the possibility of any kindly feeling on oar 
e I must leave the matter. Life is far too short to 

» expended in a controversy whether or not we can 
be friends. I can only say for myself, 1 will, as far as 
I have opportunity, earnestly contend for principles, 
but nothing shall tempt me to unchristian sentiments 
towards either the men from whom I differ or the 
systems to which I am opposed. 

There are several points in the closing letter of your 
correspondent which would tempt me to enlarge, but I 
content myself with one or two passing comments. As 
to Dr. Freeman and his theory about endowments, it 
may seem presumptuous for me to say so, but I am not 
at all moved by his great name. If the question were 
one as to the facts, I might bow; but his inferences 
from facts are a very different thing. I have more than 
once given with considerable fulness my reasons for dis- 
senting from his inferences, and it is simply impossible 
to repeat them here. As to the suggestion that I had 
said something which made it inconsistent in me to preach 
a sermon followed by a collection, it may be left to take 
care of itself. Money may be an instrument which 
spiritual force uses without being an element in the 
force itself. But this is a mere obiter dictum which has 
nothing to do with the main issue. I never denied that 
money is useful for Church work. My contention 
was that spiritual force is independent of it. I go 
further, and say that money may be obtained in such 
a way, and held on such conditions, as to destroy spi- 
ritual life; certainly the Church does not live by bread 
alone. 

In all controversies between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, we are pretty sure to hear something about 
the tyranny of deacons; but what it has to do with the 

resent correspondence, I am puzzled to understand. 
No one wishes to deprive the clergy of the Bishops to 
whom they show such deferential 44 or to inflict 
on them the deacons to whom they are 80 averse. All 
that we desire is, to free them from the domination of a 
Parliament, many of whose members do not belong to 
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the Church of which they are the rulers, and some of | 


whom are avowed unbelievers. But if Parliament re- 
laxes its bold, it certainly will not leave the Church in 
the enjoyment of a public estate. If it can be shown 
that there is no such estate, I shall not be troubled. 
But before I could be brought to believe that a propert 
given toa Church which included the nation, and whic 
was in connection with Rome, belongs to a part of the 
nation, and a part which repudiates all fellowship with 
Rome, as its private p y, I must ignore my read- 
ings of history and take leave of my common-sense. 
Yours, J. G. ROGERS. 


Correspondence. 


FARMERS AND TITHES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Siz,—Farmers in various parts of the country, and 
especially in counties where they grow hops, fruit, or 
market-garden produce extensively, — for some little 
time been agitating on the Tithe Question. Not much 
— notice has been taken of the meetings which have 

held on the subject, perhaps because it has not 
been easy to ascertain, with an y ee of certainty, the 
principles on which those who hed bom profuse in com- 
plaints, 1 to proceed, with a view to securing a 
remedy 
In some irstances the speakers at the meetings have 
directed their remarks to the comparatively insignificant 
question of the corn returns, while in others they have 
enlarged upon the history of tithes, and denounced 
them as an intolerable burden upon the land, without 
showing at all distinctly how they are to be got rid 
of. What has been more clear than anything else has 
been the conviction that many of the leaders of the 
movement were ona false scent; for, as a burden upon 
land, it is pretty certain that tithes can only be got rid 
of by bei eemed. If the Church were disesta- 
blished disendowed to-morrow it is certain that the 
Church tithes would not be given to the owners of land, 
while the lay — riators would not be touched by the 
p . Whether in appropriating the impost to 
other uses than that of supporting a State Church the 
landowners would get greater relief than other people 
or not, is a question which it would be premature to 
discuss; but it is certain that they would not be 
allowed to absorb all, or nearly all, the benefit. That 
tenant-farmers will be benefited by a readjustment o 
the tithe system I have no doubt whatever, because it is 
perfectly that they suffer from it very unjustly at 

resent; but it seems to me quite as certain that the 
efit they will receive will not be through the removal 

of the burden on land now levied in the form of tithes, 
5 some relief must necessarily be secured, even in 
this direction, if a fair valuation of what is due to the 
State and to private owners takes the place of the present 
excess've assessment. 

It is difficult to deal with so complex a question as 
that of tithes in a short compass, and I shall confine 
my remarks strictly to the burden as it affects the 
interests of tenant farmers. To take ordinary tithes 
first, tenants, in my opinion, have a grievance in being 
obliged to pay it at all. It was intended to be a charge 
on the land —not on the cultivation of the land; but as 
in the case of all other char that the landowners 
were not prohibited by law from passing on to their 
tenants, it has been so shifted. If tithes were a fixed 
charge, it would make no difference to the tenant, 
beyond the slight disadvantage of having to make a 
temporary advance of money on the landlord's behalf, 
whether it was in the first instance paid by him or by 
the owner of his farm. But as it is a fluctuating 
charge, and one, moreover, fluctuating in proportion to 
the prices of corn in the past rather than in the present, 
the tenant is often compelled to pay—sometimes during 
a long lease—more than he had any reason to expect 
he would have to pay when he entered u his occu- 
peice. In the second place, landlord and tenant were 

oth wronged by the unfair method of estimating the 
tithe-rent charge on the average of the corn returns— 
only the best of the corn being represented in the re- 
turns, and a great deal of that after the merchant's 
profit and rail charges have been added. Some leading 
spokesmen of the farmers say that these disadvantages 
would be removed by making tithe a fixed charge, and | 
collecting the amount direetly from the landowners. | 
So far as I have yet mentioned the grievances com- | 
lained of that is quite true; but it is not true that 
armers have no further concern with the whole ques- 
tion. They, like the rest of the nation, would derive 
advantage from the appropriation to truly national | 
purposes of an immense sum of money now used in 
support of the State Church. Still, it is clear that to 
fix the amount of tithe and collect it from the owners 
instead of the tenants of the land would be a much 
simpler and more effectual remedy for a portion of the 
grievance than any attempt to tinker at the corn returns, 
and at the same time, redemption or national appro- 
priation would be facilitated, whenever either might be 
ed upon. To this extent at least, then, the Libera- 
tionist and the farmer may work together. 


_ When that monstrous impost called “extraordinary 
tithe” comes to be considered, there is a much clearer | 
issue before us. When the Tithe Apportionment Act 
was passed, it was a great mistake to allow the con- 
tinuance of this truly extraordinary charge. Some 
compromise should have been come to that would have 


or the undoubted hardships of their position. |. 


tables so much needed in greater abundance by our 
increasing population, should have t> pay a heavy fine, 
in addition to the ordinary tithe, is mtolerable. Mr. 
Inderwick, who has promised to introduce a Bill on the 
subject next Session, proposes that the — * no 
longer be levied on any fresh land 1 with hops, 
fruit, or v bles, and that it shall be allowed to die 
out on land now subject to it, as it would if the land 
were directed to p of ordinary farming. Pro- 
bably no better settlement of the case could be devised 
until the whole Tithe Question comes to be dealt with. 

At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance, held 
to-day, there was an animated discussion on the ques- 
tion whether “the readjustment of ordinary tithe 
cl and the abolition of extraordinary tithes ” should 
be added to the programme of objects. There was a 
very strong opposition from some who fear that the 
adoption of the new object will cause prejudice against 
the Alliance; but in the end the resolution, verbally 
amended—the word “ redemption” being substituted 
for“ abolition ”—was carried by a considerable majority. 
There is no doubt but that this addition will greatly 
increase the popularity of the Alliance amongst 
farmers, particularly those of the southern, south- 
eastern, and south-western counties. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Dec. 8th. A RETIRED FARMER. 


— — — — 


THE IMPRISONED CLERGYMEN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Sin, —In regard to the | xm taken up by the Noncon- 
formist newspapers in dealing with the cuses of the 
imprisoned clergymen of the Established Church, might I 
venture to ask you whether the prosecutions of Mr. Dale 
and Mr. Enraght and others by a society representing only 
a section of the Church, for matters avowedly of conscience, 
are not far more pronounced instances of persecution than 
the cases of conscientious Dissenters formerly prosecuted 
and imprisoned for disobedience of law in non-payment of 
Church-rates, and of anti-vaccinationists, who have equally 
conscientious scruples ? 

I remain, yours truly, 
B. HARDY. 

English Church Union, 35, Wellington-street, Strand, 

London, W.C., December 2nd, 1880. 

[Colonel Hardy forgete it was not the Church Associa- 
tion, but Parliament, that passed the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. He confounds things that differ. It is 
true that in each case referred to the law has been dis- 
obeyed. But there the resemblance ends. The opponents 
of Church-rates and vaccination were never assenting 
parties to the laws they have repudiated. The imprisoned 
clergymen are entirely inconsistent. Asit has been pithily 
put by the Liberation Society, They do not object to laws 
which secure to them the use of the parish churches; 
which enforce the payment of tithes; which give Bishops 
seats in Parliament, and the clergy authority in the 
parishes. They object only to laws which compel them to 
fulfil the contracts into which they have entered, and which 
are intended to protect the rights of the laity.” Every 


clergyman who wishes to be a law unto himself can easily 
become so by withdrawing from the ministry of the Esta- 
blished Church. If he does not, he is bound to submit.— 
Ep. N. and J. 
THE REV. J. G. ROGERS'S LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Sin. — Although it should not be supposed that the attend- 
ance at Mr. Rogers’s lectures is less than the ordinary 
attendance at the Congregational lecture, I agree with your 
correspondent “L”’ that it is most desirable that a far 
larger number of the members of our London congregations 
—and especially the younger members—should avail them- 
selves of such an opportunity of acquiring information on an 
unusually wide range of interesting topics, imparted with a 
vivacity which secures unflagging attention, and a sug- 
gestiveness which makes the information doubly valuable. 

Whether all that is possible in the way of advertising the 
lectures has hitherto been done, I am unable to judge; but 
if those who have already attended will use their personal 
influence to induce others to hear the remaining lectures of 


the course the attendance may be easily trebled, and the 
purpose of the course be more fully realised. As to the 
hour of commencement, I admit the difficulty of deciding ; 
but probably nearly all those who are likely to attend 
could do so at 6.30 or 6, insteal of 7.30, and the lectures 


should begin “ sharp.“ 
Yours truly, 


Des. 3, 1880. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 


— — — — 


THE LORD'S SUPPER AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—The practice advocated by Mr. Gallaway in your 
last issue of inviting persons to join in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, irrespective of church-membership, 
should not, I think, be adopted without serious considera- 
tion. I do not deny that cases may exist where it would 
be desirable to admit to the Lord’s table thcse who have 
not, at least as yet, joined a church—where, in fact, it would 
savour of narrow and lifeless ecclesiasticism, to exclude 
them. But I refer to the cases—unhappily not a few—of 
persons who are only too ready to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the church while declining to take any share 
in its responsibilities or its work, who will join in the out- 


xtin ul h i * ; . > - at 
8 guished this tax on ente rprise for all future time. | ward expression of Christian communion, and yet, whether 


Its existence at present further — — a problem 


sufficiently difficult without it, and if it can done 
away with by immediate 2 every one but u 
comparatively few interested persons will be gratified. | 
That in these days, when ordinary farming is a losing 
business, farmers who plant fruit orchards or hops, or 


devote their capital an industry to the growth of vege, | your influential pages. I fear, indeed, that the theory of 


from pride or from some other form of self-pleasing, refuse 
to enter into the spirit and reality of such communion. 
This is certainly not a state of things to be acquiesced in, 
and its existence goes far to account for that want of power 
on the Church’s 4 to affect beneficially those without to 
which attention has been lately more than once drawn in 


| church-membership needs a thorough revisal, in the light of 


Scriptural (not to say natural) first principles; and I trust 
the day isjnot distant when our churches will refuse 
to receive to its professed fellowship, much more to 
habitual participation in its most solemn and significant 
service apart from that, any but those who give token of 
zealous readiness to unite with the church in its works of 
usefulness. For what is a Christian Church but a Society 
for the spread of Christianity? It was confessedly so when 
it started on its career, and the time, alas! has not yet 
arrived when it.can afford to lay aside that character. 

Mr. Gallaway’s letter, however, does in a manner answer 
itself. He admits the necessity of maintaining the Church. 
But, were the 8 in question to become general, the 
result would the Church’s extinction. As it is, the 
number of its pledged members is lessened, and chiefly 
among those classes best qualified by position and educa- 
tion to render church-membership a ity and power. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


December 6. OBSERVER. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—I hope Mr. Gallaway will not think me intrusive if 
I emphasize the distinction which (although it exists in his 
letter published in your last issue) is often confused in the 
thought and expression of many. Communion at the Lord’s 
table and church-membership are distinct terms, having 
distinct privileges and duties, and I feel sure that one 
reason why so little advan is gained by these institutions 
in our Con tional churches is because they are so mixed 
up the one with the other. How many are there who “ join 
the Church in order to commune at the Lord's table, and 
who, when they have so done, believed they have fulfilled 
the chief duty of membership; how many more who are 
kept away from both the communion and membership 
because of the inquisition preceding the former ? 

The regulations for the observance of what I am reverent 
enough to call Holy“ Communion are fully set forth in 
1 Cor. xi. 23 to 29, and it is rather singular that worse evils 
than those which Mr. Gallaway fears are graphically told in 
the preceding verses. But Paul only provides one sort of 
examination—viz., “ Let a man examine himself,“ and pro- 
nounces but one sentence on the one who is “guilty of the 
body and the blood of the Lord —viz., He eateth and 
drinketa judgment to himself.” If the service be made 
truly spiritual—a season when the soul and its Saviour meet 
in real and vital union, surrounded by the safeguards ap- 
pointed by the apostle—there will be very little cause to fear 
the intrusion of the inebriate or profane. It is the table of 
the Lord; let us be careful to meet Him in spirit and in 
truth, declaring His death till He come, and, with all rever- 
ence, let us leave Him to draw thither whom He will as His 

ests. 

Sehe charter, too, of the society or Church is amply 
endowed with authority in Matthew xviii. 18 to 20, and if 
membership were made a more real matter than it often is, 
we should have, instead of weak churches, bands of livi 
working Christian men and women, taught to 

each other as brethren in the Lord, whose meeting 
would be both interesting and important, because of the one 
qualification that must exist to make them valid—viz., Christ 
in the midst. Who shall doubt the authority of such a 
Church: while as to work, it would, indeed, be “ terrible as 
an army with banners.” The examination of candidates 
for, and admission into, such a society would not be a trivial 
matter. Let us, then, insist on these distinctions, and rd 
the table of the Lord as free to all who would come to Him, 
and Church-members as an elect body qualified for carrying 
on the work of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 


Yours truly, 
Sidcup, December 5th, 1880. J. O. NATHAN. 


OUR “ORDINARY” PREACHING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sia, — Your correspondent, “‘G. L.,“ speaking of preach- 
ing, says: “ Dissenters almost everywhere leave doctrine to 
take care of itself, and scarcely ever preach it at all.“ Pos- 
sibly if he were to give us some definition of what exactly 
he means by doctrine, there — be some peculiarity iu his 
conception of it that would make his statement appear less 
opposed to fact. Understanding it in the ordinary ta- 
tion of the term, heshows that certainly he is very much of 
a stranger to what is common amongst n 
“in the Northern part of the Ki m.” Can it be the fact 
that throughout broad England Dissenting ministers are so 
devoted to the inculcation and exposition of Christian “ prac- 
tice ” that they neglect to bring into operation the highest 
motive power? Do they, as a rule, leave their hearers 
in ignorance of the character of God and the wonders of 
redeeming love? While ‘‘ warning every man and teaching 
every man in all wisdom,“ so far as this can be done in the 
absence of doctrine, do they, as a rule, fail to preach 
Christ? How is it with you in the South? Does G. L.“ 
expect those who are at a distance to believe that Dissenting 
ministers in London “ scarcely ever preach” doctrine “ at 
all” ? We should not readily infer t they do fail from 
sermons we get to read said to be preached in London. No 
less startling is the statement implied in the letter of “ Un- 
sectarian,’ where he speaks of the need for something 
being done to make the ordinary sermon worth listening 
to.“ Possibly the extravagance of this statement obviates 
all “need for something being done to counteract its ten- 
dency. And yet its tendency may be towards untold evil. 
It may be granted that in too many cases there is room for 
much improvement in the “ ordinary sermon,“ but what 1s 
likely to be the effect on the minds of the multitudes of, say, 
young men and women, who are connected with congrega- 
tions in which the preaching is deserving of earnest heed 
and commendation, when they take their places in the 
sanctuary with the thought present to their minds that the 
ordinary sermon is not worth the hearing? Neither of the 
correspondents to whose statements I am taking exception 
have offered any evidence in support of what they have said. 
May I suggest that they give us a volume of such sermons 
as they thiuk ordinary sermons should be ? 

Cluny-hill, Forres. ALEXANDER MUNRO. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM W SOUTH WALES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to address a few words to 
the ministers and deacons of our churches in England? It 
is well known that for the last twenty years organised efforts 


have been made to establish English churches in the 
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southern 
dt ut one hundred. We find a large number of 

2 ristians conting to settle in our tous and centres 
of industry every year. A large proportion of these are 
members of Congregational churches at ome; but when they 
fettle in Wales many of them join other denontinations for 
tarious reasous, and not a few settle down into indifference, 
#Hich ultimately develope into open ungodliness. Such is 
not the rule, but the exception; arid we dre anxious to reduce 
the exception into as small proportion as possible. 

Will the ministers — kindly oblige us, in giving 
letters of transfer to any members coming to Wales, 
to ask them to join the Congregational church at once, 
and introduce themselves to the minister, who will be 
very glad to help them in any way possible? It is also de- 
sirable to convey an intimation to the minister of the place 

the removal of soch persons to his district; he will then 

e in a position to seek them and help them in various ways. 
Zuor mie to push this last point on tlie attention of our 
lilinisters in England; aud this will help us very materially 
in our arduous work by attending to this sipiple request. 
They will find the minister's address in the Fear Book, but 
should the church be vacant at the tinie / or should the name 
of the place be unpronounceable and unspellable, let them 
write to me, and I will be able to put the matter right at 
once, as I have a personal knowledge of every district. 
B. WILLIAMS, 
Seoretary of the South Wales Society. 
Awatives, Pec, 6, 1980, 


———[_—_—— —«__ 


IHRE MARRIAGE LAWS: 

fa the Baiter of the Nonconformist and Indepertdénd. 
Sm, It would be a pity i the correspondence, which you 
have generously allowed to be eric on should degenerate 
into an unholy quarrel bet ween registrars and Nonconformist 
ministers. I would not, therefore, advert to Mr. W. A. Blake's 
sarcastic letter of last week but for the importance of the 
*ubject more immediately at issue, and about which he has 
ut forth 745 very crude notions, We must first clearly 
Indetstand the nature atid o ion cf evisting laws before 
Je can hope to help in reforming them; and it Will be clear, 
Ht ‘east to registration officers, that Mr. Blake has a very 
vag dd acqua intapeh With them. For instance; in trying to 
prove that “A Registrar” is dvitMirg; yd th registrars 
are representatives of the Poor-law of Englaud, he ef “Tr 
Salford the registrar has his office in the Union buildings.” 
Why, sir, I have my office in the vestry of a Nonconformist 
chapel, and does that e that I am a representative of the 


oor-law of England? My hbouring registrar has his 
5 beck rloyr of a toba — 2 shop. oes that prove 
tHe sanle thing! tran e th lake 


evidently thinks he ts enlighteilirig dy ty ci 1 had 
‘innocently sup that the general fates 14. ike the 

uturion in the Gospels,” un — It is true, uc 

odlit; that Somerset House is controlled by Acts of Parlia- 
gut, but in — r Hose Acts, Mr, Flake = also 
innocently suppose that the poteticy cf Somerset House will 
count for as much as that of Nonconformist minister“; nor 
is this unreasonable. 

Mr. Blake is welcome to all the interest he can find in my 
signature,” and to all the logical consistency of twitting 
tHe contvintation of registrar aud Nonconformist minister 
with His manfegt desire to Ve a registrar himself, evon at 
the cost o purchasitig His dyn regigters dt His own law. 
stationers.“ Just fancy, sir; d ltw cautpelling al) Non 
onformist ministers to purcliase their own niarrhtye regis. 
fers dnd then conipelliug them to give tllem up for inspec- 

on dnd ifo kustody: t oes, rot even occur E, Mr. | ake 
that no law-statiorier has euch looks, nor vould he be likely 
to ceep such as must be subject to the approval cf aut hority 
Why, sir; eren our ink is specially made, and its exclilsite 
lise enforced. 

Vr. 5 ke objects to separating the civil and religious 
pits of the nidrriaPe cbrfniony because ＋ method is 
coftrary to the traditions sila a of the Engfish 

ple.’ Why, sir, the same may be sditl—perhap? has 
—— said —of all the long-standing laws that ever were 
reformed. Certainly it would be true of baptism and birth 
istration; but this prejudice has long ago given place to 
6 füluess, while clrurchings and baptisms go on as usual. 

r: Make says F pt to have / two celebrations in the case 
uf éveryord outside his (rity) N Happy flock!” Now, sir, 
1 do no such thing; for thduglt I aut a regietrar of births and 
death, yet not of marriages; therefore atty change wens 
any affect nie with other Nonconformist ministers. Aud 

Hen as td two celebrations ;’”’ my plan involves no more 
foing to aud fro than now. Indeed; Mr. Blake himself fears 

6 cHdngé I propos would cause less by inducing people to 
say, ‘Why go to church at all?“ Aud this he thinks 
would be 442 I admit that I should regret to see 

art ies, at such times especially, disdaining Christian counsel) ; 
but even these seasons are too often only occasions of flirta- 
tion for the devotees of fashion, rice and slipper throwing, 
&e. I do not believe, however, that religious interests are in 
any danger. We have had no experience of it, while there 
have been increasing numbers married, and are being daily 
married in the very way I propose. 

Mr. Blake regards it as an “ insufferable degradation” 
that the names of parties proposed to be married should be 
“hung up for twenty-one days in the office of the clerk of 
the Union side by side, in all likelihood, with the printed list 
of paupers.” I reply that this is no necessary part of my 
plan, though I see no more degradation here than in the 
wotley banns at Church, and believe it will be an evil day for 
all parents when their children can get married without our 
haying any chance of knowledge of the transaction. 

Still hoping for equality and eficiency in the working of 
our warriage laws, 

to remain yours faithfully, 
A REGISTRAR AND NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTER. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. —Mr. Blake has favoured you with another epistle on 
this subject. He says, in reply to your foot-note to his 
former letter, that his plan is meant to apply to all mar- 
riages when it is found to work satisfactorily amongst Non- 
conformists. May I be permitted to suggest that the 
clergy would probably say, We don’t want it and we won't 
have it,” a reply which was considered by Mr. Blake to be 
rather pithy when applied to registrars? So long as the 
Church is by law established, so long will the clergy have 
special privileges, and, therefore, J again hambly suggest 
that Mr. Blake would do well to apply his superabundart 


rt of the Principality, and those number at | 


— 


of the Church. 


The signature of a correspondent, “ Another Registrar and 
Nonconformist Minister,“ struck me at first as being rather 


singular, but there is no law against u Nonconformist mini- 
ster being a registrar. There is a law, however, against his 
acting in his dual capacity at the same marriage. A re- 
gistrar cau legally marry without the presence of a minister, 
but he must not go through any religious service or 
ceremony. 

Mr. Blake thinks “That Somerset House should, in ex- 
change for the #3 which it receives from Nonconformist 
ministers when registering their chapels for marriages, fur- 
nish them with a register for vate use. Now, in the first 
place, Mr. Blake knows that Nonconformist ministers do not 
pay the £3 at all; it is paid out of the church funds. I 
should scarcely be disposed to apply such a mild term as 
quibbling to this statement. But what has Somerset House 
to do with private registers? Mr. Blake says, “ Perhaps 
Somerset House would permit us to buy our own at the law- 
stationer’s. He proposes entirely to separate the civil from 
the religious ceremony, and have two celebrations in the 
case of every one outside his own happy flock. Now, this 
is Amply unintelligible. The he probably refers to our 


| energies to the work of bringing about the disestablishment a new baptism of the Spirit of God? We are having new 


_ ecclesiastical buildings, a wider reli 
chers, equal in natural talent, I 
y the Charch in any age and yet weare met by the cry that 
the Church is scarcely holding its own. Men are in 
at the prospect of the —1 battle with infidelity, and now 
we are demanding better men and new measures. 

But deliverance will not come from these. “Oh, Lord, 
our cry is unto Thee,” was the ancient prayer of the Church, 
and must be so again. Nothing but the “shout of the 
King in our midst can nerve us for the battle. Nothing 
but the consecration of our hearts and lives to Christ can 
fill us with the power we need. But if we gain this, we 
gain all we want. It is the churches’ weakness that is the 
Be pte strength. 

am far from being an alarmist. On the contrary, I 
believe things are better in our churches than Mr. 
resents. His very desire to see the Church ful- 
filling her high destiny, leads him, I think, to under-estimate 
her achievements. The longing of many earnest souls for 
greater r in the preacher, a greater life in the Church, 
and a mightier influence working in the world, is in itself an 
angury for good; and if, instead of wasting itself, as too 
often it does, in mere criticism on existing men and means, 


ous liberty, an array of 
„lie ve, to that produced 


mutual brother; the Nonconformist minister and registrar, 
rolled into oο whom he hes disposed of two or throe sen- 


tences before. Ihis, to say thte lenst, is very careless writing, | 


but probably thought qulfe good 
Somerset House, the Registrar-General, and his army of 
ean registrars, about all of whom Mr, Blake makes 

imself rather merry. 

Why should Nonconformists not be allowed to buy thetr 
wt registers for private use? This cannot be a very expen- 
* proseoding. For the trifling sum of a few shillings, a 
registet could ¥ Wought that would serve a very large 
majority of the licerised places of worship for fifty years. 
The district in which I aum oft of two registrars, has about 
sixty registered places of worship other than Established 
churclics; and taking about fifty of them, they will not 
average two tidrriages in the year each; aud yet there are 
pent who would adfocste the appointment of registrars 
or every chapel iu the person of the minister who would 
have to make his quarterly returns to be forwarded to and 
carefully examined by the superintendent, and him for- 
warded to Somerset House, to be bound up and carefully 
preserved, al vary 4 marked nil, 

Turning to miy letter, Mr. Blake accuses me of making a 


enough to dispose of | of those that published it.” 


it would cry to our Divine Head for a gracious baptism of 
His Spirit, the results would be all they would desire. If 
“the Lord gave the word,” “ would be the compan 

ew mien would appear, an 

the old men would be clothed with a new vigour, and the 
Church itself would renew ita youth. 

I trust we are catching the first gentle breathings of a 
Divine blessing. I think I can discern the indication of 
coming good; I fancy Ican hear the tramp of God's great 
arnty coming for the world’s blessing. At all events, my 
faith can rest on the Divine promise and love. Let our 
prayer be, Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly,” and head 

hy Church and lead us forth to conquest and to victory. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. SCOTT JAMES. 

Stratford-on-Avon, December 4, 1880. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — The invitation for universal and united prayer 
which the Evangelical Alliance has, for so many years, 


dl at turk and stiooting at him from behind a hedge. 
ow, | have ma ro personal attack upon him. Ihave 
simply criticised his utterances, which bo has made public | 
roperty ; and as for writitig wader the signature of “A 

‘gistrar,” I do so simply because I Weve no anshition to | 
parade myself before the public. 

With regard to the appointment of registrar of marriages, 
bort which Mr. Blake says I quibble, I have only to repeat 
that the of Guardians has nothing to do with a 
registrar of marriage, hie mame is never submitted to 
them, butato the Negistrar-Gefteral, by the Superintendent 

ist rar, whose nomination is; dd a matter of course, con- 
firuted, and the appointurent made, 

Mr. Make has beer looking at the 9 and he 
has seen “ Registrar for the Stockport Uniou, which he 
considers settles the pciftt, the siurple fact being that the 
registrar's district is conterminme with that of the Union. 


been permitted to send forth, has now in gone into all 
countries. The Council believe that their brethren every- 
where will renlise the call which God the Spirit is impressing 
upon all hearts for humiliation before Him, and earnest 
supplication for His gracious and mighty power to be more 
abundantly manifested in the salvation of sinners, and for 
the deliverence of His Church out of that deadly conflict 
with the powers of evil which assail it from all quarters. 
The Council affectionately entreatall who are in sympathy 
to seek that preparation of heart which the Holy Spirit 


giveth, so that the coming Week of Prayer may be entered 
upon in a fervent spirit of faith and eps 1 ve. 
The Council also hope that ministeria\ friends will do their 


utmost to extend the observance of the Week of Prayer by 
9 united meetings in their neighbourhoods. 
The subjects for each day's in n are annexed, and 
copies will be forwarded to any who apply for them. 
Yours faithfully, 


The Poor Law is applicable to the wWhele of England, and 
for that purpose the country was divided into districts called 
Unions. The registration and marriage laws were emacted 
ng @flerwards, and the districts into which the country 
tid beet divided were the best adapted for working the | 
machinery connected with the Registration and Marriage | 
Laws; but to Ny that therefure the two things have any 
Hiecessary conection with each other, is about as pitiful 
logie ae bo ty that because a minister's salary is paid out of 
the charcli fttds, and the £3 for licence tv nmrry is paid out 
of the same, therefvre ministers pay the £4. 

Mr. Blake thinks it an iusufferabh' degradation that the 
“ notices of marriages "’ should be hung up along with the 
rinted list of paupers. Was Mr. Blakeever in a superin- 
eridcHt Yegistrar's office? Superintendent registrars are 
almost invatidily very respectable solicitors, even when 
their offices are on tlie sane prewises where the Poor-law 
Board meet. I have been in a superintendent's office scores 
of times, and I never yet sawa of paupers, but have 
always seen notices of marriages if I cared to look at them. 
I hope Mr. Blake is a married man and has some children. 
Did it ever occur to him that it was a degradation that the 
registration of the birth of his child should pass through the 
superintendent registrar's office? I trow not. The idea of 
degradation is u pure invention of Mr. Blake's imagination. 
1 don't think it is quite becoming in a minister of the 
Gospel to speak so scornfully even of paupers. 


Iam, yours respectfully, 
A REGISTRAR. 


0 


— — 


CON GREGATIONALIS AND THE PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. | 
Sir,—I agree with Mr. Ford in thinking that if my sug- 


gestion that there is a lack of spiritual power in churches 
as well as ministers be correct, it only makes matters worse, 
not better. At the same time, a remark to this effect does 
not dispose of my statement. Still less does it clear the 
way for a consideration of new measures; us though new | 
measures, any more than new men, will avail to cope with 
the prevalent unbelief and evil. By all means let a num. 
ber of Peoples“ Congregational Churches!“ be tarted, and 
if they are worked by the right men and in a right spirit, 
they will succeed, just as mission halls and theatre ser- 
vices have done before them. I believe in trying new means 
and methods of work, which often succeed simply because 
they are new, not because they are any better than the old. 
Indeed, the old very often represents the permanent 
element in the Church which must be maintained, while 
the new is simply the outbreak of evangelistic zeal which 
I trust,as long as the needs of the world demand it, will 
be ever found ready to devise new plans to reach the masses 
of the people. | 
The eagerness with which theatre services were taken up, 
with which mission halls are maintained, and with which | 
such services as those inaugurated by Moody and Sankey | 


were adopted through the country, show that zeal and | 
earnestness are by no means lost among us. 


And now that 


Mr. Ford has suggested“ Peoples’ Congregations! Churches,” 
these, too, may be tried; but, after all, a deeper question lies 
behind—Have we, churches and ministers, the old power of 
the Christian lifa? Js not the grand requiremert of the age 


J. FIELD, Sec 
A. dc ARNOLD, | , 
Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand, W. 


„ „ Lhe following are the chief topics recommended by the 
Council of the Alliance :—Sunday, Jan. 2.— Sermons. “ Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.“ — Heb. 
xiii. 8. Monday, Jan. 3.—Praise and Thanksgiving for all 
Blessings. Tuesday, Jan. 4.—Humiliation and Confession. 
Wednesday, Jan. 5.— Prayer for the Church of Christ. 
Thursday, Jan. 6.—Prayer for the Young and their Instruc- 
tors. Friday, Jan. 7.—Prayer for all Nations. Saturday, 
Jan. 8.—Prayer for Christian Missions. Sunday, Jan. 9.— 
Sermons. “ Behol.i, I come quickly; hold fast that which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown,“ Rey. iii. 11. It is 
recommended to the conductors of meetings to allow, at 
suitable intervals, pauses for silent prayer, that each may 
supply what cannot be expressed 2 This ag be 
especially needed in confession and in prayers for families, 
and for the sick and dying. They need not exceed one 
minute in duration. 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY IN ST. GILES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin,—The touching misery and destitution of hundreds 
of poor ving families in this crowded ani poverty- 


stricken district is too well known to most of the inhabitants 


of this wealthy city and throughout the country pany 
to need much comment from me —suffice it to say that thou- 


Sands of our poor neighbours are huddled together in the 


wretched courts and alleys all around us in a miserable, 
half-starved condition. he winter, as far as we can at 
present see, will be very trying to many in consequence 
of the scarcity of work arising from the continued depression 
in trade. Christmas, with all its joyous festivities, ia just 
upon us, and [ am anxious not to overlook my poor folks in 
St. Giles. I have decided to adopt my usual plan, and have 
arranged to provide a good, substantial dinner at their own 
homes for about 150 families who can be proved to be in 


every respect deserving. We also wish to give a tea and 


pleasant entertainment, with a distribution of oranges and 
nuts to the children (six or seven lundred in 1 
well as to provide for our pressing winter necessities. 
your kind readers help us to cover these expenses ? 
Yours, sincerely, 
GEO. HATTON, 
Superintendent of the St. Giles Christian Mission, 
12, Ampton-p'ace, Regent-square, W.C. 
P.S.—Old boots, shoes, and clothing for children and 
adults much needed. 


HOW PETITIONS ARE GOT UP! 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —- With reference to the imprisonment of Mr. Dale it 
is interesting to note in what way — — for his release 
are obtained. The following occurred under my own obser- 
vation in one of the leading shops ina town in the North. 
Enter two Ritualistic ladies. Is it not a shame that Mr. 
Dale should be ia prison for conscience’ sake?” Trades 
man: Tes.“ Ladies: Will you sign this petition for 
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his release?” The petition is signed, and the ladies depart. | 


Tradesman (to the writer of this letter): I would sooner 
sign a petition for to hang him, but you see these ladies 
are excellent customers of mine, and if I had refused them 
they would never have entered my shop again.” Comment 
is needless. I enclose my card. A. 


CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —I have travelled very frequently in Ireland, and 
occasionally have lived there for several months at a time. 
I have also bi-weekly communications from the Emerald 
Isle, and my correspondents keep me well posted up in 
Celtic affairs. I received this morning a letter from county 
Clare, not far from the banks of the Shannon, and not one 
hundred miles from the city of Limerick. My correspondent 
is neither craven nor coward. The writer says, Of course, 
you read all about us here in this time of terror. Why, now, 
every scoundrel is taking advantage of the nervousness of the 
people, and tis unsafe to walk the roads around us, or 
even to open your door to answer a knock. The K——-s are 
afraid to venture into town in the evening. The country is 
really in a fearful state. I never was afraid before this. In 
sober reality, things look very dark.” The leprosy, also, I 
imagine from my correspondent’s letter, is tainting the 
kitchen authorities. 

In November last year I was travelling from Water- 
ford to Limerick, and when the train stopped at Clonmel, 
three farmers came into the same compartment as myself. 
I entered into a friendly conversation with them about the 
price of stock, butter, and other articles, and they said, 
Prices to-day in Clonmel market are very low.“ We 
then talked thonghtfully, as is my wont, about the state 
of the country. One farmer had apparently taken 
a thimbleful too much of Celtic fire-water; but the 
others were sober, and talked intelligently about politics 
and trade. Religious matters I did not moot. I asked, 
“What is your remedy for the present condition of 
things ?”’ he prompt reply was, “ Shooting the land- 
lords.” I asked, What do you mean by shooting? 
Putting cold lead into them,” was the immediate 
response. I naturally asked, What do you think God will 
say to you for shooting landlords in that staleF? “Ob,” 
said one, as to that, we don’t think very much about God in 
such matters about here.” I naturally attempted to 
prove to them that such principles and practices were 
a violation of all equity and liberty; but though I 
silenced my agricultural friends, I fear I did not convince 
them. These men were well dressed, well spoken, and not 
of the peasant class. Their farms, if I remember, were 
about one hundred acres each. Nor was their talk bravado or 
bluster. I asked them if their opinions were endorsed by 
many of their neighbours. They hesitated in replying to 
this question and said, We can't tell you how many think 
as we do.” They left the train at Limerick Junction. 

As a minister of the Gospel and a Congregationalist, will 
you kindly allow me to add, I sincerely and earnestly hope 
that English Independents will not allow the yy ye 
churches in Ireland to become weary or weak k of 
funds? Iam not one of those ardent spirits who imagine 
that Congregationalism was brought down direct from 
Heaven by the very same angel who announced the advent 
of the mer to the shepherds near Bethlehem; nor that 
the heavenly host chant their melody again principally 
over brotherhoods of Independents. But though Congrega- 
tional churches—great or small—do not 12 remind 
us of “ Paradise ined,” yet to what I may call the cen- 
tral thought of Independency we ought to be truly loyal, 
and I fearlessly maintain—against many if not all comers— 
that the principles embodied in most of our Independent 
Churches are as necessary for the Celt as for the Saxon, 
especially since the disestablishment of the Prelatic Church 
once dominant in the Island of Saints. 

Very faithfully yours, H. C. 

Egham Hill, Surrey, Nov. 27, 1880. 


— — — — — — 


NOTES FROM VICTORIA. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
MELBOURNE, Ist October, 1880. 


As I write, Melbourne is en féte. The thunder of artillery, 
the waving of flags, and the tramp of eager thousan 
roclaim the opening of the Melbourne International Ex- 
ibition of 1880. Concerning the extent of this under- 
taking I gave you a little information in my last. Suf- 
fice it now to say that with all the pomp and ceremony 
our little community could muster, the affair has to-day 
been opened. The associated trades play a prominent part 
in the social and political life of our community, and were 
largely represented in the procession of w-day. It may 
not be generally known to your readers that the working 
men of Victoria have established what is called the eight- 
hours system, that is to say, the nition of eight 
hours as the limit of a standard working day. It would be 
a blessing to many if some of the advantages of this system 
were transferred to shopkeepers and their employés. The 
“eight hours banner which notifies the boon which the 
workmen have secured for themselves, and the se te 
banners of the various trade associations were conspicuous 
objects along the line of march. Add volunteers, firemen, 
soldiers, men-of-wars-men, consuls and other dignities, and, 
as a crowning grace, the Duke of Manchester and the 
Marquis of Normandy, and you get an idea of how much 

nificence we are able to provide on a State occasion. 
The splendid success of our £2,000,000 loan, the news of 
which is published this morning, has added a special zest to 
the pleasures of to-day; though, truth to say, Victorians 
never show any lack of spirit in holiday making. The 
statement concerning the English, that “they take their 
pleasure sadly,” in no way applies to usin this part of the 
world. Notwithstanding that the revenue is declared to be 
insuffitient to meet the demands upon it; that “ retrench- 
ment” is the cry in Parliament; that civil servants are 
being dismissed, and further reductions spoken of; notwith- 
standing, moreover, this affair will cost us not less than a 
quarter of a million, all of it borrowed money, Victoria 
enters on the festivities of to-day with as much gaiety of 
demeanour as if things were all the reverse of what I have 
stated. It is a fact, however, that many sober people are 
asking themselves to day concerning the bill that has to be 
paid, and where the money is to come from. 

Turning from national to denominational matters I have 
tochronicle the welcome to Mr. Hebditch, which took place 
on Thursday 16th September. The welcome, though not so 
effusive as that to Mr. Jones, was in better taste, and hearty 


enough. Although Mr. Hebditch assured his audience that 


his preaching was very different from Thomas Jones’s, the 
orthodox will probably receive his utterances with 
greater favour. It is not expected that the miscellaneous 
crowd who came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
unique Welsh preacher will now be found at Collins-street. 
Mr. Hebditch has produced a very pleasant impression upon 
those who have come in nal contact with him; and he will 
have the sympathy of all Christian people in the effort he is 
making for the restoration of his son’s health. 


Literature. 


PERSONAL LIFE OF DR. LIVINGSTONE.* 


Dr. Buarkre has executed with good taste, and 
not a little literary skill, a task which from one 
point of view seems very easy, and from another 
very difficult. The facts of Dr. Livingstone’s heroic 
life have been so often recited, and the traits of his 
character so often enlarged upon that little or no 
room seems to be left for novelty, if even for fresh- 
ness, in such a rsonal memoir as this. Dr. 
Livingstone himself gave us a kind of preface to 
one of his volumes of travel, a remarkably skilful 
and condensed account of his earlier life. By a 
few touches he made us realise the conditions amid 
which, as a boy, he was brought up in Blantyre, 
as well as the inevitable inheritances ”’ (in his 
case happily of the purest and most benignant 
kind) which go, as the phrenologists say, to lay 
the foundations of temperament and character. 
This, together with the most salient points in his 
later volumes, constitute a full and reliable memoir, 
sufficient for the purposes of those who have the 
power and the leisure to study such a mind and 
character for themselves. Unfortunately, however, 
only a small percentage of readers could thus go 
direct to such sources and reconstruct a picture in- 
dependently. The family of Dr. Livingstone, there- 
fore, did right in resolving to present to the world 
something which should gather into one these scat- 
tered fragments of self-portraiture, emphasised and 
aided by extracts from private letters and journals. 
It was due to Dr. Livingstone’s memory that this 
should be done. In Dr. Blaikie they 1 found 
a careful, conscientious, and well-equipt biographer, 
who, if he sometimes lacks strengh and incisive 
decision of touch, which is now-a-days regarded as 
a sine qué non in biography, does much to make up 
for lack of these qualities by grace and tasteful 
self-restraint. If he does not deeply move us, he 
is always neat and readable; if he is never very 
brilliant, he is never dull; if he does not essay the 
dramatic-picturesque in dealing with subjects that 

re-eminently tempt to it, he never lapses into 
ooseness and“ fine writing; if he does not make 
us realise any new quality or combination of 
qualities, in the great discoverer and missionary, 
he certainly deepens our respect and reverence 
for him in view of the moral and spiritual 
forces which penetrated and informed all, and 
bound into kindly harmony, traits that now and 
then seemed to be somewhat inconsistent with each 
other. With the mass of material before him, no- 
thing could be easier for a veteran like Dr. Blaikie 
than to make an attractive and readable book, no- 
thing more difficult than to give such a new render- 
ing as would suffice to set the new biography in the 
ranks of those which may be said to reveal as well 
as to record. Dr. Blaikie, sooth to say, is no re- 
vealer ; he takes up the little sketches which in one 
form or other lay panty to his hand; and he fills in 
a line here and a line there, and with his eye intent 
on his original, patiently paints us a full length 
portrait, never — ape the minor details, which 
suggest to us how his subject came to be what he 
was, and how early influences decisively trace and 
justify themselves in his after-career. Never, per- 
haps, in biography was the law of self-help more 
strikingly illustrated, and shown to be compatible 
with the highest aspirations than in this one; 
never, perhaps, were disadvantages so decisively 
shown to be so susceptible of transformation into 
positive aids. Dr. Blaikie would deserve credit 
and praise were it for nothing but the way in which 
he has enforced this. Itis like an undercurrent in 
the volume. Taken by itself and put forward as a 
mere general statement, nothing could be more evi- 
dent, or, indeed, more commonplace. Dr. Blaikie’s 
merit lies in the way in which he has grouped his 
illustrations of it, so that this volume is valuable 
not only for what it adds to the facts concerning 
Dr. Livingstone, and derived from correspondence 
and diaries, but also for the mode in which the 
moving and informing moral elements are signal- 
lised and exhibited in their results. Mr. Carlyle, 
in one of his finest apostrophes, declared of 
Robert Burns’ father that the great poet was 
„the outcome of him and of many genera- 
tions such as him.” In a yet move special sense 


— 
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* The Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone, LL. D., D. C. L, chiefly 
from unpublished Journals and Correspondence in ession of 


his Family. By W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., with Portrait and 
Map. John Murray. 


may it be said that Livingstone was the outcome 


of many obscure generations. Much went to his 
making. He drew from the far past the decision 
and the disregard of danger as well as the caution 
and the persistence which so admirably tempered 
the Celtic elements in him. For, great as is the 
weight generally laid in the Saxon-like elements in 
Dr. Livingstone, he owed much to what he inherited 
of the milder Celtic nature. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
it will be remembered, traced to the Celtic spirit 
the power of apprehending, through fineness of 
sympathy, the thoughts and feelings, even the vague 
and unuttered sentiments of other peoples, which 
it was so difficult for the Saxon, in his bluff, self- 
assertive 4 to do; and in Dr. Livingstone's 
large and loving sympathy and consideration, his 
mild and géntle tolerance and his winning presence, 
by which he won the hearts of these African peoples 
where others were only likely to have offended and 
alienated them, we see the outcome—the blessed 
outcome, we had almost said—of the Celtic blood. 
In this point of view we feel that the elements 
kindly mingled in him to produce a man, in a special 
sense, providentially fitted, if we may say so, for 
the great work he had to do. For Providence, after 
all, does the great work inside a man first, and, this 
being so, he becomes, as it were, the agent of Pro- 
vidence in his own person. Dr. Blaikie speaks 
often of the Providence which seemed to prepare 
the way for Livingstone. He dwells on his presence 
of mind, fostered by the circumstances and the 
trials of his youth; of his complete independence 
ofluxuries, and capacity to live on less than ordinary 
allowance of f ; of his power of abstracting his 
mind from all noise and disturbance around him—a 
habit first learned at the spinning machine, when 
he read a book in the odd unoccupied moments. 
We are even inclined to believe that he owed much 
to his total failure as a preacher—connected with 
which we have here a somewhat laughable anec- 
dote—for this left him freer at an early period to 
concentrate his mind on points of more practical 
education in view of his great work. We follow him 
from Kuruman to Kolobeng, gradually extend. 
ing his researches, always with the view of 
carrying forward the mission work (for with 
him always the end of the geographical feat was 
the beginning of the missionary enterprise), 
crossing in his wise company the great continent 
from east to west; and again we follow him along 
the Zambesi, and later on these journeys in the 
Manyuema country, and in that last most memor- 
able enterprise, in which he lost his life; and always 
with the fullest conviction of his wisdom and the 
greatness and ripeness of his character. Dr. Blaikie 
has made this mental companionship more fully 
possible than it was before, and certainly deserves 
our cordial thanks for having done so. To read 
this memoir is not only to know Livingstone better, 
it is to be with him; for by aid of extracts from his 
letters and diaries, we are admitted into the recesses 
of his heart and mind. A kind of shy reserve was 
one of his characteristics; he never liked to say 
more than he felt, and was jealous of communi- 
cating more to the public than was felt to be 
judicious. Often his public references to private 
matters appear reserved and cold. Letters given 
here to his wife and children show conclusively how 
warm were his affections, how constantly present 
they were with him, and how the thought of them 
nerved, and braced, and encouraged him in the 
midstof the most trying and untoward circumstances 
in which he was 222 In justice to the memoir 
and its writer, we feel we cannot do better than 
cull a few extracts from the volume, more especially 
illustrative of the points we have more expressly 
dwelt upon. Dr. Blaikie thus describes Living 
stone’s early boyhood, and gives us a very charac- 
teristic incident :— 

David Livingstone's birthday was the 19th March, 1813. 
Of his early boyhood there is little to say, except that he was 
a favourite at home. The children's games were merrier 
when he was among them, and the fireside brighter. He 
contributed constantly to the happiness of the family. 
Anything of interest that happened to him he was always 
ready to tellthem. The habit was kept up in after years. 
When he went to study in Glasgow, returning on the Satur- 
day evenings, he would take his place at the fireside and tell 
them all that had occurred during the week, thus sharing 
his life with them. His sisters still remember how they 
longed for these Saturday evenings. At the village school 
he reveived his early education. He seems from his earliest 
childhood to have been of a calm, self-reliant nature. It 
was his father’s habit to lock the door at dusk, by which 
time all the children were expected to be in the house. One 
evening David had infringed this rule, and when he reached 
the door it was barred. He made no cry nor disturbance», 
but having procured a piece of bread, sat down contentedly 
to pass the night on the doorstep. There, on looking out, 
his mother found him. It was an early application of the 
rule which did him much service in later days, to make the 
best of the least pleasant situations. But no one could yet 
have though how the rule was to be afterwards applied, 
Looking back to this period, Livingstone might have said iu 
the words of the old Scotch ballad :— 


O, little knew my mother, 
The day sbe cradled me, 
The lands that I should wander oer, 
The death that I should dee. 
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At the age of nine he got a New Testament from his Sunday- 


school teacher for repeating the 119th Psalm on two succes- 
sive evenings with only five errors, a proof that perseverance 
was bred in his very bone. 


The complete self-denial of his Glasgow college 
life can be judged by the following passage :— 

If we had a note of his housekeeping in his Glasgow lodg- 
ing, we should wonder less at his ability to live on the 


fare to which he was often reduced in Africa. But the im- 
portance of the medical qualification had taken a firm hold 


like, he had been sowing his seed weeping ; but so far was he 


of his mind, and he persevered in spite of difficulties. | 


Though it was never his lot to exercise the healing art in 
China, his medical training was of the highest use in Africa, 
and it developed wonderfully his strong scientific turn. 

It was in the winter of 1836-37, that he spent his first 
session in Glasgow. Furnished by a friend with a list of 
lodgings, Livingstone and his father set out from ntyre 
one wintry day, while the snow was on the d, and 
walked to Glasgow. The lodgings were all too expensive. 
All day they searched for a cheaper apartment, and\at last 
in Rotten-row they found an apartment at two shillings a 
week. Next evening David wrote to his friend that he had 
entered in the various classes, and spent twelve pounds in 
fees; that he felt very lonely after his father left, but would 
put “a stout heart to a stey brae,” and “either mak’ a 
spune or spoila horn.’’ At Rotten-row he soon found that 
his lan y held rather communistic views in regard to his 
tea and sugar; so another search had to be made, and this 
time he found a room in the High-street, where he was very 
comfortable, at half-a-crown a week. 

At the close of the session in April, he returned to 
Blantyre and resumed work at the mill. He was unable 
to save quite enough for his second session, and found it 
necessary to borrow a little from his elder brother. 


The following pleasantly indicates one element in 
the secret of his success with the African peoples :— 


From the very first, his genial address, simple and fear- 
less manner, and transparent kindliness formed a spell 
which rarely failed. He had great faith in the power of 
humour. He was never afraid of a man who had a hearty 
laugh. By a playful way of dealing with the people, he 
made them feel at ease with him, and afterwards he could 
be solemn enough when the occasion required. His medical 
knowledge belped him greatly; but for permanent influence 
all would have been in vain if he had not uniformly 
observed the rules of justice, good feeling, and good 
manners. Often he would say that the true road to in- 
fluence was patient continuance in well-doing. It is re- 
markable that, from the very first, he should have seen the 
charm of that method which he employed so successfully to 
the end. 

In the course of his journey Livingstone was within ten 
days of Lake Ngami, the lake of which he had heard at 
the Cape, and which he actually discovered in 1840; and he 
might have discovered it now, had discovery alone been his 
object. 

The next extract gives a very attractive glimpse 
of him when at home in 1857, and engaged in 
writing his great book :— 

In writing his book he sometimes worked in the house of 
a friend, but generally in a London or suburban lodging, 
okten with his children about him, and all their noise: for, 
asin the Blantyre mill, he could abstract his attention from 
sounds of whatever kind, and go on calmly with his work. 
Busy though he was, this must have been one of the 
happiest of his life. Some of his children still remember his 
walks and romps with them in the Barnet-woods, near which 
they lived part of the time—how he would suddenly plunge 
into the ferny thicket, and set them looking for him, as 
people looked for him afterwards when he disappeared in 
Africa, coming out all at once at some unexpected corner of 
the thicket. One of his greatest troubles was the penny post. 
People used to ask him the most frivolous questions. At 
first he struggled to answer them, but in a few weeks he 
had to give tis up in despair. The simplicity of his heart 
is seen in the childlike joy with which he welcomes the early 
products of the spring. 

Perhaps, however, the following expresses a trait 
of character equally attractive and admirable, as 
showing his concern for his own class—for, as 
Dr. Blaikie well points out, he never sought in any 
way to separate himself from the class amongst 
whom he had been brought up, nor was solicitous 
of titles or anything that would have identified him 
with better classes: — 

I am thinking of giving, or trying to give, a lecture by 
invitation at the Athenwum. I am offered thirty guineas, 
and as my old friends the cotton-spinners have invited me 
to meet them, I think of handing the sum, whatever it 
may be, to them, or rather letting them take it and fit up a 
room as a coffee-room on the plan of the French cafes, 
where men, women, and children, may go, instead of to 
whisky shops. There are coffee-houses already, but I don’t 
think there are any where they can laugh and talk, and 
read papers just as they please. The sort I contemplate 
would suit r young fellows who cannot have a comfort- 
able fire at home. I have seen men dragged into drinking 
ways from having no comfort at home, and women also 
drawn to the dram-shop from the same cause. Don’t you 
think something could be done by setting the persons I 
mention to do something for themselves ? 


The following, which makes some record of his 
remarkable travels in 1869 in the Manyuema 
country, conveys some sense of his grand en- 
durance, and the support that he derived from a 
humble and sincere Christian belief :— 


He was by no means unaware that death might be in the 
cup. But, fortified as he was by an unalterable conviction 
that he was in the line of duty, the thought of death had no 
influence to turn him either to the right hand or to the left. 
For the first three years he had had a strong —7— 
that he would fall. But it had passed away as he came near 
the end, and now he prayed God that when he retired, it 
might be to his native home. 

Probably, no human being was ever in circumstances 
parallel to those in which Livingstone now stood. Years 
had passed since he had heard from home. The sound of 
his mother tongue came to him only in the broken sentences 
of Chuma or Susi or his other attendants, or in the echoes of 
his own voice as he poured it out in prayer, or in some cry of 


— 


home-sickness that could not be kept in. In long pain and 
sickness, there had been neither wife nor child nor brother 
to cheer him with sympathy, or lighten his dull hut with a 
smile. He had been baffled and tantalised beyond descrip. 
tion in his efforts to complete the little bit of exploration 
which was yet necessary to finish his task. His soul was 
vexed for the frightful exhibitions of wickedness around 
him, where “ man to man,” instead of brothers, were worse 
than wolves and tigers to each other. During all his past 


from bringing back his sheaves rejoicing, that the longer 
he lived the more cause there seemed for his tears. He had 
not yet seen the travail of his soul. In opening Africa he 
had seemed to open it for brutal slave-traders, and in the 
only instance in which he had yet brought to it the feet of 
men “ beautiful upon the mountains, publishing peace,”’ 
disaster had befallen, and an incompetent leader had broken 
up theenterprise. Yet, apart from his sense of duty, there 
was no necessity for his remaining there. He was offering 
himself a freewill offering, a living sacrifice. What could 
have sustained his heart, and kept him firm to his purpose in 
such a wilderness of desolation ? 

Tread the whole Bible through four times whilst I was 
in Manyuema.” So he wrote in his Diary, not at the time, 
but the year after, on the 3rd October, 1871. 


In the last extracts we shall give, we have, in the 
briefest summary, the results of Dr. Livingstone's 
travels and researches :— 


Livingstone himself travelled twenty-nine thousand miles 
in Africa, and added to the known part of the globe about 
a million square miles. He discovered lakes Ngami, Shirwa, 
Nyassa, Moero, Bangweolo; the upper Zambesi, and many 
other rivera ; made known the wonderful Victoria Falls; 
also the high ridges flanking the depressed basin of the 
Central Plateau; he was the first European to traverse the 
whole length of Lake Tanganyika, and to give it its true 
orientation ; he traversed in much pain and sorrow the rast 
watershed near Lake Bangweolo, and, through no fault of 
his own, just missed the information that would have set at 
rest all his surmises about the sources ofthe Nile. His dis- 
coveries were never mere happy guesses or vague descriptions 
from the accounts of natives; each spot was determined 
with the utmost precision, though at the time his head 
might be giddy from fever, or his body tormented with 


——————————————— 
species was created where it is now found) must be 
looked for in a complex set of causes, as—e.g., the 
tendency of all organisms to increase in numbers, and 
occupy a wider area; the laws of evolution and ex- 
tinction which determine the rise and decline of 
groups of organisms, theso being “ biological;“ the 
geographical changes which at times isolate a whole 
fauna and flora, at other times lead to their dispersal 
and intermixtare with adjacent faunas and floras, 
which changes are determined by the relative per- 
manence or otherwise of land and water, and the 
variations in climate consequent thereon—these being 
“physical.” The earlier chapters of Island Life 
are, as may be expected, somewhat lemical, 
for Mr. Wallace contends for the abiding out- 
line (local changes, of course, admitted) of continents 
and oceans, and ? not “sound ” on the periodicity of 
ice epochs and the deep-sea formation of chalk de- 
—— which stretch from Ireland to Central Asia. 

ow far the presence of glacial periods depended on 
the altitade of the Polar continent rather than on the 
shifting of the earth’s axis and the high eccontricit 
of her orbit we must leave Mr. Wallace to settle wit 
his doughty foos, Dr. Croll and Professor Ramsay. 
In regard to the permanent position of the great 
oceans and land-areas throughout geological time and 
the shallow-water origin of chalk,® it is open to remark 
that he in the one case, demolishes tho Lomaria,” 
without which, according to evolutionist theories, 
the geographical distribution of the Negro race (who 
are no sailors) is inexplicable; and in the other is 
opposed by eminent biologists in their conclasions 
that the globigerinae-oozo of the mid-Atlantic and 
the fossils of our chalk are substantially the 


same. Moreover, a rock which in places ex- 
ceeds a thousand feet in thickness, and is 
composed of the skeletons of animalculew, the 


pain. He strove after an accurate notion of the form and 
structure of the continent; investigated its geology, hydro- | 
graphy, botany, and zoology; and — with the two | 
great enemies of man and beast that prey on it—fever and | 
tsetse. Yet all these were matters apart from the great | 
business of his life. 


WALLACE’S ISLAND LIFE.* | 


Mr. Danwits’s name is so exclusively linked with 
the theory of natural selection as the explanation of 
the cause and process of variations in species that 
the share of honour due to Mr. Wallace as baving, 
while in the Malay 2214 independently 


worked out that theory is commorly overlooked. His 


self-effacement, in these days of much contemptible 
squabbling over ‘‘seniority of discovery” among 
savans, makes it the more needful to remind our 
readers what manner of man has given us this de- 


one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, can scarcely 
be called“ a comparatively shallow-water deposit.” 
It is, however, to the second part of the book that 
most readers of it will turn with interest, and remain 
enchanted with delight. 

In farther proof of the general permanenco of sea 


and land boundaries, Mr. Wallace exhibits the corres- 


pondence between the zoological regions and old 
geographical divisions, and whets our appetite for 
answer to his main question by exhibiting it in three 
striking contrasts. Why, he asks, should the birds 
familiar to Britain be found in Japan, 13,000 miles 
away, and with countries most unlike either islands 
intervening? Why should New Zealand have in its 
animals nothing in common with Australia, from 
which a bare 1,300 miles divides it, and with which 
| we should prima facie assame former physical con- 
'nection? Here we may quote from Mr. Wallace 


lightful and important book, for at a meeting of the | relative to another carious phenomenon. “In the 


Linnean Society in 1858, when the origin of species | 
was under discussion, it was from both Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Wallace that papers were read. The iden- 
tical conclusion at which the one working here and 
the other in the East arrived suggests a some- 
what analogous instance in astronomical dis- 
covery, when Professor Adams in England, and | 
M. Leverrier in France, by independent calcula- | 
tions in explanation of the perturbations of Uranus, 
determined the place in the heavens where the dis- 
turbing body, the planet Neptune, would be found. 
Since the issue of this“ Origin of Species,” Mr. 
Wallace has been unwearying in the collection of 
further evidences in support of the theory advanced 
therein, and more especially in the direction of solv- 
ing the problem of the distribution of plants and 
animals over the earth’s surface. Of that subject 
he is confessedly a master. Four years ago he pub- 
lished an claborate and highly technical book on 
“The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” and | 
it is to that work that Island Life,” although 
complete in itself, is supplemental. It is, indeed, 
more than that; for although lesser in bulk, 
„Island Life“ covers a wider field, as the latter 
part of its title indicates. 

The first part of the work treats of the pheno- 
mena, laws and causes of the dispersion of plants 
and animals, and the second part applies the 
general principles of distribution in explanation of 
existing plants and animals in islands, both oceanic— 
i.e., of volcanic or coralline formation, and continental 
—i.¢.,once joined tothe mainland. As Mr. Wallace 
remarks : 


Islands possess many advantages for the study of the 
laws and phenomena of distribution. As compared with 
continents they have a restricted area and definite boun- 


— 


| daries, and in most cases their geographical and biological | 


limits coincide. The number of species and of genera they 
contain is always much smaller than in the case of con- 
tinents, and their peculiar species and groups are usually 
well defined and strictly limited in range. Again, their | 
relations with other lands are often direct and simple, and 
even when more complex are far easier to comprehend than 
those of continents. 


It is clear, without quoting further, that any key | 
to interpret the facts of distribution (for we assume 
that no intelligent person now believes that cach | 


— 


* Island Life; or, the Phenomena and Causes of Insular | 
Faunas and Floras, including a Revision and Attempted Solu- | 
tion of the Problem of Geological Climates. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. Macmillan and Co, | 


Malay Archipelago there are two islands, named 
Bali and Lombok, each about as large as Corsica, 
aud separated by a strait only fifteen miles wide 
at its narrowest part, yet these islands differ far 
more from each other in their birds au quvdrapeds 


than do England and Japan.“ 


Are these similarities and unlikonesses lawless and 
accidental, or capable of a scieatitic interpretation — 


in other words, referable to ascortainable and abiding 


causes P Let those who hesitate as to choice of 
reasons read the second part of “Island Life.” In 
isolated oceanic islands, Mr. Wallaco shows how the 
animals and plants found on them are just of the 
hap-hazard kinds to be expected in places s» remote 
from the great routes of distribution. They have no 
land mammals ; only birds and insects borne by the 
storm or carried on drifting wood and other flotsam 
of the deep, waifs and strays from continents on either 
hand; as in the Azores, where the fauna has 
both a European and American character. In con- 
tinental islands we find the fauna and flora on the 
whole like that of the continent with which they were 


formerly in connection, the variety depending mainly 


on the time that has elapsed since the separation, or 
as in the case of Borneo and Java, which, as islands, 
may not be more ancient than Britain, ot their larger 
area, greater distance from the mainland, and the 
richness of equatorial fauna and flora. 

We hope that the perusal of this valuable book, the 
tone and style of which leave nothing to be desired, 
will, in the author’s words, imbue the reader with 
the conviction, that ever presses upon himself, of the 
complete interdependence of organic and inorganic 
nature. 9 * 

Not only (he says) does the marvellous structure of each 


organised being involve the whole past history of the earth, 
but such apparently unimportant facts as the presence of 


certain types of plants or animals in one island rather than 
in another are now shown to be dependent on the long series 


of past geological changes, on those marvellous astronomical 
revolutions which cause a periodic variation of terrestrial 
climates, on the apparently fortuitous action of storms and 
currents in the conveyance of germs, and on the endlessly 
varied actions and reactions of organised beings on each 
other. 


— — 


* Mr. Wallace does not allow for the wide and slow subsidence 
of land now submerged, as, e.g., indicated by encircling coral 
reefs and atolls/or reefs surrounding a lagoon, the argaments 
in support of which the reader will find sammarised in Professor 
— 2 Critiques and Addresses, Art, Coral, and Coral 

tees. 
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A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY.* 


A VALUABLE and deeply-interesting addition has 
just been made to the Oriental Series published by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co., which some of our 
readers will remember, has for its object, to collect, 
as far as possible, all extant information and 
research upon the history, religions, languages, 
literature, &c., of ancient India, China, and the 
East in general. The book to which we refer is“ A 
Talmudic Miscellany, which contains a thousand- 
and-one extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashino, 
and the Kabbalah, compiled and translated by Mr. 
Paul Isaac Hershon. Canon Farrar writes a pre- 
face to the work, in which he mentions as a 
main reason for consenting to the request of 
the publishers and translator that he should 
do so, his own deep sense of the importance of 
making the Talmud more widely known. The 
Canon holds that the prevalent ignorance in regard 
to it amongst English readers, laid them open to 
the misleading and utterly untenable notions 
about the Talmud, and the glowing wisdom and 
exquisite morality by which it was supposed to be 
— 7 into which they were betrayed by the 
earned enthusiasm of the late Dr. Deutsch, in his 
celebrated article in the Quarterly Review. Canon 
Farrar is not at all sparing in the language which 
he uses concerning this remarkable book, or collec- 
tion of books. He holds that the goodness which 
it contains—its wisdom, purity, and truth—are 
out of all proportion to that which is utterly value- 
less. He even goes so far as to say, that it would 
be impossible to find less wisdom and truth mixed 
up witha larger bulk of that which is unworthy, 
reprehensible, and useless, in any other national 
literature. He reminds us, that the Talmud, as a 
whole, has never yet been translated into any 
other language from the original Hebrew. It 
has Been proposed to do so, and attempts have 
been made in this direction, but the encourage- 
ment has never been adequate to the necessity. 
At the present time some French scholars have 
issued some important translations in their own 
language. Dr. Farrar says :—‘‘ It seems probable 


I did in a note, what a prominent part numerical quantities 
played in Talmudic estimates; and I collected there and 
then 350 quotations from the Babylonian Talmud all bearing 
on numbers, which I thereupon proceeded to arrange in 
2 order. When on the continent. about four years ago, 

took the opportunity of showing the Hebrew MS. referred 
to to several scholars, and of calling especial attention to 
the note in question. All were struck with the literary 
discovery [ had made as a literary curiosity, and Dr. De- 
litzsch of Leipsig, in particular, was pleased to say he even 
admired it. He asked me how I had managed to collect so 
many quotations to the point, and I replied by producing 
a MS. I had prepared by way of key to the Talmud. 
Encouraged by his approving criticism, I set myself, on my 
return, in the course of my I'almudic labours, to extend iay 
researches in the direction indicated, and the result was the 
expansion of my note into a body of more than 1,600 quota- 
tions, enough to occupy a volume. Hence the present 
venture, and the peculiar arrangement adopted. 

Mr. Hershon has been assisted in his work by an 
English scholar, who entered into his project with 
enthusiasm, and gave him his gratuitous aid, stand- 
ing by him and helping him in every way until the 
last. This gentleman, Mr. W. R. Brown, has 
contributed a valuable Introduction to the work, 
the more valuable because of its brevity. This 
volume may be warmly commended for its in- 
teresting, simple, unencumbered, and attractive 
character. Dealing, as it does, with a matter 
upon which erudite scholars have alone ventured to 
express an opinion, it introduces the reader to the 
Talmud in a manner which at once puts him into 
easy possession of a fair specimen of its contents. 

Mr. Brown, in the Introduction, furnishes a brief 
account of what the Talmud is, how it is divided, 
and of what it treats. The following short para- 
graph indicates very succinctly what the Talmud 
is :— 


that these strange and venerable tomes, so long 


buried in the most difficult style of a dead language, 
will for the first time appear as a whole in a modern 
dress. It is greatly to be hoped that sufficient 


om may be found to render possible the | 


1eroic effort which these scholars have undertaken.”’ 


The Talmud is a vast irre; ular repertory of Rabbinical ro- 
flections, discussione, and animadversions on a myriad of 
topics treated of or touched on in Holy Writ; a treasury, in 
chaotic arrangement, cf Jewish lore, scientific, legal, and 
legendary ; a great store-house of extra-biblical, yet biblically 
referable, Jewish speculation, fancy,and faith. Taking the 
Old Testament Scriptures asa Divinely inspire: text-book of 
knowledge and learning, the Talmud claims to be a com- 
mentary on these of co-ordinate rank with the texts and the 
orthodox expositor of their meaning, bearing, and force. 


Having shown that there are two Talmuds—the 
Palestinian and the Babylonian—Mr. Brown says 
that the latter is four times the size of the former. 
His account of the Talmud Babli, or Babylonian 


Talmud, is given in the following words :— 


’ 


We think the worthy Canon shows very clearly | 


that two important results would flow from render- 
ing the whole Talmud accessible to modern readers. 
A large number of sensible and thoughtful Jews 
cherish the notion that the Talmud possesses qual- 
ities of an extraordinary excellence, entitling it to 
hold its place beside the sacred Scriptures. If they 
could read it easily, a process of disenchantment 


would ensue, and the Scriptures would maintain a | 


position immeasurably above that of this book.“ 
He also points out that students of Holy Scripture 
would find many side-lights for the interpretation 
of both the Old and the New Testaments, if they 
could become familiar with a translation of the 
Talmud. ‘Not only does the Talmud,” he 
says, ‘furnish many most interesting illustrations 
of the thoughts and words of the Apostles; but 
there are cases in which the key to the solution of 
difficulties, and the true interpretation of phrases 
and expressions, can only be found in these records 
of the Rabbinic schools. For the greatest of the 
apostles had been trained from childhool in this 
Hebrew law, and even those Twelve, who were 
despised by the hierarchy as ‘simple and unlearned,’ 
were in some measure familiar with it, because even 
in the days of Christ the views of those elder Rabbis 
which are enshrined in the Mishna and Gemara, had 
passed into the common atmosphere of Jewish 
thought.” 

Mr. Hershon, the compiler and translator of this 
book, has had a lifelong familiarity with Talmudic 
literature; and we are told, on Dr. Farrar’sauthority, 
that the alequacy of his versions, no less than the 
extent of his knowledge, has been admitted not only 
by scholars so eminent as Dr. Delitzsch, but also 
by the free admission of Jewish critics. Notes are 
introduced into the text, simply for the purpose of 
elucidating the meaning. The specimens which are 
given are selected upon a principle which is in no 
sense arbitrary or partial, but is suggested by a dis- 
covery made by Mr. Hershon some years ago, to 
which he refers in the following words :— 

The plan of the work, according to which the quotations 
are sorted and grouped agreeably to the prominency in 
them of particular numbers, on which special s ress is laid, 
was suggested to me years ago when | ws engaged in a 
different enterprise. I had published a work onthe ‘Talmud 
in Hebrew, entitle l“ Genesis aveording to the Talmud.“ 
and was engage | ona second in e mtinuation, to b> entitled 
„Exodus a: ording to the Talmul,” since e ropleted in 
MS., when, apropos to the text (Exodus xxiii, 25), “ the 
number of thy days I will fulfil,” 1 was led to remark. which 


* ATalmnidic Miscellany; or, a Thousand-and-One Extracta 
from the Talmud. the Midrashino, and the Kabbalah. Compiled 
and Translated by Paul Isaac Hershon. Trübner an! Co. 


It is in itself a library of some threescore and ten treatises, 
so to speak, bound im a dozen volume:. It is a sort of 
commonplace-book, recording a thousand and one years of 
Rabbinical thought and wit, with folk-lore and gossip, often 
quaintly expressed in the allegorical forms of Oriental fancy. 
There are worthies in it to grace every diy in the calen lar, 
and sayings ascribed to some of them enough to invest with 
a certain halo of immortality their otherwise unnoted names. 


| Here is the mother-stuff of Judaism, the fountain-head of 


its inspirations, the key to its philosophy and forms of 
thinking, the fire that burns on its altars, and the veital 


flame that lights up and cheers its far-scattered hearths. 


— — 


Nay, the “ traditions of the elders,” which are here sacredly 
enshrined, impart. to the pile, in the regard of the pious Jew, 
somewhat of the sanctity of a temple, and a feeling as if not 
the high priest only, but the whole race were thereby 
admitted within the precincts of the Holy of Holies itself. 
For here, within a veil which no profane person can pene- 
trate, he is privileged, he thinks, to be admitted to a know- 
ledge of the secrets of wis:lom, and a familiar acquaintance 
with the oracles of the Most High; here is the law for the 
man of thought and the man of action, the law of the 
housebold and the law of the State, directions for the health 
of the body, the attainment of wise knowledge, the conquest 
of virtue, and the conduct of life. 


As we have said, the Introduction is brief. We 
are, therefore, soon brought into direct contact 
with the Talmud itself; and of course it is not long 


before we meet with sentences which intelligent 


and religious men cannot help appreciating. It is 
unquestionably the aim of not a few scholars, and 
of a still larger number of intelligent and thoughtful 
men nowadays, to show that Divine Wisdom has 
found a home in the sacred literature of all lands 
and peoples. The object which these men are 
seeking to attain, would be marked by no objec- 
tionable features, were there not also an open or a 
covert purpose to damage the representation of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. We 
are convinced, however, that the more the sacred 
books of the world are compared with those 
ancient Scriptures, the higher will the reputation 
of those Scriptures become. We have, therefore, 
the utmost confidence in commending this collec- 
tion of ‘Talmudic extracts to the careful perusal of 
our readers. 


Bunhill - fields Buria! Ground. — An interesting 
memorial of this graveyard, so full of interest to Non- 
conformists as the resting-place of the mortal remains 
of some of those heroes who bore the brunt of the battle 
in the long struggle for religious freedom, has been 
published by Mr. John H. Webber, of 70, Finsbury- 
pavement, London. In a lithographic sheet we have at 
one view representation of the monuments and tomb- 
stones erected over the graves of John Bunyan, mem- 
hers of the Cromwell family, Dr. John Owen, Dr. 
Thomas Gill, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, Dr. Isane Watts, 
Dr. John Rippon, Rev. Thomas Bradbury, Fowell 
Buxton, Lady Ann Agnes Erskine, Mrs. Susannah 
Wesley, Ko. The publication is dedicated by permission 


to Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P. . 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—III. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp and Co. have furnished a very 
admirable presentation volume in Tasmanian Friends 
and Foes, which is as full of interest and instruction 
as it is fresh and beautifully got up. In the form ofa 
story, Mra. Meredith has woven together in the most 
effective way, the results of some five and thirty years’ 
residence in that remarkable country, which is so full 
of wonders alike in its fauna and flora and in its fish. 
We have read the book with tke greatest relish, fully 
appreciating the manner in which the author manages 
to arrange and to group her facts, seldom allowing the 
facts to weigh too heavily on the narrative, and never 
again forgetting that she has pledged herself to be 
something more than a story-teller. The fine view of 
humanity, also, which is present throughout, makes the 
work all the more suitable as a gift to young people, for 
whom, we presume, it is chiefly intended, though suit- 
able for readers of all ages. We could have wished to 
have found space to present more specimens of the 
book; but a passisge from the preface on one point 
must suffice—a passage whose point is strengthened 
and enforced by a good deal in the body of the book— 
especially by the “Story of Joey, the Kangaroo.” Mrs. 
Meredith writes: — 

Since writing the chapters on our native animals, I have, 
for the first time, read the following observations upon them 
in the article“ Marsupials,” in “‘ Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” 
vol. vi. p. 342, “‘ In accordance with this condition of brain, 
these animals are all characterised by a low degree of intel- 
ligence, and are said (when in captivity) not to manifest any 
sign of recognition of their feeders.“ 

Whilst regretting that so unjustifixble opinions should be 

held by men of science, [ am fain to rejoice over those pages 
of my unpretending book, which, I think, will supply evidence 
that the engaging and affectionate animals whose brief me- 
moirs they vontain were far from deficient in intelligence. The 
gentle usage and freedom they enjoyed with us would very 
probably be more favourable to the manifestations of sense 
and attachment, than the dreary lives they would pass in 
large zoological collections, where the bestowal of the daily 
dole of food might be all the kindly notice they would 
receive. The young brush kangaroo, of which the longest 
account is given, showed most decided knowledge of, and 
peference for, certain individuals. In a morning, before his 
breakfast of bread and milk was given to him, he would 
follow me or the parlour-maid from place to place until we 
fed him; but he only so followed us because no one else was 
in the habit of feeding him at that hour. In the garden he 
hopped round and round in merry races with our sons (then 
children), seemingly as fond of the fun as they were, or with 
his little fore-paws took hold of one of my husband’s hands 
or mine, licking them fondly, and evidently liking to pace 
the walks with us in our sedate manner; but at the sound 
of an opening gate he would quickly and warily rear him- 
self erect and glance round, with his ever-alert and mobile 
ears intently listening, and if an unfamiliar step approached, 
he invariably took flight, leaping away at racing speed among 
the shrubs. Here surely was evidence of clear discrimina- 
tion. My tame bandicoots, which used to run up like great 
unice into the folds of my dress, or creep intomy sleeves, never 
attempted any such familiarities with any other person ; and 
the one who died would cry uneasily ifany hand but my own 
touched it after it became sick. A great forest-kangaroo 
which long ago belonged to the wife of one of Mr. Meredith’s 
servants, always accompanied her everywhere as a faithful 
dog would do, but never followed any one else; and the 
wombat attached itself to particular persons with touching 
fidelity. 
Let any person read after this the chapters referred 
to, and we are sure it will be felt that science, in its dog- 
matisings about the capabilities of certain animals, on 
the ground of brain-structure, is often far too self- 
assured and allows too little for special influences. It 
is the old story, affection; its mysteries cannot be 
brought within the limits that science would lay down, 
and undoubted facts are frequently against these. One 
great advantage this book has over many of its 
class—that the scientific references have been carefully 
revised by distinguished naturalists, while the wood 
engravings have been executed under careful supervi- 
sion,as wellas the coloured engravings (of the most outre 
specimens). 

A very different kind of book, though well suited also 
for the purposes of presentation, is Mr. Henry A. 
Harper's Illustrated Letters to My Childrenfromthe Holy 
Land (Religious Tract Society), in which, in a very simple 
and graceful way, we have Eastern manners and customs 
depicted in a series of sketches from life. Mr. Harper 
has the knack of simplicity, and is careful not to burden 
his letters with detail; he gives only the more charac- 
teristic and striking features; but be is always interest- 
ing and generally fresh, notwithstanding that the 
ground has been s» often gone over. The cuts, both 
large and small, do much to enhance the value and 
attractiveness of the neat drawing-room volume. The 
coloured frontispiecee—‘Saow on Olivet”—is_ very 
striking. 

Heroines of te Mission Field (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin) is a series of short, but readable, biographies 
of great female missionaries or the wives of missionaries 
from the pen of Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitman. It does 
not pretend to originality, the lives being neatly com- 
piled and well condensed, as may be realised when we 
mention that we have thirty-one sketches in the com- 
pass of 370 pages. Amongthem are Mrs. Moffat, Mrs. 
Judson, Mrs. Rebecca Wakefield, Mrs. Dorothy Jones, 
Mrs. Mary Williams, and Mrs. Fidelia Fiske. The 
illustrations are very fair, and one or two of the portraits 
are good. On the whole the volume is neat and taste- 
ful. 

Family Fortunes is a story with not a little strength 
and originality, and certainly contains some fine lessons 
from the pen of Edward Garrett, and published b 
Messrs. Nelson and Sons. Margery and Sarah are bot 
admirable characters; and are touched with not a little 
skill. Edward Garrett has a distinctive knack in 
making attractive commonplace characters and inci- 
dents, and seldom has he heen more successful than 
here. Hecombines dramatic strength with a capacity 
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for detail and truthfulness almost feminine. The | Neison, Botany by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, Music by Mr. | 
volume is most suitable fora gift-book toa young girl; | John Curwen, English Grammar by Mr. L. Toulmin 
but for this purpose it would have been much improved | Smith, Arithmetic by Mr. G. Vere — M. X. and 
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REFORM OF THE BURIAL LAWS. 
On Tuesday a meeting of gentlemen interested in the 


— — 


by a few illustrations, the subjects for which the story 
would have very plenteously provided. | 

College Days at Ozford is a very admirable story for 
youths, from the pen of the — H. C. Adams. 
(Griffith and Farran.) It does not deal in the grotesque | 
phases of the subject like “ Verdant Green,” but cer- 
tainly neither is it in any way stiff or prim. The tone is 
manly, and the style is such as carries one along, while 
one feels that a really good idea is gained of the style 
of life in one of our University towns, both in its 
higher and in its lower phases—its benefits and its 
temptations; Wilton himself and Wardleigh are par- 
ticularly well done. Some of the illustrations might 
have been better, but it is, on the whole, a very good 
boy’s book, and one which will doubtless receive a fair 
share of favour. 

Frank Powderhorn is exactly what it professes to be 
—a book for boys. Mr. J. Sands, who has already 
written one or two books of this class, manages inci- 
dent fairly well. In the present case, he takes us into 
the pampas of Buenos Ayres and the wilds of Pata- 
gonia, and describes a series of most striking adven- 
tures, and is here and there not alittle graphic. The 
providential rescue by the “Leviathan” is described 
with great vigour. The illustrations are hardly equal; 
but a few are suchas we should expect from F. A. F.,“ 
whose capability in this line has now been well tried. 
We are fain to think that there are few boys who 
would not be interested in this volume, or who would 
fail to finish it, having once begun. 


— —— — — — — 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Poems, Essuys, and Sketches: comprising the Prin- 
cipal Pieces from her Collected Works. By JANET 
AMILTON. (James Maclehose, Glasgow.) To not a few 
this memorial volume of Janet Hamilton—one of the 
most remarkable Secotchwomen of her day—will be most 
welcome. During her life she exhibited the exceptional 
phenomenon of an old age so devoted to culture as, in 
great part, to make up for the deprivations and hard- 
ships of her youth. She was brought up to hard work, 
married young, and was involved in the care of a 
family, whom she brought up in a manner wholly ex- 
emplary, and even while she had to stifle instincts after 
higher development. She was middle-aged before she 
could write, and then she taught herself by copying 
printed characters, so that her caligraphy bears a very 
uliar look. Once able to express her thoughts, and 
ree from the worst cares that had in earlier life pursued 
her, she was assiduous in committing her thoughts and 
fancies to paper, and astonished the world with poems 
both in Scottish and in English, which surprised critics 
alike in Scotland and England by their truth to nature, 
their simplicity and music, and general loftiness of tone. 
She had undoubtedly one of the gifts of the poet— 
lyrical feeling, and capability to embody it effectively 
and simply. The poems Mother and Child“ and 
“Old Memories“ would themselves suffice to prove this. 
What is still more remarkable in the case of Janet 
Hamilton is that she soon learned to write nervous and 
expressive prose. For a self-taught woman, some of 
her essays are simply wonderful. The essays on “ Scot- 
tish Life and Character” and “A Scottish Village” 
are full of information most skilfully conveyed, and 


with many apt and graceful illustrations. On the whole, | 


this volume well reflects the author, and we have much 
leasure in commending it to all who take an interest 


conceived to awaken in the lower orders, to sweeten 
life, and make it every way richer and more beautiful. 
A Thousand Thoughts from Various Authors. Selected 
and arranged by Arruur B. Davison. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) This is a book of a kindof which there 
are already too many, and in general their tendency 1s 
in a wrong direction—in withdrawing, rather than en- 
couraging, attention to great authors. Itis easy to get 
a smattering of much, and these books give it. Never- 
theless, this has to be said of the present volume, that it 
oes to the really good authors, and that the compiler 
— covered a large area in his reading, and grouped his 
selections on a very convenient, if not always quite an 
artistic, principle. He has chosen the principle of | 
arrangement by subjects; but, however carefully this | 
may be done, an index is still needed, as well as an index 
of authors, and unfortunately we have neither of these 
here. We observe some almost unpardonable omissions, 
too; for example, Longfellow’s famous passage on 
„Flowers as the stars of earth,” while “stars are the 
flowers of heaven,” is not given under flowers; nor is 
Tennyson's fine passage on flowers and their ministries. 
Mr. Davison quotes Jean Paul and Heine, as well as 
English authors; has equal liking for prose and verse ; 
and his volume, which is one to dip into now and then 


rather than to read consecutively, may be found useful | 
before us, it strikes us that Thomas Moore is best done; 


to wile away an hour not without profit and literary 
enjoyment. 


Universal Instructor ; or, Self- Culture for All. Under | 


this title Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. have com- 
menced the publication, in monthly parts at one shil- 
ling, of a work which they propose to render zu com- 
plete encyclopedia of learning,” especially designed to 
provide the means of improvement for students who 
“hampered by slender means, or prevented by the in- 
conveniences of distance or of time, are unable person- 
ally to attend any of our great seats of learning,” but 
which will also contain much that will pone of interest 
to students more fortunately situated. In the two parts 
already issued we have the commencing chapters of a 
series of treatises on French Grammar and Pronuncia. 
tion by Jules A. L. Kunz, Physical Geography and 
Ancient History by Mr. G. R. Emerson, German and 
History of Modern Times by Dr. H. W. Dulcken, Latin 
by H. Leary, D.C.L., Geology by J. T. — F. G. S., 
5 by Mr. A. E. Spencer, Astronomy by Mr. E. 


Penmanship by Mr. W. J. E. Crane. Among the illus- 
trative engravings with which the work is well sup- 
plied is one wuich will prove of considerable interest to 
a large class, furnishing a model of the hand-writing 
approved for the Civil Service. The coloured chart of 


the — of the World will be of universal and per- 


manent value. With such an array of competent con- 
tributors this specimen list indicates, we may safely 
augur for this periodical a decided success, not only in 
the matter of extended circulation, but in the accom- 
lishment of the higher object which its projectors 
ave set before them as their aim—assistance in the 
great work of educational progress. 


The Family Prayer and Sermon Book. (Strahan and 
Company, Limited.) In these two handsome quarto 
volumes, unitedly —T to nearly 1,660 pages, we 
have, from the pen of Dr. Vaughan, — of Liandaff, 
and Master of. the Temple, a succession of aids 
to devotional exercises, “ designed for general use, and 
specially adapted for those prevented from attending 
public worship.” These include 112 forms of supplica- 
tion and 144 sermons, suggesting a great variety of 
themes for meditation, and affording instruction, 
counsel, and stimulus upon matters relating to well-nigh 
every department of spiritual experience. Here and 
there we meet with phrases which Nonconformists 
would not employ; but the general tone of thought 
throughout will be found to be much more accordant 
with the views universally held by Evangelical Noncon- 
formists than with those of the sacramentarian school. 
In one place Dr. Vaughan refers to baptism as that 
whereby we were grafted into Christ's Church and 
made inheritors of the Divine promises; but elsewhere 
he takes care to explain that “the baptism of water 
carries not with it as of course the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and of fire.” He distinguishes “ unity” from 
“uniformity,” and declares that “unity is not lost 
because nonconformity has entered ; wherever there are 
souls resting on one Person, and lives instinct with one 
7 there is unity.“ In connection with the parable 
of the wheat and the tares, he speaks of the world and 
the Church having become “ seriously intermixed by the 
creation of a large nominal and political Christendom ; ” 
and discoursing upon Zeal,” asks, Is it not a heavy 
price to pay for State patronage or legal protection, if a 
Church shall thus have its cures (or charges) of souls 
made dependent upon the weight of a purse or the in- 
solvency of a landowner?” the “ legalised system of 
buying and selling“ being, he declares, “ guarded by 
little more than chicanery from positive simony.” As 
to the priesthood, he claims for every true 
whether his employment be “to keep an office or to 
sweep a street,“ that he is a priest. gainst the Con- 
fessional system he utters a decided warning, as tending 
“to the great weakening of the spiritual muscle anc 
sinew, to the utter annihilation of the honest whole- 
some independence of the man in Christ, to the practical 
setting aside of that one Divine Mediation and Confes- 


hristian, 


sorship which our Lord Himself has undertaken for | 
_ parish burial-grounds to private trustees for what are called 


us; and as to“ that spurious abstinence which fore- 
goes animal food, and seeks other nutriment at once 
more palatable and less wholesome,” he pronounces 


— == 


operation, the cases in which any hitch or di 


— 


against it that it has promise neither of this life nor 


of that which is to come.” 
sections of the universal Church whose piety would be 
rendered more intelligent, practical, and exemplary by 
meditations on the lines which Dr. Vaughan has marked 


out in this very suggestive work. 
in poetry and in the possibilities that culture may be 
(J. Sangster and Co.) 
materials derived from very varied sources, Mr. J. Ewing 


The Life and Times of the Right Hon. N. E. Gladatone. 
By a judicious collection of 


Ritchie has succeeded in presenting to his readers, in 
a popular style, an array of information, historical, 
political, and biographical, illustrative of the — 
career of the Premier, extending now to nearly half a 
century. The get-up of the volume is of a very attrac- 
tive character. Besides a profusion of wood-engravings, 
we have some excellent full-page chromo portraits of 
Mr. Gladstone and three of his most distinguished 
collaborateurs—the Marquis of Hartington,the Duke of 
Argyle, and Mr. John Bright. The work should 
command a large circulation. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackie and Son three 
volumes of their new series, Men of Light and Leading, 
by Mr. ANDREW JAmMeEs Syminoton. These are con- 
cerned with Thomas Moore, W. C. Bryant, and Samuel 
Lover—two Irishmen and an American. Some may 
feelthat it would have been well to have included an 
Englishman (not to say a Scotchman) in the first trio; 
but that may be an omission that means nothing, and 
the lack may soon be supplemented and well-balanced. 
The plan is to sketch the life, bringing in very ample 
quotations from the works; so that while we have a 
biography, we have also a comprehensive Book of 
Beauties of the author. Of the three we now have 


but Lover is treated sympathetically, and ap- 
preciation is shown for the finer qualities in * 
For those who have not the time to study the works of 
such authors as to read long biographies, this series 
may prove a boon; but, in all such cases, the tone of 


mere eulogium is to be guarded against. The books are 


very neatly got up, and are of such a size and shape as 
to be very handy for the armchair, or even for the 
pocket, and in these days of big books this is certainly 
a great advantage. 

The Coagregationalist pursues its way successfully 
under the editorial care of the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
The December number contains an excellent photo- 
graph with biographical sketch of Mr. Henry Lee, M.P. 
The literary contents include many terse, well-written 
papers on subjects of living interest, which should 
secure for this representative magazine a wide circula- 
tion in Congregational families. We hope its circula- 
tion during the next year will be doubled. 


There are families in all | 
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Act of Parliament, but, without 


reform of the burial laws was held at the Memorial Hall, 
London, for the 27 of considering the further 
legislation requi to bring the previously existing 
Burial Acts into harmony with the Act passed last 
Session. Mr. Woodall, M. P., presided. r. Carvell 
Williams read a paper, which described the complexity 
and the inconsistencies of the existing burial laws and 
the difficulties which local authorities have in : 
viding new burial places under them. There were four 
different burial systems in operation, governed by dif- 
ferent laws, and acting under the supervision of two 
different Government departments, and the new Act, 
while based upon a sound principle, had introduced new 
anomalies. It had practically put an end to the dis- 
tinction between consecrated and unconsecrated ground 
and chapels, but it had not done so legally, and, as a 
consequence, Burial Boards were still compelled to make 
the old distinctions, which had now become useless, and 
to build two chapels, one of which was altogether un- 
necessary. The question of fees was also one which 
required to be dealt with, both in churchyards and 
cemeteries. While it was admitted that it was as yet 
too early to propose amendments in the Act, it was not 
too soon to begin to prepare for the supplementary 
measure which was n — @ 

After considering the various points dealt with in 
the paper, and the facts stated by the several speakers, 
the meeting resolved that it was essential that the 
Burial Acts should be consolidated and further 
amended, that information on the subject should be 
published, and that the Government should be commu- 
nicated with, with a view to the introduction of a Con- 
solidation Bill, so soon as the exigencies of public 
business will permit. 

During the proceedi the following letter from Mr. 
OsBoRNE Morean, M. P., was read 

20, Bolton-street, Piccadilly, Dec. 6, 1880. 

My dear Sir,—I regret that it will be quite impossible 
for me to attend your conference to-morrow. You are quite 
right, however, in assuming that the interest I take in the 
Burials Question remains undiminished. Indeed, since the 
Act was passed, I have endeavoured to acquaint myself with 
its working both in England and Wales. I can only say, 
judging from reports in the newspapers, and from the 
numerous private communications which reach me, that, 
though it — been in daily, I might almost say hourly, 
ulty has 
occurred in ing it out have been exceedingly rare. 
Considering the friction by which the introduction of such 
a measure must necessarily be accompanied, I cannot but 
think that such a result is eminently satisfactory. 

To say that the Act may, in the course of tinje, require 
amendment, is no more than might be said * an 
retending to speak wit 
any authority on the subject, I feel bound to say that any 
further Government legislation on the subject during next 


the Act and the pressure of other business, in the highest 
degree improbable. It should be remembered, too, that 
some of the imperfections charged against the Act, such 
as its liability to evasion by the simple process of transferring 


| Session is, in view of the admitted success which has attended 


Church purposes—a suggestion apparently countenanced by 
several of the Bishops—may be traced to a complete mis- 
conception of its meaning. 

Of the questions to which you draw attention in your 
paper, the most important, or, at least, the most pressing, 
seem to be those of burial fees and of the division of burial- 
grounds into consecrated and unconsecrated portions, includ- 
ing the question of mortuary chapels. The former question 
was,as you know, left entirely untouched by the late Act as 
well as by the Bill which I originally introduced. I believe, 
however, that Sir Alexander Gordon, who has gone very 
carefully into the matter, has given notice ofa Bill dealing 
with burial fees generally. I would only suggest that it 
would, in my — be desirable not to confine your treat- 
ment of the subject to burial fees as affected by the Act; 
buts o extend it to the whole question, which eminently 
stands in need of revision. 

With re to the second question, IW. u hopes that 

the Act, giving, as it does, reciprocal rights over each part 
of the cemetery to the clergy and the Nonconformists, 
would indirectly have done away with any necessity for the 
division of the ground. It appears, however, that the con- 
tinued exclusion of the Nonconformists from the conse- 
crated chapels, especially where only one is provided, still 
stands in the way of this most desirable consummation. 
But I believe that the cases in which Nonconformists are at 
present debarred from the use of the single mortuary chapel 
are rare, and I sincerely trust that Burial Boards will in 
future insist upon mortuary chapels being left unconsecrated 
80 as to admit of their use both by Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists. ‘The adoption of any other course in the present 
state of the law would be a wanton waste of the ratepayers’ 
money and a senseless act of religious intolerance, and would 
probably call for the interference of the Legislature at an 
early period. 
I should be much obliged if you would communicate these 
remarks to the meeting. I have thrown them out, not asa 
member of the Government, but in wy individual capacity 
only.— Believe me, yours truly, 


J. Carvell Williams, Esq. G. Osporne Moraan. 


A difficulty has arisen at Helston in consequence of 
the Burial Hoard declining to build two — us de- 
manded by the Church party, who are in a minority on 
the Board. Negotiations have been gcing on since 
1877 with the object of inducing the Church party to 
consent to the erection of one chapel common to 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. The hostile parties, 
nowever, have failed to come to any agreement, and the 
Bishop consequently has declined to consecrate the 
portion of the ground set apart for the use of Church- 
men. In the meantime the use of thealready overcrowded 
parish churchyard has been continued, but Dr. Hoff- 
man, a Government Inspector, has now held an inquiry, 
and, after a careful inspection of the churchyard, 
said that he should recommend that an order to close 
the churchyard be made at once, but it would be pro- 
bably five months before the order would take effect. 
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Congregational Union Lecture, 1880-1. 


HE FOURTH of the Series will be delivered by the 
Rer. J. G. ROGERS, RA, in the MEMORIAL HALL, Farring- 
street, on TUESDAY, December lM4th. Subject. — The Oxford 


4 
The Chair will be taken at 7 0 by HENRY WRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 


Return of the Rev. Alexander Hannay. 


PUBLIC MEETING to welcome the Rev. Alex- 

ander Hannay on his return from America will be held in the 
MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on T December List. 
Chair to be taken at half past six o'clock pm. Admission by ticket 
till 6.15.—Farther particulars will be given as soon as possible. 


Centenary Celebration. 
SPECIAL THANKSGIVING SERVICE in 


celebration of the 8 of the tion of CAMBER. 
WELL-GREEN CONGREGATIONAL CHU 


SH, will be held in 
Camberwell green * on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16th, 1889. 


_ McARTRUR, M P., Lord Mayor of London, 


» cade Hon. 
A paper will be read by one of the deacons, Mr. C. T. Jones, on 
The undred Years of Camberwell- green Church and Congre- 


gation. 
The Rev. Charles Stanford, D.D., will offer the thanksgiving and 


prayer. 
The Rev. J. B. Paton, M. A., of Nottingham, will deliver an address 
on 1 — in relation to Priestcraft, Disestablishment, and 
* t e 


ndepend 
Catholicity ; Rev. J. Kennedy, M.A., D.D., of Ste 1 * The 
Congrogationalism of the last Hundred Tears; the Rev. W. 
M. A, I. L. B., of Brighton, on Earnest Churches the want of 

the Times.”’ 

Other ministers and friends will take part in the meeting. 

A collection will be made after the service towards the expense of a 
Mural Memorial — RA) ae up inthe chapel, in conmemmorati 


of the Cen . 
The chair will be taken at Seven o'clock. 


Holy Land and Egypt. 

H GAZE and SON, Originators and First Conductors 
, e of Oriental Tours, vide the most efficient conductors and 
the best camp equipage for high-class Eastern travel. The first Spring 
tour for 1831 will leave London, February 21. 

34. post free.—i4?, Strand, London. 


See Tourist Gazette, 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti- ic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure ble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
excess of fat extracted 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 

beverage for Breakfast, Lunc or Supper, and invaluable 
for Invalids and 7 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, 
seeps better ir all climates, end is four times the strength of cocoas 
HICKENED vet WRAKENRD with starch, A., and is REALITY CHEAPER 

in y water, a toa 

Breakfast Cup, costing less than a ’ 


; may 

In tin packets at ls. 6d. : - 
Charities on — Terms by the Sole 

H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, 
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THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


InisH affairs do not wear a less threatening 
aspect as the time for their settlement approaches. 

ithin a few weeks they will be occupying the 
anxious thought of Parliament on this side the 
water and of the Court of Queen's Bench on the 
other; but as yet there are no signs of that reason- 
ableness on the side of either of the contending 
parties which would warrant the hope that a 
satisfactory solution of difficulties sufficient to 


tax the resources of the ablest statesman- 
ship is in prospect. If the leaders of the 
Opposition had a spark of the patriotism of which 


— boast, the circumstances of the present crisis 
ought to have evoked it. In presence of a 
danger which, if it does not menace the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, is at least sufficiently 
serious in the view of all who realise the mis- 
chief of social anarchy and liscord, the petty 
resentments of personal ambition ought to be 
repressed and the stock charges of party 
warfare abandoned. But so far is this from 
being the case that Mr. PAanNRLL does not hesitate 
to avow his expectation that the professed cham- 
yee of order will be his helpers, and that Mr. 

LADSTONE will find himself face to face with a 
determined and powerful Tory Obstructive party. 
No Tory chief has spoken since Mr. PaRNRLL'S 
violent but very significant speeches at Waterford, 
so that we cannot tell what impression has been 


made upon the party by his very instructive re- 


—— — —T: — — 
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ferences to our own political divisions. 
leaders of the Opposition are not wholly inaccessible 
to reason, they should lay to heart the very sug- 
gestive statement by Mr. PauxELL relative to Mr. 
Forster's Bill, that i he had not been perfectly 
certain the Lords would reject that Bill as amended 
by the House of Commons, he would have invited 
the Irish party to reject it themselves.“ 

It can hardly 
alarmed defenders of the rights of property— 
the Whig peers who deserted their party, the 
new members of the House who gave such a signal 
example of political gratitude, and the absentees, 
who came rushing from all parts to swell the majo- 
rity against the detested Radicals—to learn that they 
only played Mr. PanXRLL's game. But here, at 
least, the agitator is right. Whether it was wise 
in him to show his hand so clearly may be open to 
doubt. In vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird; and were the Tories alive to any true 
patriotism, or had they even sound political wisdom, 
they would be warned by such a revelation of the 
tendency of their course of action. Here is a man 
without any brilliant gifts, who has given no evi- 
dence whatever of possessing any statesmanship, 
whose qualifications for the work of the demagogue 
are audacity and dogged persistency rather than a 
lofty enthusiasm or a passionate eloquence, talking 
as though he were the dictator of the British 
Empire. The coolness of his arrogance is as insuffer- 
able as the wildness of his political schemes is alarm- 
ing; or would be so, were they not so ridiculous. 
Yet he assumes this position with unblushing 
effrontery, and not obscurely intimates that he 
hopes to defeat the Government by the help of his 
very good friends the Tories. Up to this point 
appearances are in favour of his expectations. If 
we are to judge from the utterances of Lord SA.is- 
nun and Sir Starrorp Norracore, the Ministry 
will have no mercy shown them. If a point can 
be made against them, it will be made; if a defeat 
can be inflicted, no regard will be paid to the con- 
sequences which it will entail upon the country. It 
is adangerous game to play, but it is one for which 
the Government must be prepared, and it certainly 
is not the least of the difficulties they will have to 
face. We trust they will feel that it is to be met 
not by a policy of concession, but by a firm deter- 
mination to do justice. 

Happily, there are signs that within the Opposi- 
tion ranks there are some who perceive the folly of 
making the interests of party paramount, and who 
recognise the necessity for liberal legislation on the 
land question in Ireland. Men like Lord ELCHO 
are, of course, irreconcilable. His lordship thinks 
he has made a great point by quoting speeches of 
Lord Paumerston, Lord CARDWELL, and Mr. GLapD- 
STONE to prove that these Liberal statesmen were 
formerly opposed to fixity of tenure. As to Lord 
PALMERSTON, his opinion on such a pe pes will 
not have much weight with the Liberals of to-day ; 
and Mr. GLADSTONE is not a politician so unable to 
profit by the teachings of events that the experience 
of ten years will count for nothing. Wedo not ex- 
pect he will obstinately adhere to the ideas of 1870. 
That is the course which Lord Ereno would be 

retty sure to pursue, but he must not expect that 

iberals will listen to his counsel. He naturally 
takes the attitude of resistance, for he is a cham- 
pion of the old feudalism, and with a true instinct he 
must see thatits rights are the points really at 
issue. In Ireland there are complications arising 
out of differences of race and religion, and pecu- 
liarities of tenure, butthe feudal idea is at the root 
of much of the mischief, and if it be defeated in 
Ireland, the effect must be felt in England also. 
Happily, Lord Echo does not adequately represent 
even the Tory party, among whom are some, at all 
events, who hold that to answer a people in a state 
of excitement such as we see in Ireland with a non 

ssumus, would be little short of political lunacy. 

he Standard, with the moderation which has more 
than once honourably distinguished it from other 
Tory papers, frankly admits the necessity of con- 
cession, and there is no question that behind it is 
a considerable amount of Conservative opinion. 
The remarkable contribution to the discussion which 
appeared in the Times under the signature of 
«W.M.J.,” is another indication of the existence of 
a body of independent opinion, which will not allow 
a great national difficulty to be still further em- 
barrassed by the wretched tactics of party. It isan 
open secret that the writer is one of the most emi- 
nent of our judges, and when a man of his standing, 
without personal or party interests to serve, comes 
forward to mark out the lines on which reform ought 
to proceed, it is impossible that any reasonable Bill 
can be defeated by the manceuvre of political wire- 
pullers. Amid much that is depressing and dis- 
couraging, and even with the certainty that the 
party element will be prominent in the coming dis- 
cussions, we may, at least, indulge the hope that 
they will not sink to the level of a mere faction 
fight. If the Ministry are unable to propose a fair 
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solution of the problem with which they have to 
deal, it will be to their discredit. But, as we feel 
perfectly assured they intend to make equitable and 
statesmanlike proposals, the country will ultimately 
exact a severe penalty from the party which meets 
them with mere obstruction, or interposes the pre- 


judices and interests of a class in the way of a 
great national reform. 
be a very pleasant reflection for the | 


In the meantime, if the violence of Irish partizans 
on both sides is, in one point of view, annoying and 
even embarrassing, in another it may be regarded as 
helpful to the Government, inasmuch as it helps 
to enlighten the outside world as to the difficulties 
of their position, and to show the necessity for a 
strong hand to hold the balance fairly between 
these heated and somewhat irrational disputants. 
The remarks of Chief Justice May would have 
been a heavy blow and great discouragement ”’ to 
the upholders of law and order had not the effect 
been almost neutralised by the speeches of Mr. 
PARNELL and Mr. Ditton. Nothing can excuse 
the head of the Court which will have to try the 
whole issue forso utterly forgetting the impartiality 
which a judge should always preserve. But an 
advantage which would have accrued to the tra- 
versers from this extraordinary indiscretion of the 
CntEr Justice has been more than lost by the still 
more surprising folly of their two leaders. Per- 
haps the Ministry may gain something from these 
mad outbursts, which ought at least to impress all 
parties with the necessity of ending a controversy 
in which the elements on both sides are so inflam- 
mable. Independent Liberals of Mr. Courtrenry’s 
type, in particular, should see in them reason for 
cultivating a spirit of more hearty loyalty to their 
chief. Butif not, we warn them that the count 
is in no humour for indulging such vagaries. 1¹ 
they are calculating on any decline in the popu- 
larity of Mr. GLADsTonE they are grievously mis- 
taken. Every new election shows that the con- 
stituencies feel just as they did last April. The 
authors of any division in the Liberal ranks at 
the present moment would incur grave responsi- 
bility, but there is the consolation that the punish- 
ment would come mainly on themselves. 


MR. PLIMSOLL on COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


Ir a Hebrew prophet were to rise from the dead 
and to contribute to one of the monthly Reviews 
an exhortation against the iniquity of the times, 
it could scarcely present a more striking contrast to 
the ordinary common-places of periodical literature 
than does Mr. PLlusorLL's article in the Nineteenth 
Century on explosions in coal mines and their cure. 
His words are characterised by a solemn depth of 
conviction, by a simple apprehension of Divine 
authority, by a truly self-forgetful earnestness, and 


by a directness of purpose, to which magazine 


readers are little accustomed. Altogether apart 
from the practical suggestions he makes, the moral 
value of such a piece of writing is scarcely to be 
overestimated. While authors of apologetics and 
Christian Evidence Societies are laboriously dis- 
cussing the scepticism of the age, this impassioned 
appeal of Mr. PLIusoLL's, inspired as it manifest! 

is, by a most child-like faith in the Gospel, will 
do more to impress the world with the living 
power of the Spirit of Curist than whole volumes 
of argument. Where amongst all the ranks of 
destructive critics is there to be found such an en- 
thusiasm of humanity as brings a responsive glow to 
the heart in these words of the simple-minded Chris- 
tian philanthropist? But it isprecisely of this moral 
and spiritual value of his words that the author is 
manifestly least conscious. Indeed, if he were not 
so, it is too probable that the charm would be de- 
stroyed. Self-conscious artists in literature and 
oratory know the value of earnestness, just as well 
as a vain coquette knows the attractive power of a 
baby-like simplicity. But in such cases, though 
the assumed virtue may give pleasure, it never has 
the searching power of reality. Indeed, uncon- 
sciousness seems almost essential to the highest 
triumphs of single-eyed devotion. Even Mr. 
Ruskin loses something, at least, in his later 
efforts, from an _ irrepressible suspicion that 
he knows the artistic value of his guile- 
less and uncompromising tone. But no such 
shadow haunts us as we read Mr. Puimsoxty. He 
goes to the point like a child that has set his heart 
on anew toy. This is how he begins: I want 
to set on foot a systematic and painstaking investi- 
gation of the nature and relations of light car- 
buretted hydrogen (next to hydrogen the lightest 
thing in nature) commonly called fire-damp, which 
shall neither slacken nor cease until we have 
secured for our miners security from the recurrence 
of further explosions.“ Not elegant exactly, nor 
artistic ; but there burns beneath such words a fire 
which has always been the solvent of humanity's 
grandest perplexities. ‘‘It is not like Gop,” he 
breaks out, to bestow upon us such a priceless 
boon as coal, and to append, as a necessary con- 
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sequence of our Rwy 

take it, such dreadful distress 
as now accompany its acquisition.” And so a faith 
in Gop is near akin to love of man. Do you need 
a motive? asks Mr. Puimsoun, and straightway 
he describes, in words that hardly the most callous 
can read with dry eyes, the sorrows of the widow, 


and suffering 


the devotion of the poor to bereaved orphans, the | 


self-sacrifice of comrades in the strife with nature. 


„ Are these the men, men of science, whose lives | 
are not to be cared for—who are to be slaughtered | 


by hundreds every year? 
are make one feel that it is la proud thing to be an 
Englishman. They are noblemen before whose 


Men so noble as these | 


claims to our respect those of the aristocracy of 


mere rank sink into insignificance, and make those 
of mere wealth simply contemptible.”’ 
of style, this last sentence ; but if we mistake not it 
will pierce where more polished shafts rebound 
from the armour of indifference. 

Amidst all Mr. PiusolL's weary and often 
baffled devotion to the interests of our sailors it 
appears now that he has for years past been labo- 
riously studying the causes of colliery explosions, 
and experimenting with possible remedies. Baffled 
by the difficulty of a task for which he confesses the 
want of needful technical knowledge, he now pours 
forth his soul in the hope that the public conscience 
may be roused, and may react upon scientific en- 
terprise. It is a reproach and a disgrace,” he 
says, to the nineteenth century that this state of 
things now exists; that if you had bestowed one- 


half the pains upon this subject that have been taken 
experience, the direction which new legislation 


in investigating the nature, the properties, and re- 
lations of coal tar, we should have known all about 
it long ago. On the value of the suggestions made 
for farther inquiry it is impossible to express a con- 
fident opinion. But an apostolic sense of a Divine 
mission sometimes gives a marvellous acuteness to 
practical devotion, and Mr. PiusoLH proved him- 
self so entirely right in matters of navigation that 


we shall be greatly surprised if he should be very | 


far from the truth in this new subject of 
his enthusiasm. His description of the general 
— of a coal mine is admirable in its clearness. 
e shows that, by working from the lower levels, 
gravitation is made to help in getting rid of water 
and carbonic acid. But by this very arrangement 
the gas, carburetted hydrogen, is necessarily accu- 
mulated in the higher levels and in the cavities of 
the roof. Mr. PlusoLL suggests that if a sort of 
reservoir were excavated in the roof at the highest 
level of the mine, nature itself would gather there 
the gas that is the source of danger. Here he 
would fix a trumpet-shaped tube with its mouth 
near the roof, and communicating by continuous 
pipes with the open air. A slight suction would, 
he contends, establish an inverted syphon action 
which would continually withdraw the carburetted 
hydrogen. He insists, also, that such an arrange- 
ment could be made profitable, because the gas 
would be available for lighting the neighbourhood 
at the mouth of the pit. This seems practicable ; 
whether it is really so or not we cannot pretend to 
judge. But we do heartily agree with 
PuimsoLtt that the present state of things is a 
reproach to our boasted scientific progress. We 
cannot but think that a sufficient incentive would 
bring to bear on the problem intellectual powers 
sufficient to solve it. If an aroused public con- 
science be an adequate motive power, Mr. Pllu- 
soLL's article is well calculated to achieve it. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MiSSAGE, 


Tue American Republic seems to have fully 
entered on a new eraof prosperity and quiet. The 
Message of President Hayes reflects the confident 
and happy feeling which, since the late Presidential 
election, has everywhere spread among the people. 
Trade is good, population is rapidly increasing, 
new railways are being laid down, and all through 
the land, from one ocean to the other, there is a 
buzz of activity and expectation. The state of 
the country contrasts in the most encouraging way 
with what it was four years ago. Then there was 
a disputed Presidential election, now the national 
decision is beyond all possibility of question. There 
were anxieties, moreover, about the possible finan- 
cial legislation of a Democratic Congress; but four 
years of active discussion have purged the public 
mind of financial heresies, and brought even Demo- 
crats to reason. The great victory in the late 
Presidential contest has had a decisive effect on 
some remaining controversies, and there seems to 
be every reason to hope that even the South may 
be brought, in the next four years, to its better 
mind. President Hayes himself has had a large 
share in producing this result. His own honest 
and successful administration has redeemed the for- 
tunes of the Republican party, and the nation has 
resolved to give itself four years more of a 
similar administration. His successor will re- 
ceive powers which were denied to Mr. Hayes. 


Not a model | 


probably in all the coming four, the three branches 
of the Government—President, Senate, and House 
of Representatives—will be in practical harmony. 
Legislation, which has been at a standstill, may 
consequently move on, and questions which have 
remained in abeyance may be settled. The United 
States has its Ireland in the South, and the new 
Government must deal with the questions which 
the condition of that part of the Republic raises. 
The solid vote of the South for the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency was its last political 
effort. Before another Congressional election the 


' 


' 


| 
| 


out our hands to! He has been a Republican President with a Demo- seriously feels the pinch of the dearness which Pro- 
cratic Legislature; in the coming two years, and | tection creates. 


A dear coat is a very different 
thing from adear loaf; though the principle of in- 
creasing the cost of a necessary article to the whole 


people for the benefit of a few, is just the same. 
Protection in England meant that bread-and- 
butter was made artificially dear; in America 


it only means that the people shall have bad 
knives with which to cut it, and bad or dear 
plates on which to eat it. Hence the slowness with 
which the sense of the injustice of Protection to the 
mass of the people permeates the American mind. 
They have, however, an increasing sense of the 
value of the trade with England, and they are 


adjustment of representation to population will have | likely to insist more and more on the removal of all 
transferred some of the power of the Democratic 


South to the Republican West; and meanwhile 


Congress must deal with the process by which its 


— 


maey it was due. 
already begun in England, and with the next Ses- 


advice. 


solid vote was obtained. One motive of the over- 
whelming rebuke the North administered to the 
Democrats was the resolve to protect the negro 
voters in the exercise of their rights. They have 
been practically disfranchised in many of the old 
Slave States, and President Hayes only anticipates 
the duty of the next President and the next Con- 
gress in urging that the negro voters should be pro- 
tected in the exercise of the franchises which the 
Constitution has conferred on them. 

The Message is addressed rather to the new Con- 
gress which meets next year than to the Congress 
of which the present is the closing Session. It isa 
kind of farewell by a departing President to his 
country. It marks out, with the precision of old 


must take. The change in American politics is 
very similar to that which has taken place in our 
own political condition. A period of legislative 
stagnation has come to an end with the overthrow 
of the political party to whose temporary supre- 
A time of legislative activity has 


sion of Congress will begin in the United States. 
But the question arises there, which is scarcely 
doubtful here, whether the triumphant party will 
be faithful to its professions. Here it is that our 
Liberalism and American Republicanism differ. 
We are at least attempting to carry out in office 


the reforms we professed in Opposition; but the 


Republicans in the United States have not done 
this to anything like the same extent. For 
the last ten years the party has been more 
anxious to perpetuate its power than to 
carry out its — Every Republican 
Presidential election has brought Civil Service 
Reform to the front, but when the election 
was won the subject has been dropped. The 
Southern anarchy and Mormon polygamy have 
been treated in the same procrastinating spirit. 
Hence there were many excellent persons who, 
even in the late Presidential election, thought that a 
Democratic success would be beneficial both to the 
Republican party and to the country. They 
thought that in defeat the Republicans would be 


delivered from the place-hunters who have over- 
Mr. 


whelmed them, and would learn new zeal for prin- 
ciples. President 
they may learn the same lesson and get the same 
advantage from their victory. The future of the 
party depends on their willingness to act on his 
If the new Congress will take up Civil 
Service Reform, will deal with polygamy with a 
resolute hand, and will vigorously punish those who 
infringe the Constitution in the Southern States, 
there is every reason to believe that the Republicans 
will have another ten years’ lease of power. 
Hitherto they have lived on the past, as our own 
Whigs were so long inclined to do; but their sole 
hope for continued power is that they should justify 
their reforming professions by carrying them out. 
Political parties cannot live on gratitude, unless the 
gratitude is that which consists, as the proverb 
says, of a lively sense of favours to come. In 
America, as in England, the legislative tools will, 
in the long run, fall into the hands of those who 
are able and willing to use them to do the nation’s 
legislative work. 

The Presipent’s references to the external affairs 
of the Republic are of less concern to us now that 
ourown Government is in the hands of a Liberal 
Ministry. A disturbing Administration like that of 
Lord BEACONSFIELD, might — have made a 
diversion of public interest from home to foreign 
affairs by manipulating the fisheries dispute as they 
manipulated the Eastern Question. Lord Gran- 
VILLE has no such wish, and Mr. GLADSTONE no 
such policy. Their object is peaceful agreement, 
and the nation can quietly leave the whole matter 
in their hands. Itis of more national importance 
to us that the domestic legislation of the United 
States should tend to the increase of trade between 
the two countries. Free trade is still a question 
for the future. It will become a dividing line in 
American politics in the long run, but it is not even 
a living movement at the present moment. Nobody 


_ obstructions to its development. The recommenda- 


tion to Congress to consider the subject of cattle 
disease is a sign in this direction. American cattle 
have to be slaughtered at our ports because the 
Republic has no means of preventing the spread of 
disease among its herds. The West, which is be- 
coming the grazing-ground as well as the granary 
of Europe, feels the discouragement to its cattle 
trade which this disability imposes, and will insist 
on its removal ty appropriate legislation at home. 


Some day the West will awake in like manner to 
the discouragement the high tariff gives to the 
growth of its agricultural industries, and will 
insist on its modification. This will be a work of 
time, for which we must wait. Meanwhile, it is 
satisfactory to know that most of our Old World 
troubles are unknown to the great people who 
have spread our race and language over the new 
continent, and that the better times which seem 
only dawning here are already shining there in full 


day. The movement of trade revival, as of political 
| and social freedom, is from West to East, and the 
_PresIpENT'’s congratulations on the increasing 
prosperity of his countrymen may be read as 
prophecies of the new activity in which English- 
men are already beginning to rejoice under an 


Administration of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. 


The curtain mus“ surely have finally descended upon 
the Dulcigno incident when the Prince of MOoNTENEGRC, 
in his own gracious way, thanks the Porte (his heredi- 
tary enemy) for having so satisfactorily completed the 
cession of the little seaport and the adjoining territory, 
and when the International Fleet which kept watch over 

the transaction has dispersed. Though there is no 
longer any combined exhibition of physical force, we 
have the assurance from nearly every great cont inental 
capital that the European Concert is still effective for 
securing the carrying out of the unfulfilled conditions 
of the Treaty of Berlin. 


— — 


The Greek frontier question comes next, and as we 
| are reminded by Punch's cartoon, Mr. Goscuen, who is 
| coming home on a short leave of absence, will soon re- 
turn to Constantinople. But in this case Mr. GoscHen 
and his fellow-ambassadors have a very intricate pro- 


blem to solve. There is, however, no great hurry, for 


the Hellenic Government do not pretend that they shall 


f be ready to take the field before the 
Hayes evidently hopes that | 7 e field before the spring. It has 


been suggested that Turkey should surrender Crete as 


an equivalent for Thessaly and Epirus; but the 


Porte is not in the habit of yielding up territory so 


easily. It is, however, probable that ere long, 
at the instigation of the Powers, preliminary 
negotiations will be commenced. The question 


stands thus:—On October 3rd the Porte offered 
to cede the whole of the region bounded by the 
Gulph of Volo. Should it consent to include the 
Gulph of Arta, the important military position of 
Prevesa would accrue to the Greeks, though Janina, 
Metzovo, and Larissa would remain Turkish. It is 
Epirus rather than Thessaly that the Porte declines to 
yield, and here the population is least favourable to 
Greece, and the Epirots must either be conquered— 
which would be repugnant to European ideas—or be 
won over by the proposal of autonomy, or of a federal 
alliance with Greece. Clearly the question is not one 
to be solved by a local, still less by a general war, and 
it is satisfactory to believe that the Great Powers will 
keep both Greece and Turkey in check, and strive to 
bring about an equitable compromise. 


The Magistracy Bill, which has passed the French 
Chamber of Deputies, has been referred by the Senate 
to a Committee that is hostile to its main provisions. 
It is possible that a compromise will be agreed upon, 
reducing the period for the suspension of the irremov- 
ability of judges of the courts. But in the present 
state of parties a decision of the question will probably 
be deferred till after the Christmas holidays, when not 
only the Magistracy Bill, but the fate of the Ferry 
Cabinet will be at stake. 


Some legal proceedings have taken place at Dublin in 
anticipation of the State trials which are to commence 
on the 28th inst. The Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Saturday refused to issue a writ of attachment against 
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the Dublin Evening Mail which was claimed on the 
ground that comments made in it on speeches de- 
livered by the traversers were calculated to prejudice 
their trial now pending—the refusal being based 
on the inflammatory language used by the defendants 
since the prosecution had been commenced. On 
the same day the same judges unanimously declined 
to postpone the date of the trial of Mr. Par- 
WELL and the other Members of Parliament, which 
was asked for on the ground that if it took place at 
the time appointed, they would be unable to take their 
places and discharge their duties to their constituents 
in Parliament. The speech of Lord Chief Justice May 
on this occasion has been universally condemned as 
prejudging the issues to be raised on the 28th. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of his lordship’s most unbecoming re- 
marks: “ Ireland has been in a state of anarchy,and the 
law openly defied and trampled upon. The Land League 
has encouraged fraudulent evasion of the responsibilities 
of thetenantry. The country has been for months in 
a state of terror, and has been tyrannised over by an 
unauthorised conspiracy.” Nothing could better serve 
the objects of Messrs. PARNELL and Co., and increase 
the public sympathy on their behalf, than the use of 
such language. When Parliament opens the five mem- 
bers included in the indictment will, of course, be 
unable to obey the QueEN’s proclamation, for their 
attendance will be required in court as long as the trial 
lasts. 


The leader of the Land League is nothing abashed at 
the outcry raised against him and his policy by judges, 
landlords, and newspapers. On Sunday, Mr. PARNELL, 
in addressing a meeting of some 10,000 persons on 
the outskirts of Waterford, declared that the 
half-a-million persons who desire to retain things 
as they are, could never resist the five millions of the 
rest of the population, if the latter were organised. He 
was fully convinced that if they could only keep the 
people organised, maintain the independence of the Irish 
Parliamentary party in the House of Commons, and 
counteract the very powerful influences which the 
English Government undoubtedly had at its command, 
they would, in five or six years’ time at the outside, have 
broken the power of the English Government to govern 
Ireland, and have compelled them to restore to the Irish 
people the right of self-government ; and for that object 
they would for the present keep within the lines of the 
sti „though if ever he or any one else should 
the people of Ireland to go beyond those lines 
should, he said, amid vociferous applause, do so 
ly and above board, and not by any subterfuge. 
No doubt Mr. PARNELL feels that, in the present con- 
dition of Ireland, such defiant language can be used with 
impunity, and he is probably induced to bid high for 
popular favour in the consciousness that power will slip 
from his hands as soon as Parliament assembles and 
the proposals of the Government are laid before it. 


At present, however, the refusal to pay rent above 
a certain amount, and, indeed, to pay it at all, is ex- 
tending rapidly, and this tendency is not affected by 
the proclamation of more counties as in a state of 
disturbance, or by the sending of military rein- 
forcements. The Dublin Mail gives a list of some 135 
cases of murder, arson, assault by night and day, terror- 
ism, and social excommunication which have been re- 
ported during the month of November, and Mr. Justice 
FItzGERALD, in charging the grand jury of Munster, on 
Tuesday, told an equally sad story. In that province, 
he said, there had been officially reported 287 cases of 
threatening letters, eighteen of shooting into houses 
and malicious injuries, thirty-three of maiming cattle, 
sixty-nine of arson, and twenty-two of taking forcible 
possession—in all 429, independent of the murder of 
Mr. WHEELER, in Limerick, and of the car-driver of 
Mr. Hutcuinson, in Cork West. In _ nine-tenths 
of these cases the offenders had not been made 
amenable to the law, and his lordship declared 
that in several districts, embracing a —— por- 
tion of Munster, true liberty had ceased to 
exist and intolerable tyranny prevailed. These are 
very serious statements as coming from a responsible 


u 
iris Executive. How a present remedy for such law- 
lessness and anarchy is to be found, it is not easy to 
say—for it is quite certain that if Parliament were at 
once convened, no Bill suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act could be passed this side of Christmas. 


— — — 


Mr. C. S. Reap, the eminent agriculturist, is some- 
what of «a Jon's comforter. Ata meeting of the Far- 
mers’ Club on Monday he told the oceupiers of the soit 
that if they could only get over the next twenty-five 

ears, all would be well. What was meant asa | assing 
joke by the late member for South Norfolk must appear 
a grim joke to farmers. How many of them are likely 
to survive (as farmers) twenty, ten, or even five years, 
unless there should be a decided turn of the tide ¥ Let 
the following facts, which come from undoubted autho- 
rity, suggest the answer :— 

BANKRUPTCY OF ENGLISH FARMERS. 


1877 8 re 77 
1878... ose oes 815 
1879 „ eee or 1,430 


32 —— 


| 
| 
| 


This year the number may, possibly, have been less, 


though, considering that the disastrous results of last 
year’s harvest can hardly have been developed at 
Christmas, and that the crops of 1880 have been re- 
markably unequal, there is little reason to be sanguine. 


But apart from this particular question, Mr. Reap’s 
address, referring chiefly to American competition, was 
of special—almost mournful—interest to the British 
farmer. Wheat, he said, could never be delivered in 
the Mersey under five shillings a bushel, or forty 
shillings a quarter, but there were ten millions of 

uarters of this year’s produce that could be exported. 

merican competition in cattle was more to be dreaded, 
for the supply in Texas was inexhaustible, and he ex- 
pected to see beef landed at Liverpool at sixpence a 
pound. Mr. Reap candidly told his agricultural friends 
that, if farmers in England worked as hard, lived as 
frugally, were clad as meanly, were content to drink 
filthy tea three times a day, read more, and hunted less, 
the majority of them might continue to live in the 
Old Country. If not—but he forbore to state the al- 
ternative. 


WAYSIDE GOSSIP. 


Tux late Mr. Thos. Heaphy devoted his life to the study of 
the traditional likenesses of Jesus Christ in the keeping of 
the Church, and the results of his careful researches are pub- 
lished by Mr. Bogue in a handsome volume, of which only 
150 impressions have been taken. The fac-simile of twelve 
original portraits, executed in colours, are given, some of 
which are said to be of great antiquity. ‘‘ They probably,“ 
says the Times, carry us back to the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, and their general agreement, in spite of 


individual differences of treatment, is the best proof of their 


authenticity.” One of these portraits is preserved with 
great religious reverence among the treasures in the sacristy 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and is never brought out for the in- 
spection, or even for the adoration of the people, but re- 
served to be seen only by the Pope himself. and by two 
other members of the Cardinalate, and then only after they 
have received the Holy Communion. “ This portrait,” we 


are told, “possesses great dignity and beauty, and 
seems to reach the highest ideal of the Divine | 


countenance.’ Mr. Heaphy maintains that its history 
can be authenticated as far back as the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Ihe second and third represen- 
tations are executed in a very similar manner in pigments 
upon coarse linen, and, though types of a style of treatment 


| very common in Italy, are certainly of Oriental origin. 


Four others are portraits from paintings on cloth, and are 
said to be full of grace, dignity, and natural truth, in spite 
of the ravages of time. Very few artists or archwologists, 
probably, are competent to criticise with full knowledge 
these interosting claims, though there will be plenty of 
people who will hesitate to believe that the rough painting 
preservel in the church of St. Bartholomew, Genoa, is the 
identical likeness of Our Saviour mentioned by Eusebius 
as having been sent to Abgarus, King of Edessa, and which 
is said to have been executed by the hand of St. Luke, the 
Evangelist. Mr. Heaphy's book will be much prizel by 


perance. Boston has never seen the like before.” These 
ladies, we are told, “received polite attention, and were 
listened to with great interest,” some of them, especially 
those from the West, giving evidence of great ability, and 
one of them wasa lawyer, practising with her husband, 
under the style of“ Foster and Foster.” The general ad- 
mission of these ladies into the pulpits (adds our contem- 
porary) indicates a great change of opinion as to the long- 


moeted question of ‘ woman’s sphere. : 


Our American cousins in some things certainly keep wel 
ahead of the more conservative Britishers.’’ Where in this 
country has been, or is to be found, a match forthe Rev. Dr. 

Church, who, we have just been reading, recently preached 
his seventy-ffth anniversary sermon at Tarrytown, N. V., 
appropriate name !—and wound up by suggesting that it 
might be well to appoint an aiternate for the hundredth 
anniversary, as it might not be convenient for him to be 
present ? 


Mr. John M. Cook, the great excursionist agent, is about 
to try an experiment which deserves, and will probably 
secure,success. The upper portion of his extensive premises 
at Ludgate-circus being unlet, he has decided to open them 
under the title of The City Club, Ludgate-circus,” for the 
use of gentlemen employed in the City, where they can 
“derive the benefits and advantages of social intercourse 
without being compelled to spend money upon alcoholic 
drinks and other articles they do not require.” No less 
than twenty rooms will be thus appropriated. The apart- 
ments on the first floor will be fitted up as reading-rooms, 
and with “a Press writing-room.’”’ The second and third floors 
will have the usual requirements of a club—a restaurant, 
dining-room, and rooms for conversation, smoking, billiards, 
chess, &c., under suitable regulations. In the refreshment 
department only chops and steaks, tea and coffee, &., will 
be provided, and all descriptions of non-alcoholic drinks at 
a low and fixed tariff. The charge for all this accommoda- 
tion (except the library, which may be used for private 
parties, committees, &.), will be a guinea annually, 
and the first 200 members are to elect their own com- 
mittee to act with the general manager of the club, 
and Mr. Cook himself. The Club is to be opened on 
Tuesday next, and members who now join will enjoy its 
advantages till the end of 1881. It will be seen from this 


slight sketch that the scheme is well-adapted to meet a 


— — —— — — 


ecclesiastical antiquarians, but it is quite as well that it is 


not generally accessible. For the most part Christians will 


De satisfied with their own ideal of their Divine Master. 


“agar ' ' 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati papers. 


e, and will no doubt be anxiously considered by the | 


in Washington, of which 


The Rev. Alexander Hannay, after a tolerably smooth 
passage, has, we are glad to fad, safely returned from the 
United States, where he has been attending the triennial 
session of the National Congregational Council at St. Louis, 
in the Far West, the closing proceedings of which are de- 
seribed elsewhere. It will be seen that Mr. Hannay is to 
receive a public welcome at the Memorial Hall, on Tuesday 
evening week. There will first be a conversazione of the 
committee of the Union and their friends, and this will 
be followed by a public meeting in the large hall. Tickets 
of admission to the latter will be issued to all applicants, 
but at a quarter past six the hall will be open to all comers. 


We lately gave some particulars of the early life of Mr. 
Gartield, the President-elect of the United States. Details 
of his family life are freely given in the American papers. 
We are told, for instance, that he is ruled by his mother, 
rises very early, and devotes considerable time every night 
after supper to the thorough perusal of all “the principal 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Some of these, 
we observe, beg the free and easy citizens of the Union to 
have a little mercy on the coming man, or he will be worn 
out with their attentions before he is installedin the White 
House. These zealous friends are, of course, office-seckers. 
We are also duly informed that the Campbellite church 
General Garfield is a com- 
municaut, is located on Vermont-avenue, and is the only 
church of that faith in the district of Columbia. Among 
the many anecdotes flying about is one to the effect that one 
of his supporters offered his congratulations by sending to 
the General a telegram, referring him to Psalm Ixxv. 6, 7— 
For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the 
west, nor from the scuth. But Gol is the judge: He 
putteth down one and setteth up another.“ 


We wust quote another illustration of American idiosyn- 
eracies. Some three weeks ago there was a grand tem- 
perance convention of Christian women in the old Puritan 
city of Boston, almost every State being represented.“ Forty 
or fifty of these women (says the New York Independent) 
were invited into the pulpits, and staid, conservative con- 
gregations beheld in the place of the usual preachers a 
woman lecturer, who preached to them the gospel of tem- 


great want. Though Mr. Cook is prepared to take upon 
himself the sole monetary responsibility of the enterprise, 
there can be little doubt that the Club will become self-sup- 
porting, as it will certainly be a great convenience to many 
hundreds of City people, young men in particular. 


The recent great importations of apples from America are 
a striking proof in a small way of the advantages of Free 
Trade. It seems that the arrivals at Liverpool of this year’s 
crop—which has been so enormous that in some places it 
wasn't worth gathering--have amounted to more than half- 
a-million barrels, and the sales by public auction in that 


town have lately been averaging some 40,000 barrels a-week. 


There have been complaints that the trade double the 
price, and that the fruit, which can be purchased in that sea- 
port at 12s. or lds. a barrel, is sold elsewhere at 30s. a barrel. 
Good apples arc, however, now so plentiful that middlemen 
and greengrocers cannot keep up the price, and, thanks to 


the oft-abused costermonger, they come within the means 


of the poor of our large towns. No one, unless it be large 
dealers, will grudge so plentiful a supply of this wholesome 
fruit during the winter festive season. It is to be hoped 
that attention will be drawn anew to the question of distri- 
bution of our necessaries as well as luxuries. Probably tae 
English people are worse supplied with fruit, and pay a 
higher price for it, than any civilised community. 


THE IMPRISONED CLERGYMEN. 


Unper the above heading the following has been priuted 
and posted as a placard in two forms by the Liberation 
Society :— 

Two clergymen of the Church of England have been im- 
prisoned, and a third is liable to be arrested. Why? They 
say that they are the victims of persecution, and martyrs for 
conscience’ sake. But what are the facts? 

They were suspended for performing illegal ceremonies in 
the churches of which they are ministers. They, however, 
persisted in officiating as before, and thereby set the law and 
the judge at defiance. 

That is why they have been imprisoned—Lord Penzance 
declaring that he had no discretion, and saying of Mr. Dale: 
„His imprisonment is of his own seeking, and his release 
will be within his own reach.” 

Mr. Dale and Mr. Enraght, when they became clergymen, 
knew that the laws for regulating the worship of the Church 
were made by Parliament, could be altered by Parliament, 
and would be administered by Courts constituted by Parlia- 
ment. 

They, however, now say that they cannot conscientiously 
obey what is decided to be the law of the Church. They 
refuse to recognise the jurisdiction of the existing legal 
tribunals. They deny the right of Parliament to legislate in 
e-clesiastical matters. 

They, in fact, want to have the privileges of an Establish- 
ment without its disadvantages—to be as free from legisla- 
tive control as Nonconformist ministers, but at the same 
time, to have the benefit of State-patronage and National 
Endowments. 

They do not object to laws which secure to them the use 
of the parish churches ; which enforce the payment of tithes ; 
which give Bishops seats in Parliament, and the clergy 
authority in the parishes. They object only to laws which 
compel them to fulfil the contracts into which they have 
entered, and which are intended to protect the rights of 
the laity. No doubt they are conscientious; but, as the 


| Bishop of Manchester has said : “ they are posing as martyrs, 
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when they are only playing the part of anarchists and bad 
citizens.”’ 

Is it not time to put an end to all this strife and litiga- 
tion; to Public Worship Regulation Acts, and to clerical im- 

risonments, in the only effectual way, which is by Disestab- 
fishing the Chiirch ? 

That would give to Churchmen the liberty possessed by 
Nonconformists ; would relieve the State from embarrass- 
ment; and put an end to scandals which disturb the peace of 
the community, and inflict injury on religion. 

The same society have also issued a small pamphlet of a 
dozen pages, which discusses the question more at length. 
It incisively deals with the sophistries of the Ritualist 
apologists of Mr. Dale and the others, and states with ability, 
terseness, and clearness, the real merits of the case. 


— — 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL AT ST. 
LOUIS. 


Tue fourth triennial meeting of the National Council 
of Congregational Churches at St. Louis, of whose pro- 
ceedings on the first two days of its assembly we gave 
an outline last week, disposed on Saturday, — 13, of 
the debated question as to“ Ministerial Standing and 
Responsibility,” by the adoption of a series of resolu- 
tions moved by Dr. Quint, reaffirming the principles 
and methods which have hitherto l in the 
United States, and leaving new methods to be adopted 
or not, as the churches might deem advisable. The 
Council was next occupied in receiving reports from 
various organisations connected with Congregation- 
alism. Rev. Dr. Brown, secretary, gave an account of 
the work done by the Congregational Union,” which, 
it appears, has been building places of worship at the 
rate of two per week during the t year, ona which 
has aided in the erection of more than two-thirds of all 
those belonging to the denomination. The society now 
has claims on property to the amount of £600,000, 
holding a mortgage merely as a pledge that the pro- 
perty will be used for Congregational church purposes ; 
an income of £20,000 per annum was needed for the 
work, and double that amount could be advantageously 
expended. As the foreign population was crowding in 
upon New England, the strength of Congregationalism 
was steadily moving West. For a hundred years,” 
said Dr. — * Congregationalists on this Con- 
tinent were God's silly people, in that they did 
not propagate their own faith. Other denomina- 
tions love and foster their own children, and so grow 
and prosper, and we shall when we follow their example.” 
The report was ordered to be printed with the minutes 
of the Council, and commended to the careful con- 
sideration of the churches. The report of the American 
College and Education Society showed that in its col- 
lege department the society has a hst of ten institu- 
tions which, during the last three years, have received 
additional endowments to the amount of £47,C00. There 
are 300 students who are beneficiaries, each receiving 
from the society’s funds £25 per annum. The report 
of the American Missionary Association showed that, 
when the society commenced operations at the South, 
there was not a single real Congregational church there, 
but now they were being planted all through that 
region. “ We have,” sail Dr. Strieby, “made the 
— man a king in giving him the ballot, but have 
not anointed him with the knowledge necessary toa 


king. When the children of Israel were set free 7 | 
i 


were kept at school for a year at Mount Sinai wit 

God Himself as a teacher, and then they had with them 
a portable school-house for forty years. There is no 
other way of making the freedmen safe members of 
society, but in educating them.” As to the American 


Board of Foreign Missions, it was reported that in 


more than 700 towns and cities, in various lands and 
islands of the sea, its representatives are now pro- 
cluiming the Gospel. Ninety-four per cent. of all money 
received is used in actual foreign work, only 6 E cent. 
being used for the home administration. On behalf of 
the Congregational Publishing 3 it was con- 
tended that it was needed for the dissemination of 
such literature as is not pular, but ought to 
be made so.” Dr. Storrs, alluding to the work of 
the American Home Missionary Association, com- 
batted the notion that labour in the foreign field 
yielded more than from the home fields ; 775 
churches had been organised by this society during 
the last nine years. v. Dr. Twitchell read a paper 
on disabled ministers and their families, the committee 
recommending the organisation of a society for their 
relief in every State, and the presentation of the cause 
before the churches. On Saturday evening, after 
an adlress from a lady speaker who represented 
the“ Woman's Christian Temperanee Union,” fraternal 
addresses were delivered by representatives of the Free 
Will Baptists, the Lutheran C 1urch, and the Presbyte- 
rians. On Sunday the pulpits of about thirty churches 
of various denominations were filled by appointment of 
the Council, Rev. A. Hannay preaching in Dr. Goodell’s 


administered to the delegates. 
The Council directed their attention on Monday 


| 


| 


spontaneously and joining as an expression of satisfac. 
tion and praise at such entire unanimity on a matter 
which many feared might create serious division. The 
report of the committee on Pastorless Churches and 
Churchless Pastors stated that the main cause of the 
evil was found to consist in the smallness, weakness 


and poverty of a large number of the churches oT | 
= „er | the agitation which we understood it had been their wish, for 


400 baving not over 20 members each, 800 not over 30 
and 1,272 not over 50, including absentees. Nearly 
half of those 400 are vacant, and these vacancies are 29 
per cent. of all. Vacancies in the 800 of not over 30 
members are 42 per cent. of all; vacancies in the 1.272 
are 60 per cent. of all; while vacancies in churches of 
100 members and over are 19 per cent. of all. There 
are over 300 pastorates whose duration is 10 years or 
more; and 70 per cent, of these are in churches of 100 
members or more, while 18 per cent. of them are in 
churches of 50 or less. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that in one village, with a population of 1,000, 
there are ten distinct church organisations, and this 
was by no means an isolated case. By far the largest 
part of the disruptions which are ( to faults of 
ministers seem to be continually occurring in the 
careers of comparatively small number of ministers 
migrating about among the churches, either look- 
ing for a pastorate or beginning a new one, or endin 

one which is still new, and who, in the emphatic and 
unanimous judgment of all who know them, ought to 
be employing their gifts in other channels of usefulness 
than the Christian ministry. The ascertained results 
do not justify the notion so often taken for granted, 
that there has been of late a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of pastorless churches, and that the last decade or 
two has witnessed an unfortunate and growing change 
in this respect. The committee received the distinction 
of a vote of thanks for their report, which will be 
printed officially. 

On Monday afternoon, the various theological 
seminaries having presented reports, Dr. Goodell, in 
acknowledging a vote of thanks to the members of his 
church, and to the people of St. Louis, said it was 
difficult to hold two great ideas with equal fulness, and 
yet to do tais must in future be the aim of Congrega- 
tionalists. We have,” said he, “ got liberty so strong 
that it is safe. We want co-operation, we want sym- 
pathy, we want heartiness in working together as one 
body, mighty in our organisation of 2 and fraternal 
interest and regard for the great things left us to do. I 
want to see the Congregational Church national; I want 
to see it going from ocean to ocean; I want to feel that 
it sweeps the land: it has been sectional, it has been 
locallong enough. The life currents of the nation are 
moving westward ; nationalise your effort and your pur- 
poses, and in a few years you may hold your meeting at 
Sacramento, and elect a Chinaman for your assistant 
moderator.” A valedictory address from Dr. Dexter, 
and a prayer by Dr. Post, brought to a close the 
National Council at St. Louis. 


SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Ax impression has been iadustriously propagated by the 
Establishmentarians that, owing to some arrangements 


| doxology followed, the entire congregation rising almost 


stone is declared to have “said exactly what he ought to 
have said”? An extract quoted by Mr. Innes from Dr. 
M‘Grigor'’s letter gives the answer. Dr. M‘Grigor, wri 


to Mr. Adam, said: We have read with surprise and 


— ——— eee — 


made during the late General Election, the Liberal party | 


are precluded during the present Parliament from dealing 
in any way with the question of Disestablishment in Scot- 
land. Mr. Taylor Innes, of Glasgow, who is peculiarly 
qualified to speak on such a subject, having distinctly chal- 
lenged this conclusion in a published letter addressed by 
him to Mr. J. A. Campbell, M. P., has been taken to task by 
Dr. M‘Grigor for this deliverance, and Mr. Innes is called 
upon to retract his opinion, and substitute for it a declara- 
tion that if the question was brought before the House in 
the form of a resolution, proposed by a private member, it 
would be“ the duty of every Scotch member, whether for or 
against Disestablishment in the abstract, in a spirit of fair- 
ness, to vote against such resolution.“ In support of this 
view Dr. M‘Grigor has somewhat too rashly published a 
correspondence which took place between Mr. Adam and 
himself in 1879. Mr. Innes replies that the letter of Mr. 
Adam in no way justifies such a conclusion; the utterance 
is, he declares, “consistent not only with the neutral posi- 
tion of a Whip, but with the advanced position of a member 
of the Scottish Disestablishment Association.” After the 
speech of Mr. Gladstone at Dalkeith on the 26th of November, 
Dr. M'tte’gor wrote to express his dissatisfaction, and re- 
co ved tewn Mr. Adam this reply :— 


„Liberal Central Office, 41 and 42, Parliament streot, S. W., 


December 10th, 1879. 

“My Dear Sia,—I was more grieved than I care to ex- 
press to receive your letter and paper. I cannot understand 
what madness of suspicion seems to possess some of the 
Liberal Churchmen of Scotland. It seems to me that Mr. 
Gladstone said exactly what he ought to bave said at 
Dalkeith, neither more nor less, and that he used almost the 


very words which those gentlemen who met me at Mr. 
church, where in the afternoon the Lord's Supper was | 


’ 


morning to the proposal made for a new statement of | 


doctrinal belief. 
recommended the appointment of a committee of seven, 


he report of the Select Committee 
game of the Tories, who, reckless of its effect on the Church, 


who, as early as practicable, shall appoint a commission | 


of twenty-five, representing different shades of thought 
and opinion, who shall undertake this work, and when 
completed present the result to the churches through 
the press, to carry with it such weight as its in- 
trinsic merits may demand. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, 
in moving the adoption of the report, asked 
whether the proposal to include the English bre- 
thren had been considered. Dr. Chapin replied that 
it was felt best not to hamper and complicate the 
matter in that way, though very probably the English 
brethren would confer with the committee of twenty- 
five. The motion to adopt Dr. Chapin’s report being 
then taken, passed unanimously, and the singing of the 


— — — — — — 


Brodie’s desired him to use. If, after that, they cannot trust 


the words which fell from Mr. Gladstone on this subject on 
the 26th ult.at Dalkeith. They appear to us to be at vari- 
ance with the views which we were assured would guide the 
leaders of our party, and to be calculated tly to increase 


the present at least, to discourage. We consider, further, 
they throw a reflection upon us for that very quiescence 
which we had, of purpose—and, as we understood, with the 
express approval of the leading members of the party— 
assumed in the interest of the party. Mr. Glodstone’s refer- 
ence to the case of the Irish Church can of itself, strongly 
qualitiel as it is, only operate as a direct encouragement to 
the Disestablishment party. Following out that reference, 
we cannot fail to see that while it is declared that no Dis- 
establishing Act will be passed in the next Parliament, a 
distinct warning is given that, under a series of resolutions, 
the whole question may be discussed, and the views of the 
representatives of the Scotch people taken upon the ject. 
It appears to us that, if this be so, tho advocates of Dis- 
establishment may well be excused for endeavouring to see 
to it that representatives are at next election returned to 
Parliament with the special object of giving effect to their 
views, and we have no doubt that this will be the result. 
In fact, so far from Mr. Gladatone’s words confirming the 
view that our leaders were not to regard the return at 
next election of members as any indication of the feelings 
of the country on this subject, they seem to vs nothin 
more nor less than a call to both ies to come f 

and do their best, with a not faintly implied hint to our- 
selves that we have a good deal of leeway to make up.“ 

Mr. Innes, therefore, holds to his declaration to Mr. 
Campbell, that the present Parliament “is eminently free 
to deal with the question of Disestablishment, and that 
the Prime Minister, in particular, pointedly refused at the 
late election to place the present Parliament under any 
restriction on the question, on the ground of ita 
elected on more pressing issues, and, instead, maintain 
its right to give effect to any distinct and intelligible voice 
cf Scotland (as, for example, by a legislative resolution for 
Disestablishment), subject only to a subsequent dissolu- 
tion expressly on the case, as in the precedent of the irish 
Church.” 


The United Presbyterian Synod's Committee on Dis- 
establishment has adopted the following resolutions :—* 1. 
That the time has come when the necessity of Disestablish- 
ment in Scotland should be systematically advocated in 
Parliament, and urged on the Government. 2. That the 
constant multiplication of questions in this Parliament, and 
the efforts to exclude Disestablishment from any place 
among them, render it necessary, without prejudice to 
questions of emergency, to vindicate its claim to Parlia- 
mentary consideration and timely settlement. 3. That in 
view of the long-felt injustice and grievance of the Esta- 
blishment in Scotland, the increased boldness of its assump- 
tions and exactions in the assessments for churches and 
manses and otherwise, the position and numbers of those in 
the constituencies and Liberal ranks who demand Disesta- 
blishment as an act of redress and justice, and in view of 
its highest bearings, the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the State Church in Scotland is a measure morally 
called for and urgent, and entitle] to the early attention of 
Government and Parliament. 4. That the supporters of 
Disestablishment in Parliament, especially Scotch Members, 
are summoned by events to give carnest consideration to 
the best means of introducing the question of Disestablish- 


ment in Scotland into Parliament next Session.“ 


— — — — 


him and the Liberal leaders a little more, all lcan say is the 


loss will be theirs. Such action may or may not injure the 
Liberal party at an important crisis, but it will most certainly 
injure the Church of Scotland aud most effectually play the 


desire to push the question to the front, in order to divide 
the Liberals. No statesman can or ought to say more asa 
pledge to consult the people of Scotland before any action is 
taken, and I for one could never feel justified in advising 
Mr. Gladstone to add to or subtract from the words he used 
at Dalkeith. If Churchmen and Dissenters choose wilfully 
to misunderstand them I shall deeply regret it ; but although 
there are some instances of this, I do not think it is 80 


DEAN STANLEY AND CANON LIDDON, 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. | 


Tue Ist Surrey Volunteers attended morning service at 
Westminster on Sunday, and the clash of their side-arms as 
they sat down had hardly ceased to ring through the lofty 
arches of the Abbey when Dean Stanley announced his text. 
[t was brief, consisting in four words selected from the 20th 
verse of the 10th chapter of Romans, Isaiah is very bold.” 
The Dean merely alluded in a sentence to the nature of 
the bolduess required from soldiers and volunteers, and then 
1 on to consider the nature of the moral courage which 
mul in Isaiah so conspicuous a type. ‘Two outward si 
distinguished his writings. The first was his study of the 
past, as shown in his references to seers and psalmiste of 
former times; the secon was the simplicity of his style. 
The Dean dwelt much upon the savour which is the peculiar 
charm of antiquity, and quoted with warm approval the 
saying of a wise king of Spain—“ Give me old wood to burn, 
old wine to drink, old books to read, and old friends te con- 
verse with.“ Read old books, saidthe Dean, converse with old 
friends, and join these with your new thoughts, so you will be 
able humbly to share in the royal elevation of spirit which 
distinguished the greatest of the prophets. The simplicity 
of Isainh’s style exposed him to ridicule from the same 
class of men who complained of St. John for merely re- 
peating to the Ephesians, * Little children, love one an- 
other.“ They were answered by St. John, who told them, 
“ If you put in practice what I ssy unto you, you will have 
done everything the Gospel enjvins.” Have the courage 
(said the Dean) like Isaiah and like St. John and like a 
Greater than either prophet or apostle to be simple, to be 
quiet. In that hes yourstrength. Husband your resources. 
Do not squander your vital forces. It is the still small 
voice that is heard at last. By patience, by sympathy, by 


a fixed determination not to quarrel, but to overcome evil 


— — — — — 


general as you suppose. At all events there are the words, | 


and I can only say that neithe Mr. Gladstone nor I conceive 
them to be open to the meaning which fear and suspicion 
on one hand, and over-sanguine eagerness on the other, 
choose to put on them. Tours very truly, W. P. Apam.” 
What, then, was the impression produced upon Dr. 
M‘Grigor by the utterance at Dalkeith, where Mr. Glad- 


with good, by silent reliance on the goodness of a good 
cause, you will gain a boldness which the world can- 
not give and which the world cannot take away. The 
inward sources of this moral co rage, the Dean maintained, 
were twofold—first, a trust that God was with us; and 
secondly, a faith in the futare. The belief that God was with 
us, rightly understood and fully comprehended, was truth 
and soberness itself. From that sprang patience, charity, 
hope, and courage. If God—if the Right and the True—be 
really on our side, abuse and ridicule are just nothing at all. 
We can wait for the judgment of the wise and good, for the 
judgment of posterity, for the judgment of God. However 
difficult men might find it to arrive at a correct opinion 


on this or that subject, it was not at all difficult to know that 


discrimination, calmness, and charity were good, and 
that violence, falsehood, and uncharitableness were evil. 
To be accepted by the All-wise and the All-just, let them be 


a FerATrIAsSE 
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‘(Luke xvii. 20). 
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just and true and conscientious. If they did their best and 
tried their utmost to do the Right, they might leave with 
confidence the issues in His hands. The other great source 
of Isaiah’s courage was that he stood on the v of his own 
age. He was one of those whose glorious yet difficult privi- 
lege it is to stand in advance of their own time, labouring to 
bring about what the future will certainly realise. It was 
the lot of all whose life is worth living. They had the conso- 
lation of knowing that their work was never lost. Success 
ultimately was certain. Ears would not always be deaf, nor 
would eyes always be dim. Thestruggle against selfishness, 
hardness, and meanness would yet be victorious, The day 
was coming when a vile person would no more be called 
liberal nor a churl bountiful. Progress, though not without 
relapses, yet was constant. Be cheerful, be happy, be confi- 
dent—there will come a good time hereafter. The future 
speaks not of grief, but of joy. The darkness of night will 
soon be past, and the new and the brighter day will banish 
the thought of the dreary past. The Dean concluded by a 
thetic reference to the death, during the last week, of a 
ormer attendant at the Abbey services, an event once more 
reminding us that the futare was greater than the present, 
and in that faith 


Wo steadfastly gaze on the face of the dead, 
And joyfully think of the morrow.” 


In the afternoon the whole of the seated space in St. Paul's 
was crowded by a vast audience. Canon Liddon was the 
preacher. It was the first of his December sermons as canon 
in residence ; and as he had paid a visit to Mr. Dale during 
the week, it was expected he would refer, at least indirectly, 
to the crisis in the Church. This expectation was increased 
‘when Dr. Liddon announced the subject of his discourse, 
the favourite text of George Fox and the early Quakers, 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation 
Dr. Liddon delivered a very powerful 
and brilliant discourse upon the nature and origin of the 
Divine kingdom, its unnoticed beginnings and its rapid but 
moa le extension. At Rome its establishment was 
regarded with the same contemptuous indifference with 
which we in London would hear of the rise of a new 
fanaticism among the Zulus. So unobserved were the 
early developments of this kingdom that no one can say who 
first brought Christianity to the Eternal City. In this 

t Christianity offered a remarkable contrast to 
Mohammedanism, which burst on civilisation as the war-cry 
of an invading host, and was enforced at the point of the 
scimitar as the sole alternative to ruin or death. The his- 
tory of the faith of Mahommed was written in characters of 
blood and fire across great continents. The frontier of its 
dominion was traced by the successes of its warriors, and it 
had receded with each p ive collapse of the barbarous 
forces to which it was indebted for its earlier expansion. 
Far different was the progress of the kingdom of Christ. 
Canon Liddon, in his fervour, was paying scant heed to Dean 
Stanley's admonition to husband his resources, and to 
refrain from squandering his vital forces; but now he 
became even more animated, his eye flashed, and far away 
overhead the misty dome — with the stirring tones 
of his resonant voice. The following are the exact words of 
a remarkable which will not be soon forgotten by those 
who were thrilled by the strenuous passion of its delivery :— 
B- a time came when, as we must sorrowfully admit, our 
J .ed’s words no longer described the manner in which it was 
always sought toadvance His kingdom among men. Christians 
were truer to Him when they suffered and prayed in the 
Catacombs than when, after Constantine’s conversion, they 
waited as courtiers in the antechambers of the Cmsars, And 
when the Roman Empire fell, and amidst the general 
collapse of the old society, the Church remained as the single 
institution that stood erect in a world of ruins. It followed 
that the chief pastors, though styling themselves servants of 
the servants of God, became in the natural course and by the 
pressure of events temporal | grey ruling the bodies as 
well as the souls of men; and that her bishops took their 
seats in earthly Legislatures; and that her public action 
commingled with that of the powers of this world, and 
attracted at least an equal share of human observation. And 
then even Christian men brought themselves to think that 
the kingdom of God could somehow be made to some, with 
great ‘ observation,’ by the mere manipulation of physical 
force ; that it would come in the wake of conquering armies, 
or at the dictates of earthly magistrates, or in obedience to 
thesword, not of the spirit, but of the soldier or the policeman. 
Now this gigantic and degrading misconception was un- 
doubtedly in its origin due to a particular kind of intimacy 
between the Divine kingdom and the powers of this world— 
an intimacy of such a sort and character that the 
received methods for extending and guarding an earthly 
empire seemed to be immediately applicable to the 
work of protecting and enlarging the kingdom of God. 
The days of that ol] intimacy are, as it would seem, pass- 
ing away allover Christendom; and if as we look back on 
them, we must as Christians regret the loss of that public 
honour which was assigned by our forefathers to religion 
among the other concerns of life; still we may repeat that 
the true strength of Christianity lies, not in the outward 
symbols of its empire, but in the reality of its empire over 
hearts and wills; that the kingdom of God, which ‘ cometh 
not with observation,’ does not really need contrivances 
for causing it to be observed ; and that a possible future of 
the Church, which may seem to wordly eyes sheer poverty 
and failure, may yet contain within itself the springs of a 
renovating moral force—a force intense and concentrated 
whereby she may win back to the faith and love of the 
early ages the worn-out and decaying energies of a jaded 
and heartsick world.” 

That was the culmination of the sermon; and although 
Canon Liddon did not immediately conclude, the rest of his 
remarks had no bearing upon the question of the hour. 


Our contemporary has also the following note on the sub- 
ject :—At such a time as the present, when the minds of 
many are filled with dread at the thoughts of coming 
change, the words which Canon Liddon uttered at St. Paul's 
on Sunday afternoon cannot fail to produce a great effect. In 
many respects the discourse which the greatest preacher 
of the English Church delivered with all his glowing elo- 

uence and even more than his accustomed force to one of 
the largest congregations ever assembled under the dome of 
the great City Cathedral was one of the most important 
pulpit utterances of late years. “ The natural course and 
pressure of events” have indeed wrought a marvellous 
change when such a sermon can be preached from the 
pulpit of St. Paul's. For Canon Liddon not merely asserted 
that the intimacy between the Christian Church and the 
temporal power was fast passing away all over Christen- 


| 


dom, but he showed that he at least was too sincere a be- | 


liever in the essential divinity of the spiritual power of 
the Christian faith to regard such a consummation with 
dread or with dismay. On the contrary, the future discloses 
to hima vision of a Church regenerated by the loss of the 
trappings of power and the burden of wealth, containing 
within itself “the springs of a renovating moral force 
which may yet win back to the faith and love of the early 
ages the worn-out and decaying energies of a heartsick 
and jaded world.” Such an utterance at such a time and 
at such a place is indeed a notable sign of the times. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Jupiter or THe ConoreGaTIONAL Union.—We un- 
derstand that, at the request of the Committee of the 
Union, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., has consented to write 
a popular Church History of England from the time of the 
Reformation, especially in relation to the rise and progress 
of Congregationalism. It will be brought out in a small 
and cheap volume during the next (the Jubilee) year, and 
is modely intended for the benefit of the younger mem- 
bers of Nonconfo mist families. 

Cuurca AND Strate at THE Stockport AND District 
PARLIAMENTARY Depatine Socrety.—On Friday last, in 
the presence of the Mayor of Stockport, Major McClure, J.P., 
Alderman Idderley, Captain Turner, J.P., and a distin- 
guished company of ladies, the interesting discussion on 
the Church question was brought to a conclusion. The 
debate had originated six weeks before in a resolution of the 
Premier (Mr. A. Y. Schofield, Chelsea) declaring that “In the 
opinion of this House the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the English Church as defined in his remarks, were 
to be desired, alike in the interests of justice, religion, and 
morality.“ An amendment was moved by the Liberal mem- 
ber for County Galway, to the effect that the time was not 
opportune, neither was the question of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment ripe for settlement. The endment was 
first put to the House, and the division be taken, the 
numbers were announced as follows: For the amendment, 
224 ; against, 282,—muajority 58 against the amendment. 
The Premier's resolution was then put, when there voted 
for the resolution; 289 against, 216,—:majority for the 
Government of 73. The total strength of the society is 600, 
but a considerable number of members paired on the occa- 
sion. The division may fairly be taken as representing 
Stockport opinion on the question, which is exceedingly 
strong,and, beyond doubt, the question of Church and State 
will be made a party cry at the next general election. We 
wish our Stockport friends every success. 

CLERICAL OBEDIENCE AS ArFFECreD BY DISESTABLISH- 
mentT.—‘‘If the Church were disestablished to-morrow,” 
the Bishop of Manchester says, “yet as long as they 
retained their Prayer-book and its rubrics, as long as they 
had = in the nature of a trust-deed, and were bound 
to teach a prescribed creed, any departure from the terms of 
that, trust-deed would be cognisable by the civil courts.” 
That is quite true, but it is very important to observe that 
the position of the courts — not be what it is now. Much 
depends on what the bishop means by Dis establishment, and 
on the way in which that process is carried out. Much 
depends on the amount of power that is left to the clergy. In 
any case, a synod or some similar body, would come into 
existence with power to define the conditions of membership, 
discipline, and so forth within the Episcopalian Church. By 
this synod the terms of the trust-deed would be settled. 
Among these terms, in all probability, would be found 
obedience on the part of the clergy to the bishop. If the 
bishop, in the exercise of authority so conferred, duly and 
regularly inhibited the rector of St. Velast’s, then the 
courts, in case of an appeal to them, would no doubt have 
jurisdiction. The difference would be that in such a case 
the court would not go behind the bishop. ‘The rules of the 
Episcopalian Church would be enforced on members, as the 
—— of a friendly society are enforced. There could then 
be none of this confused talk about conscience, about 
judge-made law, about the profanity of Privy Council deci- 
sions, and all the rest of it. The Ritualist clergy might or 
might not be the better for the change, but they would have 
the satisfaction of being able to acquiesce in the decision of 
the bishop as a source of purely spiritual authority, though 
subject to the incident of secular enforsement.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

A CLercyman’s Reasons ror DisrsrantlisuukNr.— The 
Rey. Alan Brodrick, writing to the Guardian from Brough- 
ton Gifford Rectory, Melksham, gives the following reasoas 
for asking for Disestablishment :—“ 1. The intrusion into 
Gol's acre of every schismatic under the sun, under the 
cloak of ‘Christian (Unitarian and Arian?)’ and orderly 
‘services.’ 2. The imprisonment of au aged and holy priest 
of God ina felon’s gaol by a State court, because he uses 
ritual (confessedly permissible) to symbolise the doctrines of 
the Holy Eucharist stated by such court. 3. The unequal 
and anomalous endowments of our parishes; the poor sti- 
pends of many incumbents and curates. I, for twenty-one 
years, working hard, and with a large family and very 
narrow means, never received more than £140 a year and a 
house, if I may venture to speak par parenthése.| 4. The 
debauching effects of our prelates’ spiritual life of the atmos- 
phere of the House of Lords. 5. The paralysis of the 
Church’s national synod and the inadequacy of our Convo— 
cations. 6. Our faulty system'of patronage. 7. Open and 
avowed infidelity legislating for us. 8. The barrier a State 
Church presents to Christian Nonconformity. 9. The 
total want of the Church’s synodical interpretation of rules 
of ritual and discipline by a national synod. 10. The legit- 
imate trust that the national conscience will deal tenderly 
and generously with a Church whose history is hidden in the 
cradle of the Christianity of our race.“ 

FurtTHER Missionary Trovusies IN Cutna.—The Foochow 
Herald states that another assault upon missionaries has 
taken place in China. This time (it says) it is not the Foh- 
kien province, the place of the assault being Canton. The 
threatened outbreak at that place a few days ago, although 
not of serious import at the time, has not been without its 
evil results, as the following extract from a letter dated 
September 24 will show :—** The trouble of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Cathedral had hardly subsided, when a most daring 
and unprovoked assault was committed by the Chinese upon 
the Revs. Selby and Morris, of the Wesleyan Mission. It 


_ seems that these gentlemen intended to visit a place called 


Shek-kok, about sixty-five miles from Canton, after which 
they were to proceed further inland, for religious purposes. 
These two gentlemen arrived on the 20th of September, and 
upon passing a large crowd of people enjoyinga ‘sing- 
song, loud murmurs were heard, denouncing the foreigners 


who created the disturbance at Canton, and both parties 
were at once assailed with threats of being drowned and 
afterwards with stones and other missiles, Mr. Selby receiv- 
ing a very bad cut on his wrist, both gentlemen barely 
escaping with their lives; in fact, they only did so by retreat- 
ing towards the river, and getting on board a boat, thus 
escaping further violence from the angry crowd.“ 

Tue Buriats Acr.— Under the 13th section of the Burials 
Act, after consultation last week with the Dean and Chapter 
of Ely, the archdeacon, the honorary canons, and Chancellor, 
the Bishop of Ely has authorised two forms of service for 
burial—(1) where the present office may not be used, and (2) 
at the request of a friend, being those agreed to by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in 1879. His lordship expresses his 
intention not toconsecrate any addition toa churchyard or 
cemetery, but will use the ancient cflice in the case of any 
ground vested in private trustees. He thinks the “ passing 
bell“ should be rung when desired at the death of a Non- 
conformist, but not at his burial, unless the Church service 
is used. He advises his clergy to follow the same rule as to 
burial on Sunday and the choice of a grave towards Noncon- 
tormists as to Churchmen, and he counsels them to register 
the funerals.—The first Nonconformist burial in the conse- 
crated portion of the cemetery at Bangor, North Wales, took 
place on Tuesday, the 7th inst. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. C. Bedolfe, pastor of the English Congre- 
gational Church. Nothing,” writes a correspondent, 
“could be more courteous and Christian than the conduct of 
the vicar of the parish in connection with the matter. He 
has thereby set an example in the Cathedral city, which, it 
is hoped, all the Conforming clergy of the diocese will 
follow.“ 

Taz Orzu Nd or Moszuns on Sunpars.—At a meeting 
of the Committee of the Working Men’s Lord’s-day Rest 
Association, held at the offices, No. 13, Bedford-row, on 
Wednesday night, Mr. C. Hill, the secretary, reported that 
Lord H. Lennox, M. P., had pledged himself to bring forward 
his motion for opening the Natural History Museum on 
Sundays. The following resolution on the subject was unani- 
mously adopted :—* That the opening of any of the national 
museums on Sundays would pioneer the way to the Sunday 
opening of every place of recreation and amusement 
throughout the country, give a great impetus to Sunday 
labour in many departments of trade, and gradually make 
the Sunday more like a Bank Holiday; this committee 
therefore calls upon all who value the Day of Rest to co- 
operate in efforts to resist the repeated attacks on the Divine 
institution of the Sabbath made by the various anti-Sunday 
organisations.” The secretary also reported that a metro- 

itan committee of more than 500 members had been 
ormed to resist Lord Lennox’s motion, and that at the Con- 
ference of Librarians a proposal to open public libraries on 
Sundays had been defeated by thirty-eight votes against 
eight. 

— Hostiuity To Tue Burtats Act.—The Carlisle 
Journal contains the following account of a painful burial 
case occurring in the district of Harper Town, near Carlisle : 
—‘* The child of a Wesleyan class-leader having died at 
Halton-le-Gate on the 6th inst., the father arranged to have 
the child interred on Monday last in the churchyard at 
Harper Town, due notice having been given to the resident 
— ae to that effect. When the funeral procession 
reached the church gates, the clergyman met the parents 
and informed them that the corpse would not be allowed to 
go into the church, but must be carried direct to the grave. 
Uertain members of the sorrowing group at once remonstrated 
with him as to the harsh and cruel nature of his conduct, 
but all to no purpose. In reply, he said that he had been 
provoked to his present action by the possing of the recent 
Burials Bill, and that in future it should be seen that all who 


| were not members of his church, or who had not been baptized 


by him, should be treated in precisely the same manner.“ 
From the letter of a correspondent we learn that the child 
had been baptized by a Wesleyan minister, and it was on 
hearing that fact that the clergyman said he should not per- 
mit the funeral party to enter the church : though he added 
the statement givenabove. The mother ofthe child, we are 
told, fainted several times during the ceremony. 

BisHop ABRAHAM, writing from the Close at Lichfield, 
declined to attend a meeting of the English Church Union 
to protest against the Rev. T. Pelham Dale’s imprisonment, 
but stated he would rather attend a meeting of English- 
men pure and simple, entirely apart from any Church 
question, to protest against a violation of the constitutional 
compact between the Church and State, and against the 
very language of the statutes. ‘“ Relying,” he says, on 
these statutes of Church and Realm, Englishmen have been 
induced to take Holy Orders in the Church of England, 
whereupon the State, having obtained the services of 
gentlemen to minister to the well-being of the people, 
violated the compact, and being physically stronger than 
the Church, destroyed her Court of Judicature, put up 
another purely Parliamentary Court instead, and sent the 
clergy to prison if they resisted. We were just as much 
bound to protest against this violation of justice, truth, and 
honesty, as Hampden was when King Charles I., supported 
by the judges of the land, made that unconstitutional and 
illegal demand upon him to which you refer in your letter.“ 

Onuncn AND StaTe in Swirzer_tanp.—At the beginning 
of last year the clergymen of thirty-seven parishes in the 
Canton of Solothurn had come to the end of the period for 
which the law allows a priest or pastor to hold a benefice, 
and an order was issued by the State authorities command- 
ing anew election in each parish. In Starrkirch,a Catholic 
— there were two candidates—the priest whose term 

ad run out, Pfarrer Geschevind, who is an Old Catholic,anda 
priest who had officiated for some time to the Roman Catholics 
in the parish. At the official voting the Old Catholic parson 
obtained 109 votes, and the Roman Catholic candidate only 
11. It was evident that the Roman Catholics had abstained 
from the public and official urn. It appears, however, that 
they held an election of their own, at which 101 votes fell to 
their own candidate, and none to Geschevind. The Can- 
tonal Government declared that the people had re-elected 
Geschevind, he retained the parsonage and stipend, and 
received the confirmation of the public civil authorities. A 
few days later the Roman Catholics applied to the Cantonal 
authorities for the deposition of Geschevind, on the ground 
that he had not been elected by the whole ecclesiastical 
parish of Starrkirch, which, they stated, was legally “one 
juristic person,“ and not two separate congregations. The 
Cantonal authorities decided against them, and they carried 
their appeal to the Federal Council, or Bundesrath, which 
has confirmed the judgment of the Canton. The Bundesrath 
observes that the Law knows nothing whatever of parties, 
but asserts and ccnfirms the right of the Gemeinde to choose 
its own pastor. 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening a numerously at- 
tended conversazione was held at the Bible 
House, Queen Victoria-street, the object 
being to give the friends of the society the 
opportunity of meeting Mr. Edward Millard: 
of Vienna, the Rev. G. P. Davies, of Berlin, 
Mr. W. H. Kirkpatrick, of Brussels, and M. 
Gustave Monod, of Paris, Continental agents 
of the society. The company were received 
by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G., President of the society, and by the 
treasurer and members of the committee. 
Amongst those present were the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Fowler, 
M.P., Sir Charles Reed, M.P., Rev. Dr. 
Moffat, Rev. Dr. Stoughton, Rev. Dr. Rey- 
nolds, Rev. Dr. Manning, Rev. D. Wilson, 
Rev. Carr J. Glynn, Rev. J. Fleming, 
Joseph Hoare, Esq., G. Williams, Esq., 
J. Kemp Welch, Esq., Rev. C. E. B. Reed, 
Rev. J. Sharp, and many other well-known 
friends of the society. Tea and coffee were 


served at eight o’clock, and some time was 
devoted to an inspection of the numerous 
objects of interest with which the Bible 
House abounds. An adjournment having 
taken place to the library, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury took the chair, and a hymn 
having been sung, prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Edmond. 

The Rev. C. E. B. Reep, in introducing 
the society’s agents, said it was felt by the 
committee that it would be a very suitable 
and pleasant thing to take advantage of their 
presence in London to call ether a num- 
ber of their friends in the neighbourhood of 
London who might meet and hear what they 
had to say. The object of the meeting, there- 
fore, was partly to introduce the friends of 
the society to some of its veteran workers 
who had been representing the society for 
many years on the continent of Europe, 
partly also that information might be given 
by their friends who were in the best possi- 
ble position for speaking as to the work of 
God and the distribution of His Holy Word 
in the lands where they had been labouring, 
and partly also with the very simple desire 
of introducing their friends to one another. 
One of the principles of the society was hat 
it should form a rallying point for Christian 
people, and the gathering of that evening 
was an effort to give tangible and visible 
effect to that principle. They rejoiced in wel- 
coming the representatives of many religious 
societies who were present. In their meet- 
— they were always most cordial in acknow- 
ledging the help which they received from 
the Bible Society, and they in their turn 
were ually cordial in recognising their 
indebtedness to the missionaries of various 
societies, without whose co-operation and 
scholarship it would be impossible to trans- 
late and circulate the Holy Scriptures. 
1 2 

he Prestpent said he was quite sure the 
meeting would agree with him that they 
could not come for a better purpose to that 
noble house, erected as it was to the honour 
of God, or use it for a better purpose than 
that of receiving some of his most excellent 
and faithful servants, who had come there 
that night to give a statement of what, under 
God's blessing, they had been able to do; 
and he had no doubt those present would be 
filled with the hope of greater achievements 
in the future. He would therefore call upon 
their old and trusted servant, the one of the 
longest standing they had, Mr. Millard from 
Vienna, to speak of his large experience. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Epwarp MILvarp said this was a year 
of jubilee, it having been discovered since 
he came to this country, that it was just 50 
years since the agency of the iety 
arose. He would not dispute that he was the 
oldest foreign agent of the Society, and 
therefore an honour devolved upon him of 
which he felt entirely unworthy. He did 
not remember quite the first beginning of 
the society 76 years ago, but he remembered 
some of the beginnings. He was sent out 
when Lord Bexley was president and Mr. 
Andrew Brandram the secretary; and he 
had seen the beginning of colportage in 1847. 
At that time there was a law forbidding 
the hawking of books in Germany, and he 
began with two men, who went about quali- 
tied as commercia) travellers, and who did 
much good. 1848 was the year of revolution: 
and in 1849 the Government opened up the 
way for colportage, and there were now in 
the central parts of Europe 300 men doing 
invaluable work. (Hear, hear.) He asked 
them, if possible, to imagine that by some 
magic influence all the Bibles in this land 
vanished at once. That was what they found 
on the Continent ; but if the Bibles bere all 
went to-day, afew days after there would be 
plenty again. There was no translation of 
the Biblein many countries; but he saw the 
beginning of translations into the Servian, 
Lithuanian, and Slavonian languages, and 
they were still engaged in the great and 
blessed work. It wasa great thing that they 
were able, in languages in which formerly 
the Word of God was unknown, to give it tothe 
people in their mother tongue. (Hear, hear.) 
Hie had seen the beginning of the first Russ 
Bible, and mentioned this to illustrate how 
kind aad gracious God in His providence 


was to guide the agencies of this t insti- 
tution. In answer to Mr. Nicholson, of St. 
Petersburg, he had said, if Russ Bibles were 
printed in Hebrew for the Jews, why not 
* a Russ Bible for Christians, as there 
ad never been a complete edition, but only 
certain portions? He wis aware of the 
difficulties of importing those Bibles into 
Russia, but considering that a great number 
of Russians came into Germany, he thought 
the Bibles could be supplied there; and the 
10,000 Bibles were distributed, the Russians 
coming to fetch them from the depots. And 
not only one 10,000, but another, and a 
third were printed, all finding their way 
into Russia. He had seen the inning of 
the society, but not the end; he had circu- 
lated four million copies of the Scriptures, 
but after all that was not much, considering 
7 of his agency which con- 
8i of 40 millions. The soviety had 
circulated 88 million copies, and as there 
were 1,200 millions of people in the 
world, there was much work yet to do. 
But yet he thought he saw the beginning of 
that glorious end when the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord. It was 
true that in his agency they seemed to be 
going baskward more than forward, but they 
ney er had such a time of woe and trouble, 

and in which the work was so fettered. He 
was sorry to say that where his colporteurs 
were once able to go they were no longer 
allowed ; for example,inthe Tyrol, Bohemia, 
and Moravia the law was being enforced upon 
them. Bosnia had been added to his agency ; 
while it was under tne Mohammedan rule 
the Scriptures were free, but since Aus- 
tria had come in, the Scriptures were for- 
bidden. They had God’s promise, however, 
that the blessed end should come, and that 
the Word of the Lord should stand and the 
earth be filled with the knowledge of His 

lory. 

„ M. Gustave Mownop, of Paris, speaking 
of the results of the society's work in France, 
said it had circulated in that courtry nearly 
seven million copies of the Scriptures, and if 
they bore in mind that there were not in 
France more than one million of Protestants, 
and that their spiritual wants were provided 
for by the two French Bible Societies, it 
would be seen at once that the work of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was really 
a missionary work among Roman Catholics. 
The work of the French societies was con- 
fined to tue Protestant portion of the com- 
munity, and were it not for their society the 
25,000,000 Roman Catholics would be left 
without the Word of God. In proof of the 
good resulting from this circulation of the 
Scriptures, he said that in nine cases out of 
ten where they founda Protestant Church 
established, it had its commencement in the 
fact that some years back some Roman 
Catholics of the village had assembled and 
determined to have a Protestant tor to 
explain the Scriptures to them. But how 
came it that they had the Scriptures which 
the Roman Catholic Church kept so carefully 
hidden from the people? The answer was— 
A colporteur had been ing, it might be, 
many years before,and though perhaps he 
had sold but a single Bible in the whole 
village, and had gone on his way thinking 
that time and strength had been wasted for 
nothing, yet the Lord had watched over the 


precious seed, the Book was read first by one, | 


then b 
until 
the difference between the Gospel and the 
teachings they were accustomed to receive 
from their churches, and they called a pastor ; 
a small co ion was formed, and a Pro- 
testant Evangelical Church, which owed its 
very existence under God's blessing to the 
Bible circulated by the colporteurs of that 
society. (Applause.) He urged the necessity 
of the appointment of more of these faithful 
men, so that their work should largely in- 
crease. 

Mr. Krexpareick then gave an account of 
the work in Belgium, in which country 
600,000 copies of the Scriptures had been 
circulated since 1835, and thirty or forty 
pastors and Evangelists had been placed 
over young churches, which had increased in 
numbers and now counted their hundreds of 
Protestants where formerly there was not 
one, The clergy had done all in their power 
to prevent the circulation of the Scriptures, 
which they denounced as a bad book 
from the pulpit and in the confessional ; but 
the people, as they became educated, had 


another, then by several together, 


wherever the colporteurs went, they found 


whole families who read the word of God and 


werercady to join in Protestant worship when- 
ever it was within their reach. 
The Rev. G. P. Davies said 50 years ago 


the committee of the British and Foreign 


Bible Society passed this resolution, that Dr. 
Pinkerton should be sent out to Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, and he was to be the society's 
agent for Germany, for Austria, for Bavaria, 
for Poland, and, if the way should be opened, 
for Eastern and Southern Europe. (Laugh- 


ter.) He went, and every one who knew the | 


history of the society knew that a better 
and more faithful agent than Dr. Pinker- 
ton the society never had. n 
In the first decenniad of Dr. inker- 
ton’s labours, the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures was not more than 50,000 copies 
a-year, but now, building on the foundation 
which he laid, what was the state of things? 
Why, he had successors in Berlin, in Vienna, 


eir eyes were opened, they perceived | 


— — — 


in Odessa, in Constantinople, in Rome, in 
Spain, and in Lisbon, each of them at the 
head of an army of colporteurs. Looking 
at this result, he wished to strike a jubilant 
note that night and to say,“ Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and all that is within 
me, bless His holy name.” (Applause.) 
This being jubilee year he would adopt a 
jubilant tone. In his journeys he did not 
find a spot in which there were no traces of 
the beneficent work of the colporteurs of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He had 
seen their Bibles on the High Alps,in the 
grand hotels, and in the hands of herdsmen, 
shepherds, and peasants, on the Russian 
frontier, in Lithuania, and in the vast heath 
that extends from Hanover up towards 
Bremen. North, south, east, and west, he 
had seen their books in the hands of school- 
children; and when he took his place with 
oe Christians for the purpose of edify- 
ing each other by reading the Scriptures, 
the books in their hands were the books of 
the society. More than a million copies of 
the Holy Scriptures had been put into the 
hands of the Roman Catholics of Germany, 
and tens of thousands distributed among the 
500,000 Jews who inhabited the country. 
They might look at their success microsco- 
pically, and take conversion upon conversion 
of individual souls; or they might look at it 
on a grand scale, a and notice 
the influence of the circulation of the Sori 

tures upon the growth of national piety. To 
illustrate this he would call attention to 
three facts :—First, when they sent out Dr. 
Steinkopf, where the Gospel was preached in 
one pulpit, it was now preached in ten. 
An aged pastor told him that when he first 
came to rlin there were not more than 
three ministers who believed in the Divinity 
of Christ or preached Paul’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and now, he said, the diffi- 
culty would be to find three who did not at 
least profess to do it. (Hear, hear.) Another 
clergyman had told him that when he first 
wished to establish a missionary prayer-meet- 
ing, not a church or school-house was placed 
at his disposal, and the meeting had to be 
held in a carpenter's shop. He did not 
believe there was now a single church in 
Berlin which would be refused for preaching 
a missionary sermon. Orthodox Lutherans, 
as well as Rationalistic ministers, had 
objected to Sunday-schools, but there were 
now in Berlin nearly fifty schools, with 700 
teachers and 12,000 scholars. They had now 
twenty - five city missionaries and three 
ordained superintendents. Forty years ago 
Protestants in Germany cared nothing for 
their brethren scattered among the Romish 
population, whose children were being ab- 
sorbed into the Church of Rome; but now 
there was asociety, with an incomeof £37,000, 
for building churches and schools, and send- 
ing out ministers to meet that difficulty. He 
miintained that the stone which set this 
great institutional movement rolling in 
Germany was the enthusiasm with which, 
in the first twenty-five years of this 
century, the idea was taken up of circulating 
the Word of God, and the organised effort 
for the purpose of acsomplishiag that end. 
His second fact was that the Bible had once 
more become the book of the family and of 
the school. All the German societies and 
their own society put together had, however, 
since the beginning of the present century, 
circulated under twenty millions of Bibles, 
Testaments, and portions. Allowing that ten 
millions of those were whole Bibles, it should 
be remembered that there were more than 
eight millions of children of school age in 
Germany at the present time, so that be did 
not exaggerate when he said that if the 
problem were in the course of the next five or 
six weeks to puta copy of the whole Bible 
into the bed of every child of school age, 
there would not be enough Bibles for the pur- 
pose. A great deal, therefore, yet remained 
to be done. His last observation was that the 
society, by its activity, had actually compelled 
the Pope to give the Bible to the people. 
He had sanctioned a translation of the 
Scriptures with notes, but the diocesan 
bishops had sanctioned a translation without 
notes, and he believed that more than a 
million copies of the Holy Scriptures had 
been in that way circulated among the Roman 
Catholics of Germany. (Applause.) These 
facta, he believed, * the jubilant note 
which he had struck. It was a matter of deep 
thankfulness to God that, after fifty years’ 


diligent labour, such great results had been 
begun to think for themselves, and now 


achieved. 

The Lorp Mayor, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Earl of Shaftesbury, said that 
the noble ear!’s life had been devoted to the 
cause of benevolence and philanthropy, and 


that he had been greatly honoured by — 
— of Education, in an widress recognising the 


nation; but that no honour conferred u 
him had been so great as that of the presi- 
deocy of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. He was delighted to hear that the 
Word of God was making rapid progress in 
Germany. Distinguished as Great Britain 


nisation, one of the greatest blessings which 
it had conferred upon mankind was the send- 
ing of the Word of God into all the nations 


t! di f that | 
<item Seog = ae . thousands of men in this country to-day who 


great society. | 
Mr. Joseru Hoare, in sevonding the mo- 
tion, expressed the pleasure which he and the 


committee felt in the response which had 


been made to their invitation, and their 
gratitude to the forvign agents who bad 


worked s successfully and diligently for the 
society. 

The Earl of Suarressurr, in acknowledg- 
ing the vote of thanks, said it was abun- 
dantly clear that the Providence of God had 
watched over the society, for during its whole 
history, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
it ap} 4 3 the various intrica- 
cies of the sub nancial, moral, political, 
and religious, it had never made a great 
ani irretrievable mistake. 2 had 
been not only Cbristian men, bat’ men of 
common sense and sound j With 

to himself, if those who came after 
him wished to say anything to his honour, 
let them say that he been President 
for thirty years of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. (Applause.) The society was 
not a mere human conception, it was a 
Divine inspiration. He waa delighted to 
hear of their successes in Germany. It 
was a matter of honest pride to them to 
remember that the greatest lady in the 
empire was an Englishwoman, whose heart, 
as he well knew from personal knowledge, 
was deéply concerned in the interest of the 
Bible Socket and the advancement of Chris- 
tian truth th hout the world. The Bible 
Society was to him one of the greatest com- 
forts in life; for he saw in it a great con- 
servative principle for the empire. He did 
not use the word “ conservative in a political 
sense—(laughter) — he meant the conservation 
of the nation and of its institutions—the 
conservation of an empire which God had 
raised up for mighty purposes. At times, 
when he thought that all looked dark and 
dismal, and that the country was — 4 
as it were, to its consummation, he cou 
not but take to himself the consolation that 
had been so great a comfort to Manoah and 
his wife, “If God had been pleased to 
destroy us, would He have shown us such 
great merciee?"’ ( \ppliuse.) 

A hymu was then sung, and the Rev. 
Charles Jackson Lrought the preceedings to 
a close by pronouncing the benediction. 


— — 


THE “ EDWARD BAINES” MEMORIAL. 


A crowpsgp and influential public meeting 
was held on Friday evening, in the Leeds 
Albert Hall for the presentation of the 
memorial of £3,000 recently subscribed in 
commemoration of the public services of Mr. 
Edward Baines. Mr. Jas. Kitson, Jun., 
Chairman of the Committee, presided. 

The CuHairman, in his introductory address, 
mentioned that Mr. Edward Baines com- 
menced his career in 1815, aud was present 
as a reporter in 1818 atthe Peterloo massacre. 
„ When,” said Mr. Kitson, “ we look back to 
that time and consider the manner in which 
the people of this country were treated when 
they were met to assert their constitutional 

ights, and contrast it with thé manner in 

which they are dealt with at present, we can 
realise how much we owe to the advocacy of 
men like our friend Mr. Baines.”” After 
ing in review the services rendered by 

r. Baines in the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutes, in advancing 4 education, in 

romotiog free trade, and in extending the 
ranchise, the Chairman said : “ If it had been 
for these services alone I don't think that the 
demonstration such as has culminated in 
this memorial would have been held. It is 
really for his high character, for bis stead- 
fastness of purpose, for his single - 
interestedness, for the perfect — * 
ness with which he has acted in every relation 
of life, that we are met here to do him 
honour. (Applause.) And we are met here 
todo him honour because we are proud to 
think that in busy communities like this of 
Leeds it is possible for a wan to live a life 
such as he has lived—(applause)—and we 
are endeavouring, if possible, to enshrine the 
remembrance of his character for the benefit 
of future generations. (Applause.) It is 
now my duty to present to you, Mr. Baines, 
this memorial—(loud cheers, the audience 
uprising as the speaker handed the document 
to Mr. Baines)—which is given to you, sir, 
as a token of affection and of love by the 
people of Leeds—(applause)—it is given as 
an acknowledgment of great services rendered 
to this community and to the nation at large. 
It is given to you with the hope that your 


character will be held up as an example to 


future generations—(applause)—and with 
the hope also that it may be aa inducement 
to all our public mento endeavour, as far as 
may be, to follow your noble example.“ 
(Loud, prolonged, and repeated cheers, 
followed by the sinying of Auld La ig Syne,’ 
and further cheers. ) 

The Right Hon. A. J. Munpew.a, Minister 


services rendered by Mr. Baines, sid:“ [ was 


not born when Edward Baines first advocated 


the cause of Mechanics’ Institutes, and | 
should not have beer here to-night as the 


had been in literature, science, art, and colo- | Minister of Education e I had never had the 


advantage of a Mechanics’ Institute. I 
therefore owe Mr. Baines and his co-workers 
a debt of gratitude. I was one of their un- 
known protéges, and there are tens of 


owe much of their education, of their intelli- 
gence, of their sovial position, and cf their 
wealth to the enlightened and self-sacrifi; 
cing efforts of Mr. Baines and his colleagues.“ 
Mr. Mundella, in concluding, said, When 
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he has passed away you will say of him as 
Tennyson said: 
His wat a RR ih Civic action worn, 
A soul on hoblest mission sent, 


A t voice in Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm. 


Lord F. Cavenpisn, M. P., drew attention 

to the fact that Mr. Baines’ influence had 
not been confined to but that in every 
village and every town of the Riding bis 
name is honoured and respected. 
Me. Tuomas Dawsoy, president of the 
Leeds Mechanics’ Institute, said Mr. Baines 
was the only sürviver of that nd trio— 
Brough Birkbeck, and ines—who 
established Me ics’ Institution. 

Mr. BRomvu sow, one of the hon. 
secretaries, then read the addeoes, Mhich was 
as follows — 

To Epwarp BArmss, Esq. 
8 — 2 Sel 1880. 

Dear Sir. — ft is with no common feelings of 
gratiAcation that we havo to address you on this 


on. . 

To have e¢mp! your cighti¢th ytal, and, 
after so Weeful and so ver labortoùs a life, to 
de ion of such tomarkable vigour, 
1 21 the intellectualfaculties, 

almost daily discharge of highly 

duties, with personal attend- 
~ pee public engagements, calls for 


ee congratulations of your very large 
strongly- attached friends. 
attainment of your eightieth birthday, 


the 
‘circ 


Near sir, appeared. however, to some of those | 


friends to warrant not only the offeritg of their 
earnest expressious of satiefaction and respett, 
but also to suggest, the kuitableness of some 
more ere attifeb tation of prirato and 
12 ard. 

oT 


s ond, a theeting of a number of gontlo- 
en, representing very varied political and re 
ous pinie, Was held, when, a ter due con- 
‘sideration & the subject, a committee was 
Yormed fot the pu of raising à fund that 
‘might de so applied as to keep your name before 
yout Native town and the conntry, and be a 
ng memorial of your life of vainable pabliv 
* ty 9 P 
n was conseqnen Mide; and, 
though this took place at a — 2 of great and 
general depression, it was met by a most cordial 
reapoase, sibsctiptions not only from Leeds but 
from Varions parte of the country, to the latge 
— of ards of £3,000, being ptomptly 
warded to the committee. 

In considering the appropriation of the large 
amount contribated, ec committees, after 
previous consultation with yourself, and in 
‘entire agreemont with your views on the sub- 
Ject, have come w the conclusion that the fund 

t, with ytent advantage, be thus epplied — 
ret, toWards tre erection of a prominent 
portion & The Yorkshire College, of the Council 
‘of * Institution yon, sit, are the chairman, 


‘and dd such deeply ag in its swocess; 
u 


‘the portion of the buildin 
do conspicnoasly — with your namo; 
And further, that the fund « 
scholarships in connection with the Yorkshire 
College, to the aggregate value of 48 per 
annum, such foundations to be a perpetual 
teast, and the scholarships for eter to be styled 
“* The Edward Baines Memorial Scholarships. ’’ 


that while it marks a just appreciation— 
(hear, hear)—of Mr. Baines’ merits as a man, 
asa citizen, andasa Christian— (hear, hear) 
—yet that it is the least that he 
deserves—(hear, hear)—arid that Ke will do 
the greatest honor te the order which has 
been ¢onferre”4 upon him, weariny, as he does, 
„the wile flower of a blameless life.“ 
( Applause.) I ain sure that his merits have 
been done full justice to this evening by 
previous speakers, but we shall all the more 
rejoice that Hor Gracious Majesty —(applarse} 
—has nised in this wey her sense of 
what is due to Mr. Baines. 
This meeting shows how Mr. Baines’ life and 
how is actions have been appreciated, not 
only in this town but in Yorkshire, and, I 
may say, in England; and this announce- 
ment, which I have had the immense pleasure 
and the great honotr of making, pits I mog 
say, the coping- stone pon dur satisfaction 
and gives ¢¢mpltteness to the whole pro- 
ceedings (Loud cheers.) 


tirely unsolicited— ( Hear, hear; and cheers) 


be offered to him, and th * 1 
coming to him through his old chief, Mr 
Gladstone—(cheers)—is doubly precious to 
hint, (Hear, Rear.) In conclusion, the 
Chaixman called upon Mr. Baines to address 
the meeting. 

Mr. Baines, in returning thanks, thus re- 
ferred to the origin of mechanics’ institu- 


as far back as the year 1801. 
his early modical education in Leeds, but 

aving been appointed lecturer at the 
sonian Institution, Glasgow aud finding no 


maker of phildedpRical instruments in that 
city, insttucted the ignorant tinmen and 


| cther workmen whom he employed to make 


his apparatus, in the principles of the 
sciences on which their e¢véral industries 
rested. He aleo fotmiei them füt 4 
‘Mechanics’ Iustitation,“ which prospered 
for some years; but, * ing removed in 1804 
do London, * his large practice as a 
physician absor his time, his educational 
work was et¢pended till the year 1823, wh 


thus to le efected to | the strange nov 


ould be made | 
available for the foundation of a number of | 


with eeveral eminent friends, he found 

‘The London Mechanics’ Institdtion.’ Tt 
was a crisis in my life, 
y tf leaching science t 
went to hear Dr. Birkbec 
in an ¢id chapel in Falcon-square, London, 
where 1 found him, with his old friend and 
| fellow-student, Henry Brougham, by his side, 
| lecturing and experimonting before fee on 
six hundred ‘unwashed ertifiéera’ it was 
as surprising as it was gratifying to sec the 


more mechanics, 


Of these scholarships the committoe, in accord- intelligent com prehension and enjoyment with 


anoe with your own wishes, decided that one- 


which they listened through an hour’s lecture; 


became a public man the ys that he (Ald. | 


g 


Tatham) was bern; sud he wae there té 
acknéwled#e the benefits and assistance he 
had received all his life from Mr. Baines’ 


writings and speeches. Their venerable 


friend had supported his views with persist- 


ency and consistency. In doing so he must 
have come into collision with many people; 
but in all these cases his urbanity, courtesy: 
and kindness had alwa¢s pre“ ented any one 
coming into hostility with him—(hear, hear) 


_—so that it might be said he was a man 


without an enemy. 


(Loud cheers.) 


that he had never dreamt that this would the saute testimopy. 


tions: “ They had their origin in Glasgow, | 
Bar Br. George 
Birkbeck, a native of Settſe, Who received | 


raduated at the University of Edinburgh, 
Ander: | 


whet Paving heard of | 


He hoped that they 
wight still for many years have their 
esteemed friend among them as Sir Edward 
Baines. (Applause.) 

Mr. Barran, M. P., said some of then 
knew what the work of Mr. Haine“ was during 
the forty years id which he devoted himself 
ta tle labour of a Sunday-school teacher. 


The influence he exerted was not confined | 


to the class he taught, or to the Sunday-school 
in which he took part. The whole of the 


The Caarmrman : I think it is right and | Sunday-school work of Leeds was more or 
just to Mr. Baines that I should state that | less influenced by the action of Mr. Baines. 
no one in Leeds had the slightest conception | He could say personally that he was influ- 
that this honour would be offered to him | enced by it; and thousands and tens of 
until yesterday morning; thatithas dome on- thousands of men who had lited aud 


laboured in that work in Leeds wauld Heat 


Tus Ner Hr. Gort, Vicar of Leeds, said 
that his lines had run along a different groove 
to those of Mr. Baines, politically and 
religiously ; but he desired to add his testi- 
mony as to the noble character Mr. Baines 
had given to Leeds—far greater than any 
testimonial they ever might sulistribe for 
him. He had gontetini¢s thodglt as he cal: 
cujatéd how Mr. Haines had aoquired that 
| gift By which he was so well known, that i 
might perhaps be due to those true sympa- 
thies which, he supposed, formed à current 
between the doble-hearted, editdr 15 4 ndtte- 
hearted paper did His reddtre. As a leader 
ef thet Far, e (the speaker) felt that that 
current of sympathy might be one of those 
causes by which Mr. Baines had reached a 
largeness of heart which had lifted him above 
all those who merely looked te acquire party 

ain or to push a party pux poss. 1 Mr. 

‘ines owed dnything to th® revspaper 
¥ hich had Brought him intd such close friend: 
ship and acdudidtaidd with the whole of 
Eud land and English-speaking races, he was 
sure he had paid off the debt, and contributed 
not only tothe success of the Leeds Mercury, 
but of journaliem of the best kind in fhe 


country. (Cheers) ' 
Sir Anfter Fair, M. P., expressed 
Rie gratification with the announcement that 


| his friend Mr. Baines was to be joined to the 

body with which he had had the honour to 

be associated during the last twelve years. 
Kier Cuances RED, M P., Chairuiat of, the 

London School Board, edid Ne added it 

entirely, dtdér Cd, 

Yxample af 


tik u an int Tr st in th cause of ular of the great increase in, the production, 
— 1298.9 ‘Ho wase * in was not fiirly the fact that ther wire. flo 
ucation’ | r 

0 U 


education. 
the foundation work of elementary 
but in London, as in Leeds, they webe lay ſo 


CORN AVERAGES AND TITHB:RENT 
CHARGES. 
On Thursday, a deputation, representing 


the Essex Chamber of Agriculture, had an 
interview with Mr. Chamberlain, M.P. (with 
whom were the Hon. Evelyn Astley; M. P., 


dnd Mr. Giffen), at the Board cf Trade 
respecting the way in whick corn averages 
#ere collected, and their effect upoa the tithe- 
rent charges. The association represented 
by the deputation numbered 500 members, 
and at their last meeting they passed a 
resolution to the effect that tithe-rent 
charge should be fixed at the sum of £100, 
instead of the fiuctuating charge to which 
* pe werd subject How. The vey, if 
thick corn averages wert taken resulted ir 
unkalirness to their collection, afd tiflie. 


payers paid a great deal more than they 
ought tu do if there had been an equitable 
mode of collecting the averages. They 
complain that the corn averages now taken 
only represented the value of corn sold in a 
| fow markets out of a very large number of 
markets. The same sample of corn would be 
sold three ot four times orer in one day in 
many cases; dnd yet it would be returned ae 
if they wir Sepatdte Sau'ples: While £ 
regarded inferior corn dd rétird was made 
and it was obliged to be consumed by the 
farmers, as it could not compete with foreign 
supplies. They contended that the tithe- 
owners hed benefited at the expense of 
the tithe-payers, and they strongly urged 
that if Mr. Chamberlain introduced a 
Hill dn the subject, the obtaining of ect 
return’ in evet; nideket to¥n in Erg 1 
should be provided for, the returns to be 
made to the seller and endorsed by the buyer, 
to satisfy the tithe-owners that they were ndt 
unjustly treated, THey thanked the Govertr- 
nent id the * of the association for tHe 
nieamire past last session on the subject of 
the malt tax, and hoped they would follow it 
up by the re-introduction of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Bill of last session, dealing with the 
corn averages. 

Mr. 2 in 


ly, said there were 


e 
two question —first: Ellen t it Kut destrab le 
to reconsider the Title Settlement dt 116, 


atid sccondly, whether, assuming that tithe 
settlement was to remain, an improvement 
could be made in the administration of the 
law, and the I dy tite iret the — 
aver were tüäken. As to the uestiop. 
he wid tot 5 red idother one Tage t 
was a vedy large question with two sides 

it, and any alteration in the interest of the 
tithe-payers would bestrenuously resisted by 
the important body of tithe-owners, and it 
wor not certain whether a gtrong case might 
not be ms le out if any dlteratidd ware 4 
tike plder against the titties avers. Be di 

nat deubk that if chers nad been no Tithe 


a the idence and | Commutation Act the tithe would have been 
idward Baines that he had much larger than at present, in consequence 


If 


dBoye par, But ite par value r 
wou ave been Advaiided iti consequence o 


ä—U ——̃ ——— — .—⸗ — — 


N a valuable and sake fobaddtidn and Basis for | the müch greater value of land if there had 
and | felt certain that a great discovery had all that téch¥ical étddy and scientific work | been no Tithe Commutation Act. It was for 
been made, which might be of immense valic | Which théy Were prepared to raise up as a them to consider whether it waa desirable te 


half should be given to students connected with 
the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, over which association you havo presided | 


from its foundation, about forty years ago, and 
that tho other moiety should be assigned, after 
ublie competition, to boys ot girls who have 
— educated in the public elementary schools 
within the borough of 8. 
The committee believe that this mode of ap- 
ey eye the fund will be hichly satisfactory 
o the subscribers and to the public, as coupling 
ur nawe— name 


alike deserving hon ur 


n respec’ of your father and of yourself - with and Lancashire, and mecbanies' institations | 


education in its higher and more scientific cha- 
racter, as well as in the encoun ment of the 
intellectual progress of the children of tho 
working classes, objects so especially near your 
own heart, as affecting the general welfare of 
the community. 

We have now only to add, on behalf of the 


whose knowledge was as universal as his | 


tothe manufacturors of England. Brotghauy 


mental power was prodigious, and v hd Was a 


devoted friend of edacatiom wrote a pam 
phlet to show how possible and how 2 it 
would be to teach the rudiments of science to 
working men in evening classes, and for that 

urpose 

he lesson was eagerly learnt in Yorkshire 
were formed at Leeds and Manchester. I 
thought it my duty, 


_pamplet in my hand, to lecture in many of 


subscribers, their sincere thankfulnessin being 


able thus to manifest their appreciation of your 
life-long services to the best interests of your 
fellow-men, whether socially, morally, or intel- 
lectually ; of the inestimable value of your own 
example of religion and virtue, so strongly sup. 


porting your patriotism and philanthropy, and 


the courtesy, kindness, and considerateness 
which have ever marked your deportment. 
whether as a private citizen or a member of the 
Legislature, towards all who have been brought 


justly secured for yon the deep respect and 

warmest regard, not only of the large circle of 
our personally-attached friends, but of your 
ellow-countrymen far and wide. 

With earnest wishes that every blessing may 
continue to rest upon you, and with yourself 
we would beg to include Mrs. Raines also, we 
sre, with the greatest respect and esteem. dear | 
sir, Kc. | 

Mr. Hersert Giapsrone, M.P,, in the 
course of a short address, said,—Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have now the great pleasure of 
making an announcement. I received about 
an hour ago a telegram, which was to the 
effect that Her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to confer upon Mr. Baines the honour 
of knighthood. 

This announcement, made so unexpectedly, 
was received with the most enthusiastic cheer- 
ing, which was prolonged for several minutes, 
the whole audience rising at the same time 
and remaining on their feet, whilst again and 
ug uin the bursts of cheering were renewed. | 

Mr. Grabsroxx, continuing, said: You 
have received that announcement as I had 
hoped and expected. (Renewed cheers.) 1 
am sure you will agree with me in thinking | 


2 


the towns and villages of Yorkshire, and to 


explain and recommend the new system, | 


This was in 1824-5, but it was not till 1837 
that the advantages of association for mutual 
encouragement and help were discerned, and 
‘The West Riding Union of Mechanics’ In- 


the county, was formed. 


‘The Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics’ 


Institutes” has 


flourished, under a representative council, 


but with perfect liberty of action to the 
several institutions, for forty-three years, 


into interecerse with you; aed which hove | and at the last annnal meeting, held in Skip- 


ton, it reported 250 institutes and reading- 


rooms in the Union, with an aggregate of 
48,000 members and scholars, of whom 17,000 
uro students in the evening classes. No less 
than 150 of the reading-rooms are in villages, 
toeach of which the Union furnishes the 
important help of a quarterly supply of 
well-chosen books from its village library.” 
In concluding his address he said: “ Yet 
one word more remains unsaid, wore 
important than any that has been spoken. 
It is this. That great as is the value which 
I attach to education, and which I wish 


_ every student in every branch of learning to 


attach to it, I cannot for a moment 
compare it to the value or the happiness of 
personal religion. 
after the experience of fourscore years, may 
be regarded as deserving the weight of u 
dying deposition. As such I bequeath it to 
all the youth who may ever hear my name. 
The Book that transcends all books is God's 


Word: : . * | 
own Word; and the lesson it teaches, as Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsuied imperial 


beyond all cther lessons for time or eternity, 


is this—Fear God and love the Saviour!“ 


(Applause. ) 


forming mechanics’ institutions, | 


with Broughant’s | places, and he saw with alarm the progress 


suporetructure ; and he felt that he could take 
courage to-night after sceing what they were 
doing in Leeds. They had presente to th* 
country a noble example ef hat a leading 
town could de to enable our people to regain 


——ͤͤͤ 


extent the pre-eminence of our scientitic 
instruction. He was asked to fo to Phila: 
delphia some yéars ago, add afterwards to 
Paris, that he mug bt pp upon the state of 
_seientifid ahd technical education in those 


| which was made in foreign countries as com- 
pared with our own; and where was there a 
town in the country more likely to take up a 


question like this than one which Bad pros- 


: 
’ 


| 


N —— of ry bene for the ap 
, , ‘ | itude of children who in t 
This testimony, borne mortality issued from the” office ot the” Rogistear. 


pered so much from ddledtific and technical 
élucation? He wished the College every 


access. 
stitutes,’ afterwards extended to the whole ef ‘The 


The Rev. Canon Jackson, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, said, Let 
not that meeting separate without recording 
amongst Mr. Baines’ many virtues this great 
virtue—that he had stood forward for forty 
years advocating the cause of temperance, to 
save working men from ruiu and their wives 
and children from distress.“ 

Mr. E. Crossuey (Halifax) seconded the 
proposition, and the Chairman having briefly 
responded, the meeting close 1. 


De. oe Josaus Ligur-Brows Cop Liver 0. 
Irs Uneguattep Erricacy in Inxraxtite WastTixe 
AND Desitity oF CalLp«eN.—Thomas Hunt, Esq., 
late Medical Officer of Health, St. Giles’s and Blooms- 
bury, writes — In badly-nourished infants, Dr. de 
Jongh's Light Brown Cod Liver Oil is invaluable. 
he rapidity with which two or three ten- spoonfuls a 
day will fatten a young child is astonishing. The 
weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil 
8 wed, or more; and, as children ge ly like 
the taste of Dr. de Jongh's Oil, and, when it is gi ren 


them, often cry for more, it 
were some pros = ey Ae eo tig 
ils 


Geuveral.”” Dr. R. C. Croft, Author of “‘ Handbock 
for the Nursery, writes: Dr. de Jongh's Light. 
Brown Cod Liver Oil is almost a specific ‘in many of 
the Diseases peculiar to Infancy and Childhood, and 
1 have seen marked benefit produced by its use. 


Patients prefer it to the Pale Oils, and are able to re. 


The Mayor of Lerps said that Mr. Raines | 


a 


tain it more comfortably.’’ Dr. de Jongh’s Light. 
half-pints, 28. 6d. ; pints, 46 9d.; quarts, s,; with 
his stamp and signature and the signature of his sole 
consignees on the capsule and the label under wrap- 
er, by allchemists. Sole consignees, Ausar, Har. 


ord and Co., 77, Strand, London. 


that which he feared we had lost to some 


re-open a question of so nue di edlty x ic 
had ben dettled In? wa that wae consider® 
edticfactdry until recent times. It was a 
| large question, with which the Government 
were not at present prepared to deal. If; for 
instance, their * was td suggest that the 
| par valué should ſie quit ersüllg tuken He Wedd 
not nen td e positien ta odrisider it, They 
dduiplained that the réturtis were made by 
the buyers as well as by the sellers, and that 
that fact in a rising market told against the 
farmers. But surely in a falling market the 
exactly opposite résult was obtained. On the 
| general qdegtlod; tis practice wiltich ¢ 775 
Had #xisted sines 1936; and Ile 


' 
i 


ey" ohtaſne 
did dot think the Government could recou- 


sider it without being liable to the objection 
that they were opening the whole question of 
tithe settlement, and then both parties must 
be heard. They said that tail corn was not 
taken into account; but it never had been, 
and there was nothing new in the present sys- 
tem of reckoning the averages. Then they 
complained that the number of markets was so 
limited and so badly selected that only a small 
proportion of corn actually sold was reckoned 
in the averages, and that where a great deal 
of corn was sold by weight there should be 
some standard altering the weight into 
measure. He was so much of that opinion 
last session that he introduce] a Bill to give 
effect to it, and if it had been passed it would 
have remedied the complaint without in- 
justice to anybody. Indeed, Captain Cragie, 
who was a high authority on such matters, 
had stated that the staudard put into the 
Government Bill was a fair one. True, the 
Government had left untouched the larger 
questions, but how was their Bill received ? 
Some said it did not go far enough, while 
others were opposed to it in toto. It showed 
the Government were anxious to meet the 
farmers’ wishes, and leave the larger question 
for discussion hereafter. Unless the 
Governnment had an assurance that the 
proposed changes would be regarded as a 
distinct advance and improvement on the 
present system by the farmers, it was hardly 
worth its while to introduce it, and he could 
not offer to do so. If, however, they thought 
that in those two respects: the Governn.ent 


proposal met their wishes, it was likely th 
would epdeayour to bring it forward again, 


— ee Ä ˖— ˙¹»dA½t—³ ⅛ͥ' 
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but it must be on the distinct understandin 
that the Government was dealing only wit 
that part of the question, and that it left the 
larger question of the general remission 
7 the tithe settlement for further considera- 
tion. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Acton.—On Monday evening, Nov. 29th, 
the Lecture Hall, Acton, was well filled to 
hear a lecture by Mr. J. Fisher on “Church 
Patronage.“ Norman Earl, Esq., presided, 
and opened the meeting by a speech of con- 
siderable ability. Mr. Fisher's lecture was 
listened to with deep interest, and at the 
close he was very heartily thanked. Several 
ministers and gentlemen addressed the meet- 
ing, and the proceedings, which were very in- 
teresting throughout, closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 

AccoLp, ngarR Diss.—On Thursday even- 
ing last a lecture was delivered in the Baptist 


„Chapel by Mr. Lummis, who took for his 


subject, ‘‘ Recent Events Inside the Estab- 
lishment.“ Mr. O. H. Roads presided. The 
meeting was large, and deeply sympathetic 
with the lecturer, especially in his allusions 
to the termination of the churchyard con- 
troversy and the Ritualistic prosecutions. 
YAXxLEy, NEAR Erz.—The meeting here 
the next evening was a crowded and en- 
Soe = be TY 3 Lummis' address on 
“ Chure and Prisons” was exceeding] 
well — 2 Great interest was — 
in the enfranchisement of the churchyard, 
and in the imprisonment of Messrs. Dale and 
Enraght. Mr. Roads again presided. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


THe Queen and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine service in the private chapel at Wind- 
sor Castle on Sunday morning. The Rev. 
James Fleming, B.D., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, preached. Her Majesty aud 
the Princess visited the Empress Eugénie at 
Chiselhurst on Monday. 

The Prince of Wales and suite, with the 
greater portion of the guests who have been 
staying at Sandringham, left on Monday for 
London. 

The Prince of Wales, who is an exhibitor 
both in the cattle and sheep classes at the 
Smithfield Club show, paid a visit to the ex- 
hibition on Monday. The Duke of Edinburgh 
had previously spent nearly an hour in the 
show. The Champion prize of the 100 
guineas plate was awarded to the three-and- 
a-half-year-old steer of Mr. J. J. Colman, 
M. P. Mr. Colman, with fourteen entries of 
cattle and sheep, wins five first prizes, three 
seconds, and two thirds in the classes, exclu- 
sive of three special prizes secured by this 
animal and of a £40 cup won by a three year- 
old steer which has n selected as the 
best of all the Scotch breed. Altogether Mr. 
Colman wins thirteen prizes, worth £370. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common 
Council held on Thursday in the Guildhall, the 
Lord Mayor presiding, it was resolved to con- 
tribute the annual sum of £2,000 out of the 
City's cash in aid of the objects of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, for the ad- 
vancement of technical educatiou during the 
pleasure of the Court, but for a period not ex- 

ing five years. 

Sir Robert Carden had before him on Mon- 
day at the Mansion House a charge against a 
man named William Barrett of having broken 
off a portion of the bas-relief ornament on the 
north side of the Temple Bar Memorial. An 
officer who took the prisoner into custody 
said half the figures had been destroyed. A 
remand was ordered. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who has just been ap- 
pointed First Commissioner of Works, and 
must therefore seek re-election for Reading, 
is not likely to be — The Conserva- 
tives of the borough have congratulated him 
on the appointment ; f 

Mr. Waddy, O. C., who had announced his 
intention of contesting the seat for Kendal 
in the Liberal interest, has formally with- 
drawn. The only Liberal candidate now 
before the constituency is Mr. James — — 
of Burnside, near Kendal, paper manufac- 
turer. Mr. Harris will come forward in the 
Conservative interest. 

A conference was held at Mancheste: last 
week, the Bishop of Manchester presiding, to 

romote the abolition of the opium traffic. 

he Bishop said until the Indian Govern- 
ment abandoned its aggressive policy, and 
adopted that of Lord Lawrence, he bad little 
hope that they would be able to give up the 
opium revenue. It was decided to hold a 
groat demonstration on the subject. 

The Bishop of Manchester has presented 
to Owens College bonds for the capital sum 
of £2,000 as a fund for the foundation of tw. 
scholarships of £40 per annum each to 
encourage proficiency in classical studies. Of 
this capital sum £1,000 was presented to the 


Bishop as part of a public subscription on 
to have been the 


the occasion of his marriage, and with the 
consent of the Subscription Committee the 
Bishop and Mrs. Fraser have added the other 
£1,000. 

The average price of wheat last week was 
44s. 10d. per quarter, the average price of 
barley was 33s. 2d. per quarter, and the 


| Park,a freehold estate of about 470 acres, 
will be offered for sale by auction at the Mart, 
on Friday, February 11th. 

Some singular statements were made on 
Friday at Bow-street in the case of the 
alleged fraud by Spiritualists. 
cutrix, Mrs. Hart-Davis, is said to have been 
persuaded by Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher that 
they had received messages from the spirit of 
her deceased mother, aad one of these mes- 
— was that Mrs. Davis should give all her 

uables to the Fletchers, which she did, 
thus disposing of diamonds, sapphires, pearls, 
late, and lace worth about £4,000. The 
etchers took her with them to America, 
where Mrs. Davis found she hai been duped. 
Mrs. Fletcher was apprehended at Greenock, 
brought before Mr. Flowers on Friday, aud 
remanded for a week. 

The remains of Mr. Whitwell, M.P. for 
Kendal, were buried on Thursday afternoon, 
when, out of respect to the deceased gentle- 
man, all the shops were closed, and business 
in the town ceased at noon. The funeral 
me ge was the longest ever known in 

endal, all public institutions being largely 
represented. Five hundred of the Westmore- 
land volunteers attended the funeral of their 
late Lieutenant-Colonel, and fired three 
volleys over the grave. The body was first 
taken to the parish church, and afterwards 
interred in the Dissenting burial-ground, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Cooper officiating. 

The interment of the late Mr. Mark Firth, 
of Oakbrook, Sheffield, took place on Thursday 
in the Tr cemetery. Although it was 
the wish of the family that the funeral should 
be of a private character, the deceased was 
held in such high estimation that the occasion 
took the form of a public demonstration. 
Business was suspended. All the public 
bodies in town were represented, and many 
thousands of peopl> assembled on the line of 
route. It was the largest funeral known in 
Sheffield. It is believed that the estate will 


duty been payable on all the sums given by 
Mr. Firth } 
pu 3 it would have exceeded £10,000. 

The question of the punishment of 

A offenders was considered ata con- 
erence of reformatory and industrial school 
managers held in the metropolis on Tuesday. 
It was resolved to recommend that all 
children under twelve when remanded by 
the magistrates should be sent to a work- 
house rather than to a prison. At a con- 
ference of Poor-law 11 held in Man- 
chester Town-hall on Friday, to consider 
the question of juvenile offenders punish- 
ment, the above proposal was strongly de- 
precated. 

Au attempt was made early on Sunday 
morning to break into Victoria-park 
Tabernacle, South Hackney (Dr. Seddon’s). 
It appears that the chapel-keeper was, as 
usual, attending to the furnaces for heating 
the place for Sunday, when he heard a heavy 
falling of glass, and on opening the front 
door he saw two men running away. On 
examination a large window in the lobby was 
found much broken; and the would-be 
high railings in front. It is presemed that, 
silver service of the Communion was the ob- 
ject sought for; but in this the thieves would 

ave been disappointe I, as the plate is kept 
elsewhere. 

The textile and dyeing departments of the 
Yorkshire College were opened on Friday at 
Leeds by the Master of the Clothworkers’ 


College, presided at the ceremony. Mr. Mun- 


other gentlemen were present. Mr. Mun- 
della delivered an address at a dinner which 
followed. Commenting upon the superiority 


sail that if England was to maintain her 
industrial supremacy she must look to her 
sc.entific education. She could not afford to 
remain neutral. Her weak point, he believed, 
was to be found in this question of technical 
education, which had been too long neglected. 
He believed that the step taken by Leeds was 
the very way to create that employment at 
home too much of which now found oppor- 
tunities abroad. At a subsequent public 
dinner, Lord F. Cavendish presiding, it was 
announced that upwards of £12,000 had been 
subscribed towards the building fund of 


about £30,000 for the other permanent bail. 
ings of the College. 

The final meeting of the Leeds Musical 
Festival Committee was held on Friday. The 
total receipts were £9,300, against £7,596 in 
1877 ; the expenses, £6,928, against 47,100; 
and the profits, £2,371, against £300. The 
total attendance was 14,854, au increase of 
1,454 over the previous festival. The Com- 
mittee recommended that £2,000 should be 
divided among the four Leels medical 
charities. 

The recent earthquake in Scotland appears 
severest felt in that 
It ovcurred on 


country during this century. 
; ~ The Duke of 


Sunday evening, November 28. 


_Aryyll, writing from Inverary Castle, says: 
„This house is particularly massive, and the 


tremors of the earthquake seem to have been 
propagated through its walls with corre- 


average price of oats was 21s. 1d. per quarter. | sponding violence. One person writing at a 


The London Financial Association have | table found it difficult to keep her seat; the | 


exceed one million sterling. Had the legacy 
ring his lifetime to charitable | 


carriage in an express train. A dog in the | 


room showed much alarm. The noise was 
very loud, and is described as a mixture of 
crackling and rumbling. The shock came 
distinctly from the south, and the undulations 


The prose- | wero of such amplitude that the movement of 


the walls ina large room was visible to the 
eye. Another person in the house was 
affezsted with the sensation of sea-sickness.” 

The following illastrates the action of the 
law of entail. On Thursday, an action was 
brought for the execution of the trusts of the 
will of George Charles. second Marquis 
Camden, and the question raised was as to 
the advisability of selling an estate near 
Sevenoaks, known as the “ Wilderness,” 

roducing a net income of £1,700 a year. 

he application was for leave to sell this 
estate. The present Marquis is a minor, and 
only eight years of age. In support of the 
application it was stated that the estate, if 
sold now, would fetch at least £190,000; but 
it was opposed on the ground that the young 
Marquis ought to have a voice in such 6 
transaction. Vice-Chancellor Malins refused 
the application. 

Mr. Samuelson, M.P., speaking at Banbury 
on Friday, said, judging — the spaeches of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, it 
was evident that the Tories intended to make 
an attack on the Government policy all along 
the line, and more especially in regard to the 
Irish Land Question. Even such proposals 
as more reasonable Irish landlords were pre- 

red to accept would be opposed. It there- 

ore behoved constituencies to make it per- 
fectly clear to members that, however much 
fair criticism of details might be tolerated, no 
factious opposition to the 2 ou the 
Irish Land Question would be given. 


FOREIGN. 


The French Chamber of Deputies on 
Saturday discussed the Bill on compulsory 
secular education. The principal speech was 
made by the Committee's reporter, M. Paul 
Bert, and urgency was declared by 309 to 
142. The debate was adjourned. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at St. 
Petersburg on Tuesday morning. As usual 
he made a brief stay at the Kasan Cathedral, 
and then drove in a close carriage ‘o the 
Winter Palace. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post says that great surprise has been 
occasioned by an announcement that in all 

robability no Prince of the Royal House of 

ussia will this year represent the Emperor 

William at the annual féte of St. George at 

St. Petersburg. This will be a striking 

re from long-accustomed usage, and 

the Czar’s marriage with the Princess Dol- 
gorouki is understood to be the cause. 

The Agence Russe publishes a declaration to 
which considerable importance is attached in 
political circles. Replying to the criticisms of 
the Russian Press respecting the attitude of 


| Austria, France, and Germany, the semi- 


Official organ says:—* All the 


| enoug 


thieves in order to do this had climbed the 


Sunday last being the first in the month, the | 


| 


| 


Powers are 
equally desirous of peace, and it is natural 
that there should exist some differ- 
ences of opinion as to the best means of 
assuring it in view of the state of public 
feeling in the East. Russia has shared, and 
still shares, the views of England, but places 


n Concert, which is the sole 
She will therefore 


of the Euro 
guarantee of peace. 


de- 


clare herself in favour of the course most con- 


: 


della, M. P., Sir C. Reed, M. P., and several 


of technical education abroad, Mr. Mundella 


ducive to that result.“ 
M. Sameshima, the 2 Minister to 
Fran e, has just died at 


Aris. He was one 


Company, who have contributed £15,000 | of the most eminent diplomatists of his coun- 
towards the establishment of the institution. try, and took the initiative of sending Japan- 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, President of the ese missions to Te Though only thirty- 

six years ofage, he had 


cate health. 
Monsignor Jacobini, now 


— 1 
State at the Vatican, but formerly 


-apal | 


Nuncio at Vienna, is credited in Vienna with 


declaring to a newspaper correspondent who 
interviewed him that Italy should return to 
the Papal domination, France withdraw the 
Decrees, and Prussia repeal the ecclesiastics] 
laws and return to the legal conditions which 
prevailed from 1848 to 1870. He admits that 
the relations between Church and State under 
Herr Mihler might have served as an 
example to the Catholic States. Where the 
line between ecclesiastical and lay authority 
must be drawn the Church should decide. 
The source from which this declaration of 


| 
above her own preferences the maintenance | 
| 
! 


Papal policy comes is considered in Vienna 
trustworthy, and has causel some sensation 
Among the politicians in that capital. The 
story has sinc? been denied. 

The international flect sailed from Cattaro 
soon after ten o'clock on Sunday morning. 


The English ships sailed first, and were 


saluted with fifteen guns by every vessel in 
the other squadrons. The Austrian squadron 


i 


— 


and the German ship Victoria accompanied | 


tae British Admiral's ship three miles. The 
Germans played“ God Save the Queen,” and 
the British sailors responded with loud cheers. 
The French, Italian, and Russian squadrons 
followel. Outside Point d’Ostro the 1 
to part company was hoisted and the fleet 
dispersed. The Davy News says that it was 
on the proposal of the English Government 
that the fleets separated, “after mutua ly 
intercommunicating their respective destina- 
tions.” 


The Prince of Montenegro has telegraphed | 


his acknowledgements to the Sultan for the 


manner in which the cession of Dulvigno has | 


issued a notice that the Alexandra Palaceand shaking seemed as violent as that of a been accomplished. 


The International Commission of English, 
Russian, and Italian engineers have, it is 
announced, decided that the fortified position 
of San Giorgio is to remain in Turkish hands, 
All accounts agree, the Vienna correspondent 
of the Times says, that the pacific solution of 
the Montenegrin Question bids fair to put an 
end to the precarious state of things which 
has existed for more than a year on that side 
of the Turkish Empire. The wise forbear- 
ance of Prince Nicholas has had a good deal 
to do with this result. A Daily News 
telegram from Castelnuovo states that 
several of the Albanian border tribes wished 
to send deputations to the Prince offering 
their submission and homage. Prince 
Nicholas, however, declined to re seive them, 
on the ground that they were Turkish 
subjects, and that he had no right to annex 
their territory. 

Only fifteen families, it is stated, have 
emigrated from Dulcigno in consequence of 
the Montenegrin occupation, the others 
having rejected the offers made to them by 
Dervisch Pacha. 

Shocks of earthquake continue to be felt 
at Agram, and there was a very violent 
one at midnight on Tuesday. Subter- 
ranean rumblings followed the shock, 
and continued to be heard throughout 
the night. The distress of the - 
lation continues undiminished, and 
Agram families hare taken refuge in the 
city of Laibach, the capital of Carinthia, 
where this sudden accession to the population 
has sent up house rents and raised the prices 
of food. 

The Vienna Presse states that England has 
been informed that Austria and Germany 
would consider the European Concert broken 
up in the event of the Greek Question being 
pressed by any but diplomatic means. The 
Daily News Berlin correspondent “ has 
reason to believe’ that Prince Bismarck 
wishes matters to remain as they are in 
Greece until next April or May. Should 
Turkey then refuse to obey the voice of 
Europe, Germany would be in favour of a 
fresh demonstration by the allied fleet, and 
coercive measures if necessary. A telegram 
from Berlin denies this statement. 

A telegram from Constantinople states 
that Mr. Goschen will leave there almoat 
immediately on a short visit to England. It 
is understood that he will return soon after 
Christmas, at the request of the Goveroment. 

M. Tissot, Count Hatzfeld, and Baron 
Calice, the Ambassadors to the Porte of 
France, Germany, and Austria respectively, 
have received instructions from their Govera- 
ments to urge the Porte to act with prudence 
and reserve in regard to the Greek Question, 
and to intimate, at the same time, that 
similar representations have been addressed 
to the Greek Government. 

According to the present returns of the 
census held throughout the Empire last 
Wednesday the population of Berlin, in- 
cluding the military clement, now numbers 
1,118,630, or an increase of 154,390, or six- 
teen per cent. on the figures of 1875, which 
were only 964,240. Since 1860, therefore, 
when the census gave 528,900, Berlin has 
more than doubled the number of its inhabi- 
tants. The resulta for the Empire will 
shortly be out. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph says that it, is rumoured that the 
English Government have resumed the 
project of creating an International Com- 
mission of Control for Turkish finance, of 
which Sir Rivers Wilson would be the presi- 
dent. 

On Saturday the Greek Minister of Finance 


long been in deli- | presented his Budget to the Chamber. There 


will be a deficit in the finances of next year 


of | of about £2,230,000 sterling, which is to be 


covered by loans. In reply to the comments 
of the Opposition, M. Coumoundouros ap- 

ed to members to cease recriminations, 
he country being now on the eve of a 
supreme crisis. is programme was, he 
said, mobilisation and preparation to carry 
out very soon the decisions arrived at by the 
Powers at the Berlin Conference. 

The Standard's correspondent at Candahar, 
telegraphing on Saturday, says :—Colonel 
St. John has learned from Herat that Ayoob 
has received invitation from troops and 
others at Cabul to march upon that city, his 
correspondents promising to make the Ameer 
prisoner upon his approach. In the mean- 
time, Ayoob’s own position at Herat is be- 
coming desperate. Considerable excite- 
ment has been caused in Candahar by the 
Wali’s approaching departure. It is gener- 
ally believed that the Government have de- 
cided to hand Candahar over to, Abdur 
Rahman in the month of March, but the 
arrangement is by no means unlikely to be 
upset by the Ameer's fall before that date. 

The Russian Courier publishes news from 
Kulija stating that two 8 with 
sixteen men belonging to an Indian convoy, 
have arrived at Yarkand from the direction 
of Lhibet, whither they returned after visiting 
Kashgar. 

The theatrical manager at New York who 
intended producing the Passion Play has 
abandoned the idea, in consequence of ad- 
verse public opinion. 


— — 


Many preachers seek to impressztheir 
hearers with the fact that life is short, but 
forget it in their sermons. 


* 
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GLEANINGS. 


How greedy you are,” said one little girl 
to another, who had just taken the best 


apple on the dish. I was just going to take 
that. 
It is rted that the Baron Charles de 


Rothschild, of Frankfort, has lately added to 
his collection a superb cup of silver gilt, a 
marvellous work of Jamnitzer, the price of 
which, it is said, was £30,000. 

A country paper says that, in reply to a 

uestion from the lecture committee of the 
chief town of the district as to the subject of 
a lecture to be given at the institution, the 
lecturer telegraphed—“ A taste of Naples and 
Rome.” The telegraph made it read, “A 
taste of Apples and Rum.” 

Professor Graham Bell is said to have 
discovered that melted sulphur a:ts similarly 
to selenium with respect to electricity, but 
only at a temperature below which it becomes 
viscid. 

A lady, who had sat through a vigorous 
charity sermon without giving anything, and 
had her pocket picked as she was going away 
from the service, remarked that the Lord 
couldn't find His way to her pocket, but the 
devil did. 

It is stated that the late Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Sir Francis W. Truscott) during 
his year of office entertained no less than 
12,000 visitors at various banquets, dejefiners, 
&c., while more than 56,000 other distin- 
guished personages partook of his hospitality 
at reunions, conversaziones, or the like. 

The following advertisement appeared in 
a New York journal :—‘ If the y who 
took a fancy to my overcoat was influenced 
by the inclemency of the weather, all right ; 
but if by commercial considerations, I am 
ready to negotiate for its return.” 

“Wuat'’s 1n A Name?’’—On dit that Mrs. 
R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, was rather 
startled the other day while out district visit- 
ing. An old lady greeted her with the re- 
mark, I suppose you have been to see your 
poor dear husband in 1?” Of course, the 
— creature had confounded the Rev. Pel- 

am Dale with the pastor of Carr’s-lane. 

Tue RAIN-MAKER. — A patent bas been 
granted, according to the Scientific Ame- 
rican, to one Daniel Ruggles, of Frede- 
ricksburg, Virginia, for a method for 

ipitating rain-storms, in which the 
act that heavy cannonading is often fol- 
lowed by rain is utilised. The apparatus 
consists of a balloon carrying to oes 
and cartridges, charged with such explosives 
as dynamite, gun-cotton, &c., which are dis- 
charged by electricity, and a series of con- 
cussions so produced in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. The device is claimed to be 
a serviceable ‘‘ rain-maker.” 

Tue Minister AND uIs NERO SERVANT. 
& minister had a negro in his family. One 
Sunday, when he was preaching, he hap- 
pened to look in the pew where the negro 
was, and could hardly contain himself as he 
saw the man, who could not read or write a 
word, scribbling away most industriously. 
After service he said to the negro, “Tom, 
what were you doing in church?” “ Taking 


notes, massa. All de gemmen takes notes. 
“Bring your notes here, and let me see 
them.” Tom brought bis notes, which looked 


more like Chinese than English. “ Why, 
Tom, this is all nonsense.” I thought so, 
massa, all the time you was preaching it.“ 

Tun Presipent Error AND nis FRIENDS 
— Among the congratulatory messages re- 
ceived by President-elect Garfield was one 
from Judge Tourgee, the author of A Fool’s 
Errand, who telegraphed: ‘*The family of 
fools send greeting. General Garfield re- 
plied by letter: “ = Judge: I would have 
answered your kind telegram by wire but for 
the fact that for the past two or three days 
the wires have been too busy to give mea 
chance. I thank you for ** kind greet- 
ings from the Family of Fools, and in 
return express the hope that the da 
come when our country will be a pa 
all such fools.” 

Tue Uouiness or Trinxets.—Nove)ists 
and poets laud women to the skies as the very 
essence of , sweetness, and good taste, 
but, alas! for the feminine refinement of our 
artistic days, to judge by the trinkets and the 
* manners. Woman now prides herself 
in copying man’s dress and ways, or she dar- 
ingly adopts the wildest fantasies. The 
heavy elephant and the clumsy pig enjoy a 
chase amidst the puffs of her gauze draperies, 
and rest in groups among the hollows of her 
cap, while the smaller animal ap in re- 
lief on her buttons, locket, and bracelets, 

rches on her hairpins, and dangles from 
— necklace. The pig besides enlivens the 
monogram of the fashionable lady’s note- 
paper, and other household trifles are mo- 
delled after his unwieldy form, and even the 
dainty etchings on some new Christmas cards 
are entirely dedicated to him. As to the 
monster pins, the Maltese shuttle, arrow, 
pitchfork, trident, &c.—some protrude even 
four inches! It is really high time for such 
ugly ornaments to be discarded.—Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion. 

Lovis PHILIPPE AND THE FEDERATION OF 
17%).—The Academy narrates the following 
anecdote :—There has recently been sold in 
London a drawing ing some interest 
because of the name with which it is signed 
and the history which attaches to it. The 
name is that of Louis Philippe, and the 
history, as given in the Evendment, is as 


may 
ise for 


follows:—In 1845 Louis Philippe commis- | 


sioned Coudor to paint a picture of vast size 
representing the Federation of 1790, to be 
hung at Versailles. Couder at once set to 
work, but did not think of submitting a 
preliminary sketch to the King. When the 
picture was far advanced the King went to 
see it, and to the artist’s dismay coolly 
remarked, “ Your picture is very striking, 
M. Coudor, but it is not the Federation of 
1790. You have been deceived in your 
Epoch. The minority was not mistress of 
the Revolution in 1790. I was there—saw 
the whole scene, ani it was not at all like 
this. I must tell you frankly that you must 
begin your whole work over again.” The 
artist, of course, was in despair, for the 
picture was nearly finished. He several 
art authorities and M. de Montalivet to inter- 
cede, but the King would not give way. He 
demanded another picture, pod inviting the 
artist to breakfast, showed him a sketch 
he had made from memory of the event. 
It is this sketch that has now been sold. It 
must be added that the price fixed for the 
— had been 25,000f., and this Louis 

hilippe paid for the rejected work, agree- 
ing to pay the same for another picture 


painted — gy Sa his own design. It is 
a dear bargain,“ he remarked; but I owe 
it to history.“ 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION VETERAN. 


Mr. W. Grosser, as many of our readers 
are aware, ripe in * and deservedly honoured 
for his work’s sake, has retired from the com- 
mittee of the Sunday School Union. The com- 
mittee, when that announcement was ma le 
known, resolved, and rightly, ‘‘ to ise the 
valuable service which he has rend as mem- 


ber of the committee for nearly fifty years, as 
one of the honorary secretaries for thirty-seven 
ears, and as editor of the Child’s Magazine 


or seventeen years; and while tendering their 
grateful thanks to him for the work which he has 
accomplished on behalf of the society, join 
with him in devout acknowledgment of the 
Divine Master who has given him the inclination 
and the opportunity to devote much of his time 
and en to the cause of Sunday-school in- 
struction,’ and to pray that his life may be 
spared many years to continue his useful labours 
in connection with the Child's Magazine, and in 
other ways. It was this address—beautifully 
written, and framed handsomely—that was 
resented to Mr. Groser on Tuesday night; and 
ence the assembly which filled the library of 
the Old Bailey. In the absence of Sir Thomas 
Chambers, the chair was taken by Mr. A. 


Benham, who, after er by the Rev. W. 
Spencer Edwards, called on Mr. Tresidder to 


innaird, the Lord Mayor, 
Joseph Tritton, 1 Samuel A i. 
M.P., and others. . Benham then descri 


the mingled feelings with which 12 regarded 
s labours 


the guest of the evening, describi 
as General , as the writer of the 
annual report, as M ine editor, and as one with 


agazin 
whom they could all work in harmony. Mr. Hart- 
ley, whose reminiscences carried him back to the 
old Committee Room in Paternoster-row, having 
said much of Mr. Groser's services as Deputation 
Secretary, and in other capacities, describing him 
as a man who could always be depended on, 
concluded by reading the address from the 
committee, to which Mr. Groser, who was 
warmly and repeatedly cheered, replied, reading 


a short paper he had drawn up for the occasion. 
It spoke of the unex testimonial he had 
already received from the committee, of the resolu- 


tion he had then come to—to work harder for the 
Union—and of the feeling that gradually came to 
him, that with growing years he would have to re- 
tire from active service. Hethatevening devolved 
his office on his old coll , Mr. A. Benham. 
join the North London Auxil- 


wh 
Mr. Groser spoke here of 
up the position he 
is manhood. 


Samuel Morley, * 
7 — 6, 


opened t 


letter was read from Mr. Joseph Livesey, the father 

and founder of tee e , the Rev. 

G. M. Murphy, who also announced. amid loud ap. 

— the fact of Sir Edward Baines —— received 
rom the Queen the b ‘ 


the Rev. Thomas Jones, of Swansea, who has 
for some time been prostrated by severe illness. 
It is as follows :—** Decided improvement ; sleep 
and appetite returning. Doctors hold out hope 
of gradual recovery. 


News of the Free Churches. 
— — 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Rev. Dr. Foulkes Roberts, late of Neath, has 
accepted the pastorate of th» English Church, 
Beaufort. 

— A bazaar, opened by W. Shaw, Esq., J.P., on the 
26th ult., has cleared the debt upon the new organ 
recently placed in St. Stephen's Chapel, Milnrow, 
Rochdale, ata cost of 120 guineas. 

— An organ, erected at a cost of £225, has been 
placed in the chapel at Selby. Revs. R. Balgarnie, A- 
Phillips, J. Calvert, J. Hunter, and H. T. Robjohns, 
took part in the opening services. 

— Rev. Dr. Dexter has returned to England for a 
few months, says the Boston Congregationalist, “ of 
further work in the British Museum and elsewhere 
in pursuit of his specialties of investigation 

— Mr. J. L. Cherry, F. G S., editor of the Stafford. 
shire Advertiser, is delivering a course of lectures to 
the members of the Stafford Congregational Young 
Men's Society on The History of the Newspaper 

— Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell has recently conducted 
a series of evangelistic services at Rugby. Members 
of the Baptist, Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodis - 
communions were present and took part in the devo 
tional meetings. 

— Rev. George Hunsworth, M.A.. of Kidder- 
miuster, secretary to the Worcestershire Associa- 
tion, has accepted a very cordial invitation to the 
pastorate of Victoria-street church, Derby, vacant 
by the removal of Rer. W. Crosbie, M.A., LL. B., 
to Brighton. 

— A sale of work, opened by J. G. M‘Minnies, 
Esq., M.P., on November 30, in Upper Portland. 


street, Southport, has realised, less expenses, £260, | 


which, with two special donations (£55), subscrip- | 


tions raised by the congregation (£235 , and a grant 
of £100 from the Lancashire Chapel Building Society, 
will reduce the debt of £1,950 by £650. 

— Rev. R. Berry, of Islington Chapel, London, 
preached at Nicholas Chapel, Ipswich, on Sunday 
morning last, a sermon having special reference to 
the lamented death of Miss Tozer, the eldest 
daughter of the Rev. E. Wickham Tozer, the pastor, 
and who, till her illness, had been a teacher in the 
Sabbath-school connected with the church, 

— Rev. J. Calvert, for 23 years the respected 
pastor of Attercliffe Church, Sheffield, has been laid 
aside from his ministry for the last six months. At 
a recent meeting of the church and congregation, 
instead of receiving his offered resignation, his people 
generously provided for six or eight months’ farther 
rest, this being thought necessary in order’to recovery. 

— Rev. J. Lewis Pearse, of Burdett-road, Stepney, 
bas accepted the pastorate of the church worshipping 
at Mount Zion Chapel, Sheffield. At a recent meet- 
ing of the congregation Mr. Pearse was presented 
with a solid silver tea service, an illuminated address, 
and a purse of money as a token of regard from the 
people among whom he has laboured for ten and a- 
half years. 

— At a meeting of the church and congregation 
held in the iron church, Finsbury-park (Seven 
Sisters road), on the Ist inst., the pastor, Rev. G. 
Snashall, presiding, trustees for the property, which 
is freehold, were appointed by the church, and the 
chairman stated that the building committee had 
instructed the architects to prepare plans for the new 
building which should provide for the seating of 1,250 


persons. 
— Sir Thomas Chambers, O. C., M. P., presided on 


Monday evening at a meeting of about 800 railway | 


employes, who had accepted an invitation from the 
Rev. J. Hurst Hollowell to tea in the lecture hall at 
Bedford Chapel, St, Pancras. Selections of music, 
vocal and instrumental, were given by ladies and 


gentlemen. An address entitled A Peep at Human | 


Life from a Main-line Signal-box,”’ was delivered by 
the pastor. 


— The Eastern meeting of the Surrey 
tional Union was held at Red Hill, November 30, 
Ebenezer Viney, Esq., presiding. At the afternoon 
conference Rev. T. Gilfillan read an able paper on 
“The organisation of oar churches, how far com. 
patible with their Congregational freedom, which 
gave rise to an interesting discussion. A paper by 
Rev. G. B. Ryley followed, on ‘‘ Preaching to all, the 
charge of the churches. At the public meeting in 
the evening Revs. Joseph Shaw, Dr. Clemance, R. 
Wearmouth, and C. Chambers were the chief speakers. 
In consequence of an accident to the ceiling of the 
Congregational church, the public meeting was held 
in the Wesleyan chapel. A hearty vote of thanks for 
this very fraternal accommodation was accorded at 
the close of the meeting. 

— Rev. B. Williams, of Swansea, secretary of the 
South Wales English Congregational Society, during 
the week ending Dacember 4th visited Milford Haven, 
Pembroke Dock, Tenby, and Haverfordwest, on 
behalf of the Church Aid Society. In two places he 
addressed public meetings, and in the others met the 
ministers and deacons in conference. The op2rations 
of the society in Wales was fully explained, and the 
reception was most cordial and hearty. When th» 
case is laid before the churches direct enthusiastic 
sympathy and co-operation appear to be secured. 
Mr. Williams has arranged to visit many other 
churches during the winter months. 

— Intelligence has been received of the death of 
Princess Iovana, ruler of the Tanala country, M vla- 
gascar, to whom the late Dr. Mullens, in his Twelve 
Months in Madagascar,” thus referred :—‘‘She im- 
pressed us as being a truly noble lady. She isan elo. 
quent speaker in public; and her addresses at the 
kabarys ae listened to with delight by the assembled 
multitudes. But she can speak with peculiar beauty 
of voice and tone in private; and the shrewd and 
toaching pleas with which she and her brother urged 
that we should appoint an English missionary to their 
people were presented with earnestness and power 
Writing from Ambositra, the Rev. T Brockway, of 
the London Missionary Society, romarks: “ We 
have lost a friend, and the Tanala people a wise au 
kind ruler, who loved them and was beloved ly 
them. 

— A large meeting was held in the school-room of 
Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, on Thursday, Nov. 
25, the object of which was to strengthen the hands 
of the deacons and give the ministers of the denomina- 
tion inthe neighbourhood an opportunity of express- 
ing their good wishes and sympathy. Professor 
Thomson presided, and addresses were delivered by 
Revs. J. A. Macfadyen, E. Simon, Professor £c tt, 
T. Willis, Professor Craig, J. Rawlinson, and W. 
Hubbard. Mr. Clarke, one of the deacons, stated 
that there had been, no doubt, a reduction in the 
number of the church members during the past few 
months, owing toa secession, the causes of which 
they did not propose to discuss there, yet the fact 
was that the workers remained ; of the Sunday-school 
teachers, only about three had withdrawn, and the 
institutions of the church are going on more vigor- 
ously than they have gone on for several years past 

— The chapel at Rosehill, Bolton, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. D. Williams, was reopened 
last week, after being some time closed for various 
alterations and improvements. These include a 
reseating of the centre of the chapel and the addi. 
tion of a gallery, under which is formed an inner 
vestibule communicating with aisles on each side. 
The pulpit and platform have been raised, and a space 
for the communion-table has been surrounded with 
balusters and bay wood hand-rail. The chapel has 


deen newly ventilated on Tobin's patent system, the 


wallsand ceiling (previously in distemper) have been 
thoroughly cleansed and repaired, and finished in oil 
paint. The decorations which have been added are 
neatand very effective. Opening services were con- 
ducted on Sunday, Nov. 28th, by the Rev. R. Best, of 
Bolton, and the Rev. 8. Prenter, B.A. (Presbyterian), 
and on the Thursday following by the Rev. 8. R. 
Antliff, of Preston. No debt is incurred by these 


— The centenary of the origination of Camberwell- | alterations, previous contributions having sufficed to 
green Church (Rev. Dr. Clemance, pastor) will be cover nearly all expenses. The collections at the open- 


celebrated by a special thanksgiving service on Thurs. 
day next, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor of 
London. The Revs. Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Stanford Pro. 
fessor Paton, and W. Crosbie have undertaken to 
deliver addresses. The details of the arrangements 
will be found in our advertising columns. 

— It was announced at the annual meeting of 
the Abbey-road Church, Torquay (pastor, Rev. C. 
Knibbs), that sufficient had been collected to 
defray all the liabilities of the Restoration Com- 
mittee, and to renovate and make attractive a 
large classroom in which a most interesting work 
among little children on Sunday afternoons is car- 
ried on. The whole amount will exceed £550, and 
has been collected since the beginuing of the year. 

— Rev. Dickerson Davies, M. A., announced to the 
church at Leyton, on the 27th ult., his decision to 
retire at Christmas, on which the following resolution 
was carried with hearty unanimity, That this con- 
gregation has heard with much regret the state. 
ment of its pastor, and desires to express its sincere 
thanks for the many services he has rendered.” The 


trustees, with the consent of the church, have since | 


placed the management in the hands of the London 
Congregational] Union. 
— Thechurch at Milton-next-Sittingbourne, under 


the pastorate of Rev. J. James, has during the 


past year provided additional school accommodation 
by extending the school buildings 20 feet in the rear, 
thereby making a good infant room, adding two class- 
rooms, and enlarging the upper schoolroom, so that 
there is now adequate room for the children, who 
number over 400. The whole cost of this har been 
defrayed, and sufficient funds supplied to pay off an 
old debt on the manse, and to provide a new organ, 
which was opened on the 2\st ult. 

— New schoolrooms, erected at a cost of £585 by 


} 


| 


ing services amounted to about £37. 


BAPTIST. 


— Dunchurch Chapel, Rugby, is to be rebuilt, at a 
cost of nearly £1,000. 

— The Rev. Z. T. Dowen has resigned the pas. 
torate of the church at Bootle, Liverpool, from March 
next. 

— The Rev. R. Jonos, late of Pisgah, Wales, has 
been recognised as pastor of the Ponsonby Church, 
New Zealand. 

— The Rev. R. Walker has just completed a two 
years’ engagement as assistant pastor at High-stree’ 
Church, Maryport. 

— The Rev. 8. Vincent, of Yarmouth, having re- 
signed the pastorate of the church there, has accepted 
a call to Southport. 

— The Rev. A. Mursell delivered a discourse on 
Sunday night last, to a large congrogation, upon the 
** Imprisoned Ritualists. 

— The Rev. J. Hillman, of Leeds, has accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the Church at Hampden 


Chapel, South Hackney, London. 


| 


— In Scotland, during the last five years, more new 


Baptist chapels have been built and more debt 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cleared off than in the previous forty years. 

— The church at New-park-road, Brixton-hill, have 
resolved to support one of the London City Mis- 
sionaries in the district of Long-lane, Southwark. 

— A new chapel was on Sunday last opened at 


Kimberley, Ilkeston, by special services, the collec- 


the church at Blandford under the pastoral care of | 


Rev. B. Gray, were opened on Dec. 1, and include a 
room 35 ft. by 26ft. for the girls’ school, and one 18 ft. 
by 14 ft., with gallery for the infants ; the boys’ 
classes will be taught in the vestry and schoolroom, 
previously in use for the whole school. At the even- 
ing meeting addresses were delivered by Revs. E. 
Bolton, E. Evans, J. Keynes, and J. F. Masters (Wes- 
leyan), Mr. T. H. Bennett (ex-Mayor), and other 
friends. The total cost of the building, which is in 
a line with the chapel, and connected with it bya 
closed passage, bas been defrayed. 


tions at which realised £18 towards the building fund. 


— The church at Enon-street, Chatham, has pur- 
chased a freehold site in the Nelson-road, upon which 
to ert et a new chapel, ata cost of £800, £110 of which 
has already been raised. 

— The Rev. J.C. Thompson has been compelled, ou 
account of ill health, to resign the pastorate of the 
church at George-street, Paisley, and has remove 1 to 
the south of England to winter. . 

— Memorial-stones of new schools in connection 
with the church at Conduit-road, Brixton, have just 


been laid. The cost will be nearly £400, and towards 


this sum £150 was realised at the stone-laying cere- 
mony. 

— The Rev. J. P. Barnett, of Oxford, has been 
definitely selected to succeed the Kav. W. G. Lewis, 
as editor of the Baptist Magazine. The last-named 
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gentleman has occupied the position for about twenty | 


years. 

— The Rev. R. A. Haxham, who is now fulfilling a 
twelve months’ engagement to preside over the 
church at New London-road Chapel, Chelmsford, has 
been invited to continue a further year in that 
capacity. 

— We understand that the Rev. J. Bloomfield is 
likely to remove from Gloster to Bristol. He has 
been in the former ci for the last ten years, and has 
been a member of the School Board from its com. 
mencement- 

— The Rev. Oliver Hett will, at the end of the 
present year, relinquish the editorship of the Scottish 
Baptist Magazine—a publication now under the charge 
of the Baptist Union of Scotland- in favour of the 
Rev. Owen D. Campbell. 

— The Rev. G. A. Wilson, one of the students of 
the Scotch Baptist Union, who has been for some 
time supplying the pulpit of the church at Falkirk, 
has just received the presentation of a purse of 
money as a token of esteem. 

— Special services were conducted at Stoke-green 
Chapel, Ipewich, during the week, commencing 
November Aist, when the Rev. J. Mostyn (pastor) 
preached every evening to large congregations, and 
with very gratifying results. 

— Upon resigning the secretariat of the Essex 
Baptist Union, which he has filled for some years, 
the Rev, E. Spurrier, of Colchester, was last week, 
at a meeting held for the purpose, presented with £31 
and an address, in recognition of his services. 

— The Rev. E. T. Anderson, B.A., formerly a slave 
in America, afterwards a graduate in Lincoln Uni- 
versity, U. G. A., since of the Edinburgh Free Church, 
and now of Regent’s-park College, last week con- 
ducted special services at Horsforth in aid of Foreign 
Missions. 

— Very successful anniversary services were held 
on Sanday and Tuesday, November 2lst and 23rd, at 
Cornwall-road Chapel, Brixton. On Sunday, Rev. W. 
Sampson, Secretary of the Baptist Union, preached 
morning and evening, and on Tuesday a tea and 
public meeting were held. 

— The Rev. W. J. Staynes has just been publicly 
recognised as pastor of the church at Vale, Tod- 
morden, at a meeting over which Mr. Haworth 
Greenwood presided. The Revs. W. Gray (Birch. 
cliffe), W. H. Smith (Nazebottom), H. Raymont, W. 
Wood, and P. J. K. Chappell, took part in the pro. 
ceedings. 

— Ata meeting held last week of the Rainbow. il! 
Mission—an enterprise carried on by the church in 
Sansome-walk, Worcester—it was stated that land has 
been purchased at a cost of £88 as a site for a chapel, 
towards the erection of which nearly £200 has also 
been secured. It is hoped to commence the under- 
taking in the forthcoming spring. 

— A bazaar, supplementary to that held in March 
last, was opened on Wednesday last week, in the 
Music Hall, Chester, in aid of the Ebenezer Mission 
—na work which is being carried on by the Baptists 
in Sidney-place, Canal Side. A new building, involv- 
ing an outlay of nearly £2,000, is needed by the growth 
of the work, and £500 has already been raised. Seve. 
ral ministers attended the bazaar-opening ceremony. 

— Introductory services were conducted in Mar. 
shall-street Church, Edinburgh, on Sunday, in con- 
nection with the settlement of the Rev. Alexander 
Wylie, M.A., in the pastorate, as successor to the 
late Rev. F. Johnstone. Rev. Mr. Newnam, of Dab. 
lin-street Church, occupied the pulpit in the forenoon. 
In the afternoon the pastor preached, and in the 
evening the pulpit was occupied by the Rev. P. J 
Rollo, of Glasgow. Large audiences were present at 
the services. 

— On Sunday, November 28, the Rev. J. Parker, 
M.A., preached anniversary sermons at Trinity-road 
Chapel, Halifax being the close of his tenth year as 
pastor of the church. The annual tea was held on 
Wednesday, December 1, after which a most interest. 
ing meeting was held, the pastor presiding A hand. 
some timepiece was presented to Mr. R. H. Wilson, 
organist, in recognition of four years’ gratuitous 
services. Addresses were also delivered by Messrs. 
J. Fawcett, R. Jones, and others. 

— In acknowledging the receipt of substantial 
remittances resulting from the visit of the Stockwell 
Orpbanage boys to Cornwall, Mr. Spurgeon writes — 
Jam filled with joyful thankfulness to God, and to 
all whom He moved to help the Orphanage at this 
time. What a generous set you Cornish people are 
God bless you all. My very bearty thanks to every 
giver. At a time when there are special needs in 
certain departments of my services, the Lord is, 
through the efforts of Mr, Charlesworth and the 
co-operation of friends, sending in all that we need.” 

— On Monday evening, last week, a recognition 
meeting in connection with the settlement of the 
Rev. D. E. Evans, late of Wolverhampton, as pastor 
of the Lodge-road Church, Birmingham, took place 
and was largely attended, a numberof the members 
of his late church also being present. After tea, to 
which about 200 sat down, a very successfal meeting 
took place in the chapel, under the presidency of 
Mr. Thomas Adams, at which the Revs, A. Mursell 
and A. North, together with the deacons of the 
church, gave addresses, and the vewly elected pastor 
also spo-e upon his future plans of work. 

— At Small Dole, Henfield, on Tuesday, last week, 
memorial-stones of a new chapel—the first place of 
worship in the district —were laid by Mrs. H. M. Bain- 
bridge, and Mr. J. C. Clark, the Revs.C. D. Crouch, 
of Shoreham, and G. . Yeale, of Brighton, and W. M. 
Compton, also taking part in the proceedings. The 
new edifice, which is to be called Zion Chapel, will be 
erected on a site given by Mr. Collins. A handsome 
Bible was contributed by a friend to be laid on one of 
the stones. The cost involved in tne building is about 
£350. Ata public meeting in the evening, under the 
presidency of Mr. Dude, several ministers delivered 
a lddresses. 

— A handsome new chapel is in course of erection 
at Princes Gate, Liverpool, as the result of efforte 
made by the congregation attending the ministry of 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brownat Myrtle-streetChapel. 
The edifice is intended to meet the requirements of a 
new neighbourhood. The lecture hall and class- 
rooms being completed, it was decided to commence 
a Sunday-school on Sunday last. The lecture hall 
itself is one of the finest buildings of the kiud in 
Liverpool, and the series of rooms for young men, 
women, and infants are exceedingly well arranged. 
The foundation-stone was laid in July last by Mr. J. 
Barran, M. P, bout eighteen months since, The in- 


| 


— — 


auguration services will probably be held in Febuary 


cost of Emmanuel New Chapel, 
Falmouth- now under the pastorate of the Rev. J. 
Douglas, M.A., and having a membership of 250—a 
legacy of £100 has just been received under the will 
of Mrs. W. Penaluna, of Helston. The chapel was 
opened in May, 1877, and involved an expenditure of 
£6,000, of which the present legacy leaves only £140 
due. It is, we believe, proposed soon to erect upon 
an eligible freehold site at the rear of the chapel 
large and commodious premises for Sunday-school 
purposes, at an estimated cost of £1,200. The old 
building in Webber-street has been sold to the Sal- 
ation Army for £475, subject to the right of the 
Baptists still to use it until the new premises are 
erected. 

— The seventh anniversary of the settlement of 
the Rev. N. Dobson as pastor of the church at Deal 


was celebrated on Thursday, November 25, by atoa | 


| 


in the schoolroom, after which there was a public | 


meeting, presided over by W. Bradley, Esq., Mayor | 


of Sandwich. Special interest attached to the meet- 


ing in consequence of the new chapel, in a much more | 


| 


prominent position, having been just commenced. A 
generous offer was made by Mr. E. Cornwell, who 
owns a plot of ground adjoining the proposed new 
chapel, to give the said plot if any one would ander- 
take to build a manse on it for the minister. As the 
church and congregation are strained to the utmost 
to build the chapel, they will be glad of help to secure 
the said plot of ground. The offer is only open for a 
limited time. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— Rev. D. W. Kennedy, of Cardiff, has accepted 
the call from the Free Middle Church, Perth. 

— Rev. Duncan Campbell, minister of Grahamston 
Parish Church, has left, to become pastor of the 
Scotch Church in Paris. 

— The twenty-fifth anniversary of the indaction of 
the Rev. P. T. Forfar, as pastor of Oldham, street 
Scotch Church, Liverpool, was celebrated on Thurs- 
day by a soiree in the Hope Hall. During the even- 
ing the sum of £330 was presented to Mr. Forfar 
as the freewill offering of an attached congregation 
and sincere friends. 

— The new Presbyterian church at West Hartlepool 
was opened on the Ist inst. for public worship. The 
Rev. Dr. Dovald Fraser preached in the afternoon to 
a congregation which completely filled the building 
A commission from the presbytery of Darlington was 
present, and in the congregation were clergymen of 
the Church of England and of the Nonconformist 
cLu ‘ches, In the evening a crowded and most suc- 
ceastil public meeting was held, presided over by 
Arth ir Pease, Esq., M.P. for Whitby. The new 
ediace has cost £4,500, and is an ornament to the 
town. The minister is the Rev. Thomas Campbell. 

— The Presbytery of Bristol has agreed to translate 
the Rev. W. A. McAllan from Swansea to Norwich. 
Mr. MeAllan was formerly for me years pastor of 
the Norwich congregation by whom his removal to 
Swansea was greatly regretted. 

— The twentieth anniversary of the opening of 
Shaw-street Church, Liverpool, was celebrated on 
Sunday, when the occasion, says the Mercury, was 
taken advantage of for a friendly interchange of 
pulpits between the pastor of the church, the Rev. 
Walter Macfarlane, and two local Nonconformist 
ministers. The morning service was conducted by 
the Rev. T. Mather, Wesleyan, and in the evening 
the pulpit was occapied by the Rev. William Hutton, 
of Grange-lane Presbyterian Church, Birkenhead. 

— On Sunday evening the Rev. H. T. Howat 
lectared in his church, Queens road, Liverpool, on 
“The Lifework of the Late Dr. Candlish, founded 
on the volume of Memorials of that eminent 
divine just publisbe l. Selecting as his text the words 
of the Psalmist, “One generation shall praise Thy 
works to another, and shall declare Thy mighty acts, 
Mr. Howat glanced at the lifework of the departed, 
enlarging upon the lessons deducible from the same. 
The “‘ Memorials "’ of Dr. Candlish had been published, 
he considered, much too late, for an interval of seven 
years after his death was far too long. Still, in busy 
days, when it was difficult for many to give attention 
to reading, he thought it might serve a good purpose, 
especially in fixing the thoughts of a younger 
generation upon recent Church history, if he 
eudearoured to weave into a Sabbath-evening lecture 
the main facts and features of a career of restless and 
beneficent activity. 

— A handsome edifice, designated Clifton Chapel, 
to seat about 550 persons, with a spacious and lofty 
lecture hall underneath, divided into classrooms by 
movable partitions, has just been completed for the 
church and congregation hitherto worshipping in the 
schoolroom attached, at Roath, Cardiff, ata cost of 
nerrly £3,000. Dedicatory services were commenced on 
Sunday last, when the Rer. D. Lioyd Jones, M. A., 
Liandinam, preached, morning and evening, and 
the Rev. W. E. Winks, of Cardiff, in the after. 
noon, to crowded congregations. 
gious rather exceeded £20. The opening services are 
to be continued on the 12th, 15th, and 19th inst. 

— The Manchester Presbytery met on Monday— 
Rev. D. R. Cowan, Moderator. A letter was read 
from the Rer. John Black reminding the members of 
the somewhat critical position of the Sustentation 
Fund. A unanimous call was received from the 
Stepney congregation in favour of the Rev. Dr. 
Grosart, of Blackburn. Dr. Grosart intimate! his 
declivature of the call. He held the Stepney congre 
gation in high esteem, and there were several in- 
ducements to him to go to London; but, iu view of 
the fact that bis vocation was the pulpit, and not the 
work Outside, and also bearing in mind the affection 
borne to him by his people, he had come to the con- 
clusion not to leave Blackbaro. He might add that 
his congregation bad, with generous unanimity, 
added £100 to his stipend. On the motion of the Rev. 
W. M‘Caw, seconded by the Rev. J. Reid, the Presby. 
tery declined to translate Dr. Grosart from Blackburn 
to London, and congratulated the minister, the office. 
bearers, and members of the Blackburn congregation 
on the continuance of a pastorate which had been 
hitherto characterised by such manifold blessings. 

— The Presbytery of Northumberland met on 
Tuesday. The call from Felton to the Rev. James 
Lemon was sustained, and his induction was ap- 
pointed to take plage on the first Tuesday of January. 
A committee was appointed to make arrangements 


The day's collec. | 


for the visitation of congregations within the bounds 
in Isi. It was arranged to hold the Annual Mis. 
sionary Meeting at Morpeth on the first Tuesday of 
February. 

— Rev. D. H. Cogswell, late of Dunoon, has been 
ordained in the Scotch Church, Argyll-street, New. 
castle.—The Rer. Dr. Anderson late of Milnathort, 
was inducted into the pastoral charge of St. George 's- 
road United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, on Thurs. 
day last. 

— The Mantonville Express (U.S.) announces the 
death of Mr. James Edmond, eldest brother of the 
Rev. Dr. Edmond, of Highbury, London, in his ud 
year. Ina graceful obituary notice, the deceased is 
spoken of as ‘‘a worthy citizen anda good man, and 
his life as affording “a noble example in all respecta 
to his follow. men. A little more than twenty years 
ago he emigrated from Scotland to Canada, and thence 
to Minnesota in 1881. 

— The Berwick Presbytery met on Tuesday, and 
sustained the call from Ancroft Moor in favour of the 
Rev. Alexander F. Douglas. The Rev. J. Smith sug- 
gested the adoption of regular examinations, by the 
Presbytery, of the pupils attending the Sabbath. 
schools. A commitiee was appointed to mature a 
plan for carrying ont the proposal. The Presbytery 
adjourned to the 2ist inst, to discuss an overture on 
disestablishment and take up other business. 

— The inaugural meeting of the Brunswick street 
Presbyterian Church (Manchester) Total Abstinence 
Society took place on Thursday evening, when 
addresses were delivered by the president (Rev. W. 
Rigby Murray), and the Revs. R. Mitchell and W. 
Hubbard (Congregationalists), to a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. 

— Rev. R. W. R. Rentoul, late of Ballyrashane, 
Ireland, was inducted on the Lud inst. to the pas- 
torate of St. George's Church, Darlington. Rev A. 
Halliday, MA,, of Middlesborough, preached; the 
Rev. Dr. Mackay, of Hull, conducted the induction 
service ; and the Rev. C. Friskin addressed minister 
and congregation. In the evening a larxely attended 
public meeting was presided over by Theodore Fry, 
Esq., M. P. for Darlington. A gown, cassock, and 
bands were presented to Mr. Rentoul in the name of 
the ladies of the congregation ; and the services of 
the Rev. J. Bogue, as interim moderator, were ac. 
knowledged by the gift of a handsome biscuit- basket. 
The settlement is a very harmonious one, and Mr. 
Rentoul enters on his ministry in Darlington under 
very hopefal auspices. 

— The Presbytery of Darlington met on Tuesday 
Rev. Dr. Mackay, Moderator. As convener of the 
Presbytery's Church Extension Committee, Dr. 
Mackay gave an exhaustive report of what had been 
done in this direction within the bounds of the Pres- 
bytery during the last twenty years, from which, 
among other important facts, it appeared that sixteen 
of the nineteen congregations of which the Presby- 
tery consists are church extentioncharges. The con- 
sideration of the report of the Synode Committee on 
Evangelistic workers was considered, and the sugges- 
tions of the committee, with respect to the authorisa- 
tion of missionaries and probationers in exceptiona 
circumstances to dispense sealing ordinances, were 
approved of—by the casting vote of the Moderator, 
with the proviso that in all cases the sanction of the 
Presbytery be obtained. The overture of the New. 
castle Presbytery—anent mode of appointing standing 
oommittees—was considered, and unanimously ap. 
proved of. 

— A lecture, under the auspices of the Found 
Men's Association in connection with Camberwell 
Church, was delivered in the hall on Thursday even. 
ing by the Rev. F. A. C. Lillingston, vicar of St. 
Barnabas, Holloway. Mr. Lillingston's subject was 
Travelling and Travellers. The pastorf (Rev. J. 
Reid Howatt) presided. 


WESLEYAN. 


— The World in the Time of St. Paul was the 
title of au excellent lecture given on Monday nicht 
at Spitalfields Wesleyan Chapel (a s.nctuary bait by 
the French refugees in the last century) in aid of the 
funds of that chapel. There was a large attendanc>. 

— In the Highgate Circuit the missionary anni. 
versary services held at the four chapels —Archway. 
row), Hornsey-road, Hornsey, and Holly-park - have 
been very successful, the collections realising £12 9s. 
more than last year’s. The Rev. John Brown (of 
Ceylon), Ishmael Jones, W. L. Watkinson, G. 
Curnock, Thornley Smith, J. McKenny, Josiah Evans, 
and others took part in the proceedings. 

— At New cross the Rev. Peter Mackenzie recently 
delivered his new lecture on “ S»lomon ; his Wealth, 
his Wisdom, and his Folly.” Mr. J. E. Saunders 

The lecture promises to be as popular as 
those which Mr. Mackenzie has previously given, 
with so mach success throughout the country. 

— A saccessful missionary anniversary has been 
held at Spitalfields. The Rev. F. Kellett, Rev. F. 
Crozier, Rev. W. Tyler (Congregational), and others 


| assisted. Mr. S. Barnbam presided. 


— At Maidstone s bazaar has been held in the Corn 
Exchange the Rev. W. Harris (Presbyterian), Kev. 
G. Walker (Baptist), Rev. H. Parrish (Primitive 
Methodist), Rev. H. H. Dobney (Congregationa!), 
and others taking part in the proceedings. 

— In the Kent District a convention has been held 
similar to those which have taken place in other dis. 
tricts. The present gathering was held at Canter. 
bury. In the morning of the day the subjects dealt 
with had reference chiefly to the work of ministers. 
Papers were read by the Rev. B. Browne, the Rev. 
J. G. Morrow, and the Rev. T. M. Thorpe, interest. 
ing discussions following. In the afternoon the papers 
had reference to the work of lay officers. The Rev. 
W. Bond gave the first paper, and Mr. John Holden 
of Folkestone, dealt with The Employment of 
Latent Talent in the Church. The Rev. C. O. Eid. 
ridge, B. A, Rev. J. Parkes, Rev. W. J. Heaton, and 
the Rev. C. H. Bishop took a leading part in the eub- 
geuent proceedings. 

— Buckland Chapel, Dover, has been reopened, 


after being renovated and greatly improved. Side 


galleries have been introduced, new pews of stained 
deal have superseded the old ones, and new and better 
systems of lighting, &c.,alopted. At Suargate-street | 
new vestries are to.be erected. The cost of the work 
now completed has been about £1,150. At the re. 
opening meeting held at Backland Chapel, the Revs. 
B. Browne, P. Ward (Congregational), J. Parkes, and 
E. Martin, Alderman Rees, and others, assisted, 


— 
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— The annual meeting of the Liverpool Mission, 
held last week, was a most successful one. Mr. J. A. 
Picton, J.P. «presided, and there was a large attend. 
ance. The Rev. F. W. Briggs, MA, and the Rev. 
H. Bone, of Grimsby, conducted the opening proceed. 
ings. The chairman spoke in terms of the highest 
appreciation of the work of the Rev. Charles Garrett 
(the superintendent of the mission) aud his six lay 
assistants, and dwelt on the necessity for such work, 
which brought those whom it addressed into immedi- 
ate connection with the church. Mr. Garrett reported 
that the income for the year had been £1,297 10s, 
leaving a balance of £30 in hand. The Rer. k H. 
Landie, M.A., Mr. G. Mitchell, Mr. W. Oulton, J. P., 
and others took part in the proceedings. 

— At Widnes missionary anniversary sermons 
have been preached by the Rer. k. O. Coleman, of 
Warrington. The public meeting was presided over 
by Mr. T. Robinson, and the Rev. C. Bingant, J. 
Baker, M.A., and others, gave addresses. The collec. 
tions were above last year's. 

— At Gravel-lane, Manchester, an old centre of 
Methodist work, great good has recently been done 
by means of the Working Men's Institute and the 
temperance and other organiastions which hare 
been carried on. Within the past eighteen months, 
about 1,000 persons have signed the pledge, and a 
large number bave become members of society. 

- Evangelistic services have recently heen held in 
the Higher Broughton Circuit, Manchester, Mr. 
Robinson Watson taking the principal part in the 
work. About 150 inquirers and new converts were 
present at the concluding meeting of the series. 


— At High West-street, Gateshead, the Rer. T. W. 
Johnson, president of the Young Men's Literary and 
Biblical Society, delivered on the Ist lust. ap elo- 
quent lecture on Daniel. 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 


— In nearly all the chapels and churches of 
Sheffield on Sunday last sermons were preached iu 
memory of the late Mark Firth; but perhaps the 
most impressive service was held at the Broomhill 
New Connexion Chapel, sometimes called “ Mark 
Firth's Chapel, because he took great interest in its 
erection and attended it for many years. The chapel 
was crowded, most of the congregation were attired 
in mourning, the pulpit desk was covered in black, 
anda white wreath lay onthe communiontable. The 
sermon, which a local paper says waa ‘the most ex. 
haustive and detailed of the sermons" preached on 
the above occasion, was given by the Rev. Dr. Stacey, 
a life-long and attached friend of Mr. Firth, and who 
was with him in his dying hours. Dr. Stacey spoke 
of the motives of gratitade to God which had 
prompted Mr. Firth's generous benefactions, and the 
thoughtful, unassaming manner in which they were 
bestowed ; of the unbounded pleasure they had ‘given 
him, and the unexpected public commendation thiy 
brought him; of hia many other smaller gifts which 
& narrower generosity would be tempted to call 
large ;"" of his genius for business, and his self con- 
suming delight in work ; of his continual acknowledg- 
ment—not only by his crest, Deo non fortuna, but in 
private conversation—that he owed his commercial 
success not to fortune but to the good hand of God. 
Dr. Stacey spoke also of Mr. Firth's early religions 
life, his love of the six o'clock Sunday morning prayer, 


his work as a Sunday-school teacher, his interest in 


foreign missions, and u the education of young men 
tor the Christian ministry, of his intense dislike of 
priestism, and his practical sympathy with all 
denominitions who were doing evangelistic wor, 
among the poor. His fonduess for books of the 
highest class of English literature was aleo referred 
to, as wellas his acquaintance with modern theological 
controversies on the life and person of Christ end on 
future retribution. Dr. Stacey concluded his rc. 
ference to Mr. Firth's religious life by the significant 
statement that of late, since the admission of lay. 


meu into the Wesleyan Conference, he bad cherished 


— — 


a desire for the union of the Methodist New Con. 
nexion with that of the Wesleyans, but for this 
reason among others, that in the enjoyment of a 
larger religious fellowship he might have larger 
opportunities for the use of his means within the 


limits of the Methodism he so much admired and 


approved. 

— The Rev. Dr. Watts, F- President, at South. 
street Chapel, Sheffield, last Sunday morning, said, in 
referring to the late Mr. Mark Firth He is nearer 
to us than to many, for he was enrolled in the same 
Christian fellowship. He lived and diel a member 
of the Methodist New Connexion. In this sanctuary 
he worshipped during the many happy years of his 
childhood and growing mauhood; here he listened 
with appreciative interest to the voices of a succes- 
sion of our honoured ministers, some of whom he 
has already greeted in heaven ; here his moral and 
religious character was moulded ; and here, until the 
new chapel was erected at Broomhill, nearer his own 
residence at Oakbrook, he continued to worship 
with an unabated attachment to the plice and to the 
people, giving a hearty and generous sapport to all 
the institutions connected with this church. A 
solemn service, deeply affecting the ltumates, was 
also held at the Firth Almshouses, Kanmoor, The 
chaplain, the Rev. B. Tarnock, who conducted it, is a 
venerable, retired minister of the denomination. All 
the Connexional ministers in Sheffield and the senior 
college students attended Mr. Firth funeral, which 
took place on Thursday; and though the deceased 
gentleman had expressed a wish that it should be 
private, the general feeling was so strong that it bo- 
came a public ceremony. ‘The shops were closed 
throughout the long route from Oakbrook to the 
general cemetery, and business was generally sax. 
pended. A procession was formed, in which the 
workmen employed by Mevers. Firth and Sons came 


rt, the Nonconformist ministers of various denomi. 


nations next, while the clergy of the Church of Eny. 
land followed. The burial service was conducted by 
the Kev. Canon Blakeney, Vicar of Shetfiell ; the Kev 
Dr. Chalmer, Ranmoor Church ; awl by the Rev. De, 


Stacey. 
— The Rev. J. Innocent, Chinese missionary, re- 
ports two noteworthy facts in connection with one 


branch of his mission Operations, which, he says, 
attest the genuineness of the conversion of the 
people from heathenism. First, every family in the 
village has given up idolatry, aud attends Christian 
worship; secondly, the village temple has, by the free 
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consent and action of the people themselves, been 
destroyed, the idols decently buried, and the material 
of the temple used in building a larger temple for the 
worship of the living and trae God. These facts in. 
dicate solid success. 

— It appears that the rumours of war between 
Russia and China are seriously affecting the work of 
the missionaries in some parts of the latter country 
by exciting the latent enmity of the Chinese against 
all foreigh teachers and agencies. 

— A comprehensive series of special services, con- 
dacted in Hawarden Circuit by the Rev. W. Wood. 
ward, has resulted in several conversions. Mr. Wood. 
ward addressed women in the afternoon, children at 
six, and a mixed congregation later in the evening. 

— The annual convention of the Dudley Circuit 
has been the means of quickening spiritual life, and 
the holding of revival services in some parts of the 
circuit. The Revs. J. Robinson, T. G. Seymour, and 
others took part in the convention. 

— The chapel at Buckwall has been re-opened after 
undergoing improvement aud repairs. Mr. B. Lewis, 
of Smallthorne, preached on the occasion. 

— A new Sunday-school has been opened in the 
Mount Pleasant and Gateshead Circuit, services on 
the occasion being conducted by Miss Thomas ‘and 
the Rev. J. T. Lioyd. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES, 


— On Sunday evening the Rev. T. M. Booth de- 
livered a discourse in Baillie-street Chapel, Rochdale, 
on The Influence of Hymns and Hymn-singing,”’ toa 
very large audience. At the close a collection 
amounting to £76 was made for the Jamaica Relief 
Fund. 

— The Rev. H. Beekin, of Holt, has accepted an 
invitation to labour in the Bristol South Circuit after 
the next Autumnal Assembly. 

— Mr. Alderman Baron, recently clected Mayor of 
Rochester, has been presented by his colleague and 
scholars of the fourth class, Baillie-street Sunday- 
school, with a pair of gold spectacles inan artisti- 
cally engraved silver case, accompanied by their con- 
gratulations on his election to the chief magistracy of 
the borough. 

— The Rev. John Lewis intends to remove from 
Penzance at the close of the present Connexional 


ear. 
. — In consequence of the death of Mra. Truscott, 


the Rev. Thomas Truscott has resigned for the pre- 
sent, his appointment to the Sierra Leons Mission, 
and intends to devote the remainder of the Connex. 
ional year to evangelistic labours among the Home 
Churches. His address is East Love, Cornwall. 

— Last week a bazaar was held in the Town Hall, 
Leeds, for the purpose of raising £1,000 in redaction 
of the debt of £3,850 on the chapel and schools re. 
cently erected at Rounday, at a cost of £5,565. After 
addresses from the Rev. 8. 8. Barton and Mr. Barran, 
M. P., Mrs. Barran, wife of the last-mentioned gentle- 
man, declared the bazaar opened. The proceeds of 
the three days’ sales amounted to upwards of £763, 
which sum will probably soon be considerably aug- 
mented. 

— Becket-street Chapel, Derby, has lately undergone 
extensive repairs and improvements at a cost of about 
£200, to assist in defraying which a bazaar has just 
been held. The proceeds amounted to £175, which, 
with previous subscriptions, will fully meet the out- 
lay, and leave a balance in hand of £0. 

— Last week a bazaar was held at Whitehaven in 
aid of the fund for defraying expenses incurred in 
altering schoolroom and refurnishing the minister's 
house. The proceeds amounted to £185, which sum 
will defray all liabilities, and leave the whole of the 
circuit property free from debt. 

— The frends at Eckington (Sheffield) are enden 
vouring to reduce their chapel liabilities from £1,5.0 
to £1,0 0, and to aid them in their efforts the Chapel 
Fund Committee have made a grant of £50. 

— The foundation-stone of a new chapel has been 
laid at Westwood, Leadgate Circuit. The Rev. N. 
Fysh delivered a suitable address, aui the ceremony 
was performed by Mr. W. Kirkley. The estimated 
outlay is £300, one half of which the trustees expect 
to realise. 


It is good news that os Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown withdrawn his resignation of the 
pastorate of Myrtle-street Baptist Chapel, Liver- 
pool, with which he has been so long associated. 
A memorial has been presented to him, signed 
by nearly a thousand members of his church and 
congregation, urging him to re-consider the 
notice which he gave some time since that his 
pastorate woul terminate at the end of March 
next. Mr. Brown has frankly yielded to the 
persuasion thus — t to bear upon him, and 
consents to continue his work with the aid of a 
co-pastor. 


BIRTHS. 

DOUGLAS. Dee. 1, the wife of the Rev. James Douglas, M.A. 
Falmouth, of a daughter. 

Dy eR. Dee. 3, at 3, Newington-ereen-road, London, the wife 
of Edwin Charles Dyer, of a daughter. 

PAY NT&ER.—Deo. 3, at Brynutirion, Almwich, Isle of Angle- 
sey, the wife of John Wynne Paynter, Jun., of a daughter 

KRicuARDS.—Dee. 7, at 111, Kerby-street, London, R., the 
wilow of the Rev. Charles Edgcome Richards, late minis. 


ter of Providence Congregational Church, Uxbridge, of | 


A son. 
ROBINSON, — Dec. 4, at Cranford Rectory, near Kettering, the 
wife of the Rev. Sir F. I. Robinson, Bart., of a son. 
Smiru.—Dee, 1, at Christ's Lospital, London, the wife of Dr. 
Alder Smith, of a son. 


Wairs.—Dee, 1, at Portley, Caterham, the wife of F. A. 

White, Eaq., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

BAIN &S—PICKERING.— Dee. 4, at the New Jerusalem Church, 
Higher Bridge-street, Bolton, by Rev. Thomas Mac- 
kereth, F. R. A S., Joseph R Baines, of Moss Side. Man- 
cheater, to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of John Pickering 


Bolton. No cards, 

“a, RRI1B—BissetT.— Dec. 4, at Park Church, Highbury. by the 
Rev. John Edmond, D. D., assisted by the Rev. William 
Tees, Kettle, Fifeshire, George Carrie, of 17, Leigh-road, 
Highbury-park, N., to Helen Kempt, eldest daughter of 
William II. Bisset, G. Hivhbury-quadrant. XN. 

Sa RGOOD—TOMLIN.—Dee, 2, at the Congregational Church 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Frederick Thomas Sargood, of 
Melbourne, Victoria, to Julia, second daughter of James 
Tomblin, of Tottenham. 

SMITH—OLLARD.—Deo, 2, at the Congregational ¢ hape’, 
Kenilworth, by the Rev. J. R. Paton, M. A., assisted by the 
Rev. Hardwicke Smith, M. A., H. G. Smith, of Handsworth 
to Alice M. eldest daughter of the late Rev, Henry Ollard, 
F. S. A., of Derby, 


- — 


DEATHS. 


pvet-hill Lodge, Walthamstow, Eliza Eastty, the beloved 
wife of John Eastty Goodchild, aged . Friends wil) 
kindly accept this intimation. 

HARRISON.— Dec. 3, at 10, New Cavendish-street, Portland- 
place, London, Sarah Catherine Harrison (formerly 
Sister Katharine of East Grinsteal), and late Sister in 
Charge of Hampstead Smalipox Hospital, aged 32. 

Happow.—Nov. , at his residenc), Labbenham Lodge, 
John Benjamin Haddon, aged 62. Friends will please 
accept this intimation. 

LIVERSIDGR.—Nov. . Jane (Jennie), youngest daughter of 
John Liversidge, Busted Lodge, Bexley, Kent, aged 51 
years. 

McuMrogD. — Nov, . at . Commereialbroad, Peckham. 
Emily, the beloved wife of Richard Mumford, in her zh 
year, 

REED.— Dec. 6, at his residence, V. Ezorton-road, Greenwich, 
after years of intense suffering, borae with Christian re- 
siguation, John Henry Reed, in his Mh year. Beloved 
and esteemed by his family, and a large circle of friends. 

SAWYER. - Dec. 3, at 12, Sydney-villas, Richmond, Elizabeth 
Sawyer (deaf and dumb), daughter of the late James 
Sawyer, of Richmond-park, aged 75. 

SKEGG.—Nov. %, very sudden'y, at 129, Curtain-road, Mr. 
Joseph David Skegg, of Cartain-road and Dalston. 

SMITH.— Dec. 3, at 10, Grove-terrace, Highgate-road, fel! 
nsleep in Jesus, the Rev. Thomas Smith, aged 71. 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation. (Australian 
papers are requested to copy). 

WatTson.—Nov. 22, at W. Granville-park, Blackheath, Anne, 
widow of the late Kev. Joseph Spencer Watson, of West- 
bury, Wilts, aged 75. 

WII. - Non. Sth, Henry Webb, of B. Osborneterrace. 
Clapham-road, aged d years. Friends please kindly 
accept this intimation. 
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Turoat Ireitation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the + 20g 
For these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Ju 
Glycerine, agree confections, — 1 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are ex. 
cited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 

ld only in boxes, 7)d. 2 Is. Id., labe James 

pps and Co., Homo ic Chemists, London.” A 
letter received : Gentlemen. It may, perhaps, in- 
terest you to know that, after an extended trial, I 
have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost 
all forms of throat disease. They soften and clear 
the voice. In no case can they do any harm Yours 
faithfully, Gonvox Horus. L. R. C P. E, Senior Phy. 
siciar to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 

Sanur Monier, Esq, M. P., per -~*T have 
found your Lozenges very useful.” Of the many 
varie ies of — recommended D Coughs, 
Colds, Asth nebitis, &., ‘for the use of 
singere and —— Basker s benen Logenzes 
or Vccal Sustainers are without an They are 
the best. Sold in tins, Is. 14d. Te ., by all 
chemists, or by post tor 14 or 33 stamps from J. A. 
Basker, Chemist, Bridgewater. 

Tue Apurnation or THE Worb. Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's 


Fer n h 


Hair Restorer is perfection for its wonderful 


life rties to faded or falling hair, and 
— * ‘changing ere y or white hair to its natural 


youtbful colour . It is not a dye. It re. 
quires only a few applications to restore grey hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, — 1 

luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to preserve it in its highest perfection snd 
beauty. ndraff is qu 
moved. Sold by all Chemists and Perfu 


grea and 
— 2 vanish altogether, if only the remarkable 
influence of “Grant's Moretta Currey 
Bran pr i could —— to bear upon — maloon- 
tents, for it is 23 * ite — ane Se. 
some nature; an elixir ma every 
who partakes of it. Apply for it at ir Bere He 
staurants, and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas 
Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 

Curistmas Cases.— One Guinea each, containing 
Three Bottles of Port, Three Sherry, One Gin, One 
Rum, One Whisky, One Brandy, One Pound 
warranted pure and genuine. t, bottles and case 
carriage free, to any railway station in 
VICTORIA WINE COMPANY. 8 to 10, Osborne- 
street, London, E., on receipt of P.0.0. to W. W. 
Huauss. Established 1865. 


tals in Costume, 


po Your Draa at Home.—A sixpenny bottle | 


G OODCHILD.— Dec. 3, suddenly, from acute asthma, at Pros- | of Judson's — 441 


dye a table cover or a small 


curtain completel ten minutes in a pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, veils, bral, 1 ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
, in a basin of water, Judson’s 


Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 


ARTNER WANTED, ‘either active 


lucrative 
£15,000. Principals or their solicitors Dwles, 3 ly 
n iA, wies, . 


hogany, walnut and ebon 
tops, sides, backi gilt 
shelves, 5 ft. by 3 t., 
Cash if satisfactory. 


trated priced catalogue, G. 
Mareschal, and High- -road, Lee, Lewisham, 


CHARITY COMMISSION. 


I the matter of CALEB BAILEY’S 


CHARITY for the benefit of pee eee should 
preach or study to be fit to preach tions of 


the Presbyterian, Baptist, or Independent denomina- 
tions, andin the matter of The Charitable Trusts 


Acts, 1853 to 1800 
for England and Wales, NOTIC 
Order is proposed 


after expiration of one 
ep gg ee 
ing ‘Trusteos , who are already trustees of part of 
the herediitess ents belonging to the said Charity, have 


Richard ia 
Wilts, LL.D. ; Fg meee n Chandler, of Sherborne, in 
the County of Dorset Lo gy a John Saffery 
Whitaker, of Bratton Weta 1. the 1 — of 
Wilts, Yeoman ; —7 Payne Frome, in 
the County of Ironmonger; Matthew Deven- 
ish, of Dorchester, in the County of Dorset, J. P.; and 


Georxe E Sloper, of Grosvenor-square, South. 
ampton, nire. Any objections to the = 
Order, or su us for its ey may. be trans- 


mitted in w ting to the 2 the said Com. 
missioners, Whitehall, London, S. W., within 21 days 
next after the first publication of this notice. 
Dated this 6th day of December, 1880, 
(Signed) HENRY M. VANE, Secretary. 


RUPTURES. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited). 


White's Moc-Main Lever Truss 
Is allowed by upwards of 500 medical men to be the 
most effective invention in the — treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 

power is supplied by the 

Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be 


— 1 fail to fit, feaventel t y pos 
ference of the body, 2 in. below the hi 
to the Manufacturers, W and 


e Truss, 
es, Ils. G., 275 528. 6d. 
and 52s. 


bilical Post Om 
Orders to be made payable to OHN WHITE, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 


RoxaL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
Breath 7 2 or the Oxy- Hydrogen Micro- 
scope, by Mr. J. King. —A Trip through China, by 
Mr. Heath.—A Walk through the "Tower, by Mr. J. L. 
King.— Bombastes Furioso, a Burl nspection 
Processes and ‘hibits. — Reci- 
y Madame Katharine Hickson.— 
Performances of the Automata, Blondin and Leotard. 
—The Illuminated Fountain and Ball Floating in the 
Air.— Descent of the ne, Bell.—Ad on ls. 
Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


of going Machinery, 


GOLD MDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


F RV COCOA. 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls, 4d. per lb. 


CHILBLAINS, CHAPPED HANDS, SORES, 


SAMPLE FREE 
BY POST 
FOR VALUE 


FACIAL or SKIN ERUPTIONS, BURNS, SCALDS, &c., 
can be relieved 


SOLDIN 184 


stays | ™ CALVERT’S CARBOLIC OINTMENT raczaons 


F. CALVERT AND CO., MANOHESTER. | 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CH LORODYNE. 


OUGHS, D* K 9 
OLDS, CHL ORODY NE is the COLLIS BROWNE'S 
/ n ORODYNE is the TRUE 
STHMA, GFeat SPECIFIC rn PALLIATIVE in 
B RONcIIITIS. cre -ERA, DYSENTERY, NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
3 * Dann. CANCER, 
D* Coins BROWNE'S — "T OCTHACHE, RHEU- 
CHLORODYNE..--This won- The GENERAL BOARD of _ MATISM, 


derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 


HEALTH, 


London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one] From Dr. B. 
dose generally sufficient. 


. BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle 


‘There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to sufferin hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed u * by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap 
____ pointment and failure. 


Staff, Calcutta, 


CURED ME of DIARRH(CEA.” 


D* i COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


& PILEPsy, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


“We * made pretty ex- 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical tensive use of C yne in our 
states: IVO practice lately, and look u it 
DOSES COMPLETELY as an excellent direct tive 


and Anti-Spasmodic. | 
to allay pain and 
whatever organ, and from 1 
ever cause. It —— & a not 
of comfort and —_ 

tainable by any other r remedy, an 

it seems to possess this great ~ 
vantage over all other Paatives, 
4 it leaves uo unpleasant after- 
effects.” 


D* . COLLIS BROW! NE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 


Couscus, COLDS, &c. 


MPORTANT CAUTION. . 
The IMMENSE SALE of this 


llor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, From W. VESALIUS PETTI- A : 
STATED PUBLICLY in Cour GREW, M.D., formerly Lee.“ REMEDK has gives reuse 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE turer at St. George's Hospital, IMI ATIONS. 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN. LONDON. 


VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend. 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See Zhe 7imes, July 
Ich, 1564. 


D, . COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE isa LIQUID results.” 


MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords | From N r Esq. 
WITH. 


a calm, refreshin 

OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
ai¥ STEM whea exhausted, 


have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. 
used it in 7 Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and R. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
am pre satisfied with the D J 


Spalding 
consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic ay : 
the benefit is very marked indeed. 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN. 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 


a have the INVENTOR 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}¢d., 
as. od., 48. 6d., by all Chemists, 
Sota MANUFACTURER, 


T, DAVENPORT, 34, GREAT 
J. TRUSSELL STREEY W. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCA. 


internal Agents, 

Epwarps * 

(formerly of urchyard), London, 

whose names A- on the Government Stam p. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


Walthamstow Mission School — 


HE NEW BUILDING now i ro- 
at Sevenoaks is in sow is fail, ae 
HEL The house at Walthamstow is 
children are pressing for admission. Will ak . 
ous friends come forward to com 
— © funds also greatly 


4 BAZAAR is to be held in the 
contributions in money, work, or 
1 — ＋ with 1 Prasat 
School, Wal 2 * N 


END for a complete Admiral Fitzroy’s 
Barometer, for one Guinea, size 3ft. ＋ . dons by 


7in. wide. Equal to those sold at 45 5s 
Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, „London, 


Fleet-street 
E.C. Price List free, giving fall directions for use, 
and Testi estimonials. 


BATHERS or -DOWN Cl CUSHIONS to 

be given away. 5 Ibs. of Feathers, or one 

wn Sofa Cashion are sent gratis with all Lincoln. 

Baith, 15, "Wine Ofien-court, Plost street, Loadon, 
leet-street, 

lb., Best Down t, 

mens shown. for 


ls. per square foot. 8 
rice List. 


IFTY CHRISTMAS CARDS for ls. 
KINGSBURY’'S CHAMPION 2 Em 

ree ls. Id. Best value in the — = L. Kine. 

— 28 Kensington Bazaar, — * . Lon- 


don, 
Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
near Croydon. 


’ 

RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 
from early infancy, and retained till 15 years 
ofage. 300 are now in the Asylum. There is no en- 


dowment. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
be thankfully received 


, Bevan, and Co.; or 
1 , Mr. George 8 , fat the Office, 
Finsbury-pavement, E. 
T. . AVELING, D. D., Hon. Sec. 


ON —COCKERELL’S COALS— 
allsend, 289. cash ; a 7 — B. 


: 13, Corahill, and — E. 
maria or WAREHOUSING 
' FURNITURE, K. Application should be made 
te t % BEDFORD PANT ~~ . * 
(Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 


ee 


ASHING DAT REORM. — 
Banish the antiqua absurd, and destruc- 
tive process of rubbing and the clothes, and 


MANGLER combined, £25 58., which ort 
night's family wash in four hours, renders un- 
necessary, and saves five or six hours of co v4 
every washing-day. Carriage paid: free : ; easy 
ments, or 10 1 — cent. cash discount r 
welvetrees, 0, Finsbury-pavement, London, E.C. 


’ Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


14 =k BS WORLD-FAMET 
LOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO: 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, . , 
For and clea the blood from all m. 
purities, cannot be 3 y recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurv Diseases, and Sor 
all Veale be ls eae eed ce oe Se 
It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated 


from 
cate constitution o 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its 
— 2 4 — 
Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
——  my my lls. ae, —— t to effect a 
permanent cure ma 5 
cases—BY ALL CH AND Tr MED? 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of & 
woe 
F.J CLARKE, Ch t, Lincoln, 


emist, 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale ouses 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 


A CENTURY this powder has — ed 


valled re . th out yt: United K 
and —— — „ BEST and FEST arti 1 
Clean Plate. 


Sold boxes, ls , 23. 6d., and 4s. 6d. n Che- 
mists, Ironmongers, Te. Manufactured b 


J.GODDARD Station Street. 8 


| USE 
sno ~~‘ BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT; 
SEA As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


D. Bumsted & Co’, 36, King William St., . O 


SALT. 


oO —5 


ce 


December 9, 1880 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painle 
Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains th 
most unique system of the adjustment of Artificia 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonial 


refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 


January, 1877. 

My dear Sir,—Al'ow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
ma tication and articulation excellent. I am glad to 
hear that you have obtained Her Ma ‘s Royal 
Letters Patent, to — rotect what I consider the ver- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

S. G. HUTCHINS, 
at a — Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
ones, E 

Professor 8 late of the Royal Polytechnx 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. ones 
Surgeon- Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
says :--"‘I have ‘examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful ap lication of scientific 


laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet intro 
duced.”’ 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 


Surveyors and Valuers, 70, Finsbury-pave. 
ment, London, E.C., are prepared to supply every 
information as to the various improvements contem- 
— in and around the — Their very large 

rience in freehold, leasehold, and business claims 
—— from property compulsorily acquired, enables 
them confidently to undertake such transactions, and 
they will be happy to refer to hundreds of clients 
whose claims have been satisfactorily arranged. 


— — — — 


HURCH STOVES and SCHOOL 
/ STOVES.—The PATENT VENTILATING 
STOVE for burning coke, a close stove, price 55s., 
708., 90s., and 120s., is cheap in cost, in consumption 
of fuel, will last for years, is easily repaired, and 
powerful in its heating capacity. Hundreds are now 
in use and universally improved. DEANE and CO. 
have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and Gill Hot-air 
Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no fine. Prospec.- 
tuses post free. DEANE and CO., 46, King William- 
street, London bridge. 1700. 


\PRAGUE'S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 

\) FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in al 
climates. Others from 30 guineas to 70 ae 

SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMBS, in polis 
gany cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 
Others from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, home use, schools, and places of worship. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
Manufactured for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 


1 
— r 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es 
tablished ! 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


PERFECT COMBUSTION can only be 
obtained by means of a shallow fire, constantly 
fed as the fuel is consumed. 

THE ONLY STOVE that fulfils the above cond: 
tions is WALKER & SON’S PATENT SELF-F EU. 
ING STOVE, which is the most admirable and effi- 
cient means of warming beer of all sizes, from 
the smallest room to the athedral. 

All Stoves made by T. WALKER & SON have an 
external casing of sheet iron. 

Extract —1 a letter from the Astronomer Royal 

‘*Walker’s Patent Feeding Stove effects its 
purpose exceedingly well, at no great expense, and 
with very little trouble; it is by far the moat eficient 
and convenient Stove for ‘maintaining a continued uni- 
form heat that I have seen. 

B. AIRY, Royal Observatory, Greenwich.” 

WALKER’S GAS STOVES require no Chimney. 
Price from 138. 

WALKER S Flat-topped COAL STOVES will burn 
* kind of Fuel. Price from £1 ls. 

tuses and Testimonials may be obtained 
from respectable Lronmongers. 
MANUFACTORY : 


58, OXFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DR. ROOKE’S 
AN TI-LANCET 


A LL who wish to 
thus prolong life, uld read Dr. Rowke's 
** Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide to Domestic Medi 
eine, which can be had _—* — any chemist, or 
t free from Dr. Rooke, Scar ugh. Cogoeruing 
his book the late eminent — ey eridan Knowles 
observed—“ It will be an incalculable boon to everv 
person who can read and think. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


[5 1 recommended by several 
ent _# cians, and by Dr. K KE, Scar- 

»orough, Author of the Auti-Lancet. It has — 
wed with the most signal success for Asthma, 
sronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, — yg oe — 
oe Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood 

Breath, and all Affections of the Throat an Chest. 

” Sold in bottles at 1s. Od., 4a. 61. and 11s. om oy 
all respectable chemists, and wholesale by JAS 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

9 Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise 2 
= Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,’ a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


— 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


preserve health, and | 


' 
| 
' 
| 


= 


DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


SUNDAY MUSIC. EDITED BY F. ARCHER. 
HOIR and HOME. 


Priee 6s., cloth extra. 


CHRISTMAS IDA VANE:A Tale of the Restora- 


NUMBER now ready. Voluntaries by Batiste | tion. By the Rev. ANDREW REED, B A, of 
and Sechter—New Hymns, Chants, ond Roviee =| St. 2 Author of “ Alice Bridge of or- 
Christmas Carol by Sir ities Benedict, and New | wich. and “ The Story of Christianity. 
Christmas Anthem by J London John * Shaw and Co., 8. Vat ornostor . 


une omen, 24 pages. Price 
Sprague 


ls.—Cunningham . , 296, Oxford. 


street, W. 


GRAND RE. ISSUE 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’ S GREAT PAINTING 


“THE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS!” 
| WXHIBITED to Her Majesty the Queen 


Binte-court of the nation.— Mr. Thos. Smith, 


dur readers, has 
Steel Engravings of this 
Win. wide) at 10s. 64. each. be 


ever before offered to the tb ic. Pamphlet f 
Agents wanted. * 8888 


f — 
| 


ee —— Z—̃ — — 


THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRAN- | 
CER, 1881. A Pocket-bookwith text of Scripture for 
every day, the diary interleaved for a 
and many articles both poetry and prose 
Engraved Frontispiece. Price 2s. 6d., roan “an 

London: R. and A. SUTTABY, 2. Amen. corner. 


SEARCH ‘ 


RA 
PUBLISHER ; 
OR, COUNSELS FOR A YOUNG AUTHOR. 


Eighth Edition. Price 6d. 
An invaluable work to authors contemplatin 
lishing, containing much useful and reliable i — 


tion. 
London PROVOST and CO., 
0, Tavistock- street, Covent-garden. 


yOOKS. —Second-hand 

Catalogue 

C. Herbert, 6, G 
purchaeed, 


c rown Wo, cloth, price .. 


MEMORIALS 


JOHN LEGGE, M.A. 


pub- 


ma- 


Consisting of SERMONS and ADDRESSES. 
With Memoir hy his Brother, 


JAMES LEGGE, M. A. 


OF CATERHAM, SURREY. 


miscellaneous. 
of 5,000, post free for two stamps.— 
oswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries 


NEW WORK by DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


T ron ’ 

HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 
OR, THE SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE. 

FROM CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. 2 
With Fourteen Engravings. Ne the true spirit wt the ¢ hristian preacher,”— 
Br CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., | Pom 
Author of The Life and Words of Christ 


it 


“ The book is net only likely to be helpful to youne mon, 
unt te fall of 
Ab con F 


into whose hands Britis 
Review. 


may come. 


6 sermons bear the stamp of un nen ability, ando 


delioante and strove relicious — 412 ‘—CAristian World, 
y 


are something more than goo! sermons, 
avoid ruts, and seek to present old truths in new ae 


and especially 
and daily life." —St ire Sentine 
* The sermons are fresh thoughtfal, vi 
sive, 1 7 amp les of a bigh ety 
ina. The hook — ee Me. Inne to have 
of devoted ww rent ce capacity. 


Lo xbox S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 9, Paternoster. 
row. 


WORKS BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, pp. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION : 


How It Came About, and Why We Should Up. | 
hold It. Fifth edition, 78. 6d. 


ENTERING on LIFE: A Book for 


" stivenesa, a colour, a 


Young Men. Niuth edition, 34. 6d the age.” position a amonget the sermonic productivas of 
GREAT and FRECIOUS PRO- me, — er will amply reward perusal.” 


MISES. New edition, iS ioe enim, 1 impartial 


lima for ost nor 
BACK WOODS of CANADA. Third ee hy fate asians te 
edition, 3s. 6d. sh, and Anally dying at his post at the 
London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co.,, 9, Pater. “carly ageof forty-one Years." it “—Huntley Brprese. 


noster-row. | LONDON: JAMES LAX Tc. m8 16, rr sr. z. 


‘DUBEC” «miLD) 


WILLS 
crs |" VENER ee. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the Name of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 


UNDERCLOTHSING. 
Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for Gs. Gd. a Grose. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
The price of the Single Letters in Red is 28., 38., and 58. Gd. per gross box. 
Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


— —ñ—ĩͤ—ũ— — — — — — ꝓ:ꝓꝛmãꝛ—ʃ—GF—4 — 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


KINAHAN’S 
The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1866 


| 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. LONDON, W. 


HEAT. KX SON. 


k— — — — 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 


— ———̃ :.— 


HEAL & SON, 495 to 198, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-GORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Wero awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MAI“CHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


by command, at Windsor Castle, and now the 
15, Wine 
rt, Fleet- street, London, so well known to 

made arrangements to offer Real 
t —— (size Fin. long by 
one-half the price 


_ Minister of the Congreyational Church, Brighto., Vietoria, 


* This volume will be highly prized by all thoughtful men 
Quarterly 


— and suggestion for mimisters. 
one 
he volume is one which we can cordially commend to 


9 
the attention of ministers. They will Hind in it, we believe, 
stimulus and suggestion of the best kind.” —Lifer. ory Werld., 


vivour and abil ty, and 
Tae 
They 
to co-ordinate them with the facts of —— 
rons, and impres- 
of pulpit bene !- 
bern A younE — un 


emt- 
but of no ay <> 


tus, 
un must vive the volume a 


1 story of a noble split 


= 
4 


THE LITERARY 


Personal Lite W eek 1 N. 


contalns — Int ‘s 
Patho as * by, B * * ther Grog 1 2 
a 4 Yoar , — 
Vardens of the 


Nor t 
Ng 


the Nala, Ne I 


~Native Trihes 


ines —Literary Tate bors S of the 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 
8 


the 
N h Men by the Rev. WILLtIam 3 2 WM, 


7 ood, An Apologetic the 

—Standing hy the Cross of TR by * 
son. The Real and the, Idewl : * Ree her 0.8 ABD 
REECHER.—The Nam “Christian by Cenon Fan 


Consolation fr Believers: by —| 60 . Srureron, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOUL TIMES 


For thie Week (price One N ) contal 
of Mrs, Woodward errial, L Miriam's and 
and Beryl." by Belanton ne The ‘We Live 
the Unsehooled Chibiren, Marianne een 
Arianne Farninsham— 


Interusttonal Lesson, ny 
on the International Text for infants — I X,. the 
Pealme—Sunday School aper Trath ta t eart. Ry 
Ray lalmer, D.1).—Hinte for hers: Map- rar in 
Sunday-sechools—A len for (heerfulnese—A Prince Dor- 
rected The Kose of Snaron—The International Lesson Com- 
2 ba Aguin—Poetry: The Kr flner—Gleanings— 
cw om? ks. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. Price ONE SHILLING 


TASTY DISHES; 


A Crotcer SPiecrion or 


TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY TRSTED RECIPES 
SHOWING 
WHAT WE CAN HAVE 
POR 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, TEA, AND 
SUPPEF. 


This neat little volume deals not with food for the 
mind but for the body. It contains a number 
tested recipes which house will find useful in 
the preparation of cheap Pleasant dishes for 
‘breakfast, dinner, tea, or eu Wo must at once 
confess that this is a dopartmoat in which we are 
more skilled in the criticiam of results rather than 
processes, Bat judging from very reliable 
we unhesitating 
Erangetiat, 


This excellent littl work has the aim to help 
those concerned in the kitchen, whose own want of 
culinary — emo and euterprise keeps them 
within a wearisome beaten track, to vary their lust of 
dishes without any great trouble or extra expense.” 
— Man heater Evaminer. 


testimony, 
recommond the book. TI. Irish 


They can 


Samples and prices forwarded on 


| Four ILLUSTRATIONS. 


„% Tun Fer anp Srconp Eprrions or 
THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN ALREADY COMPLETELY 
EXMAUSTED, AND A Tutrp EpIrion ts Brine 
| RAPIDLY TaKEN UP. 


| of — Bookseller ; or, t free, direct from 
the Publishers, JAMES C ARKE ‘and ., 13 

| and 14, Fleet street, London, E. 

| 


THEAMERICAN WIDE-AWAKE 
‘or DECEMBER is Now Ready. 


The Contents inolude Twenty Distinct Stories 
Poems and Articles, illustrated with upwards of 
Fivty IL.osereations. 

List of Contents 


Frontispiece: On the Way to the Parson's, 
Küps Minister. With Two Iuivsraartions. 
Ata Day Nursery. With Six I..vsraations 
The Voice of the Chestnut Tree: Poem. 
A Clear Case of Overwork: Picture. 
How to Knit Christmas Gifts jor Little 
| Brothers. 
Annis Vane. A. D. 1558: Poem With I. 
| LUSTRATION. 
Five Little Pep pers. 
TIONS. 
. Saarchinkold : 
TRATIONS. 
. A Pretty Christmas Present. 
Our American Artists. With KFanr IMs 
TRATIONS. 
2. The Peacock that Sailed Away: Poem. 
J. Knight Rupert: A Christmas Masque. 
. How Freddie's Tooth was Pulled. With 


With Turner Iiiverea 


Poem. With Ferret Irres. 


Nursery Tiles. Wish You Merry Christmas! 
The Torch-light Brigade. 
. Miss Lolilpop’s Housekeeping: Poem. 


With Two . 


. Two Young Homesteaders. With Tun 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. Joe, the Chimpanzee. 


TIONS 


. A ‘Pair of Heroes: 


With Two ILucerea- 


Poem. With ILtoerma. 


N The Nignt · Cap String. With Ic.vsreations. 
22. [Suppose with My Little Boy Poem. 


. Ted's Christmas Dinner: Poem. Large priut. 
With ILLusTRations. 


21. Tangles. 

25. Post office Department. 

2. A Skating Song With Oxtuinat Music, 
PRICK ONE SHILLINU. 

Of Newsagents ; or, vest aS Srom the London 


‘JAMES CLARKE £00. 13 K 10, FLEET-STREET 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FAMILY CIRCLE EOIT ION, 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
No. 154, for DECEMBER 7, contains : 
Origine! Tales :— 
y Lady (Complete).—Onlya Dream. By Masi 
J. Kron. 
For the Children :— 
Their Happiest Christmas.—The Moral Pirates: 
IntusTuatep.— Fun in the Woods: ILLowsraatep. 
~-Why the Bread Didn't Rise..-Peter's Midnight 


Walk - Why Cats Wash After Eating.— Lina's 
Birt —— ae na 
erican ta 688 — 
15 12 EV. Duffield, D. . 
Household 1 
The Art of — SA Beaut In the Kitchen: 
Kentish Light Pudding ; Apple 1 Batter Pudding. 


Peeps Into Books 
‘The First Day of ‘the Penny Postage. 
RowLanp HILL, 

Miscellaneous cles i 
Kainy Days. Elsie. rs. — he Ones 
tioning. - earest. By 85 L. Moon - The Lucky 
Horseshoe. By J. T. Fietps.--A Typical House- 
hold.—The Cares of Married Life.—Close Booms. 

Low Heels. — Preparation. - Coddling Children. 

—As Irish Story.—A Troublesome Vow. 

Helps to Bible Stu 
— h's ie Stady : Allies. 

——— Grave and Gay. 


ONE PENNY. 


By Sir 


By Post Three-hal/pence; or a Shilling and Eight. 


pence per Quarter, 
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THE NONCON FORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Dsceuser 9, 1880. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE: MEMOIR OF 
PERSONAL LIFE, from pe wt peak. 


HIS 
Journals and Correspondence. By 
KIE. With Portrait and Map. 970. * 
LORD CHANCELILORCAMPBELL: 
His Life and Letters. — on his Au 
Journals, and Corres Edited by his 
ter, the Hon Mes HARDCASTLE. With Portrait. 
2 vols, 8vo, 30s. (In January 


INDIA IN 1880. By Sir 1. ICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart., late Governor of Bomba go. 
. week 


THE en HON. J. C. 1 


George III. and IV. William IV. 
toria. Founded on his Letters and other Unpub- 
lished Documents. By his Son, EDWARD R 
RIES. C. B. 2 vols., 8, 2. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER: 
Christian Institutions; or, Essays on Ecclesiastical 


Subjects. 8vo, 12s. In January. 
_ CONTENTS: 
Baptism. ABSOLUTION. 
Tus EccuARiIsrT. ECCLESIASTICAL VST 
Evcuarist tw Tux Eartr MENTS. 

CHURCH. BaSiLicas. 


Eochants tic S\cripice. | Tur Pore. 

Keat Presence. Tur Litayr. 

Bopr 4b BLoop mi Betrer or tue Eartr 
CHRIST. CHRISTIANS. 


SIR EDWARD J. REED: JAPAN; 
IT’ HISTORY, TRADITIONS, AND RELIGIONS. 
With the Narrative of a Visit to 20528 in 1879. With 
Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 897 . 

at IOS; a 


DR. rr 
complete history of the cit try of the 
Trojans, including all Recon 1 and Re- 
searches on the Site of Troy and the Troad in 1871-3 
and 1878.9. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. Imperial 
No. 


MISS ISABELLA BIRD : UN. 
BEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. Travels ofa Lady 
iu the In Visits to the => of 
Vero and the Shrine of Nikko and Ise. With Map 
and Illustrations. 2 . 8 Crown dvo. 248. 

the Mani- 


REV. CANON BARRY : 
fold Witness for Christ. Bei an attempt to Ex- 
hibit the Combined Force of Various Ev es of 
Christianity, Direct and Indirect. 

Part I. Christianity and Natural Theo 
Part IL. The Positive Evidence of Ch ity. 
THE BOYLE LECTU RES for 1877.78. 8vo. 12s. 


MRS.GROTE. A Sketch. By LADY 
EASTLAKE. Post vo. Ga. 


MR. HAYWARD, Q.0.: Sketches of 
— I Writers, with Other ove 
nted from the „Quarterly Review, with 
Ake nsand Corrections. vols. 870. 281. 
Contents. 


THIRRS. Brrow ab Tewnrson. 


Bismarck. Venice. 

Cavour. Sr. Stuon 
Merreanicu. NE. 
MoONTALEMBERT. Do Drrranp. 
MELBOURNE. Horn Hovse. 
WELLESLEY. Wanner HIL. 


DR. SAMUELSMILES 224. With 
*. — of Courage, Patience, and nrance. 

Com nion Volume to Selkf- Help, Character, 
245 brift.” Post 8, 6s. 


MR. SYDNEY BUXTON'S HAND- 
BOOK OF POLITICAL 9 OF THE 
DAY. Second Edition, revised, with additional argu- 
mount, and a chapter on O Obstruction. 8%, 5s. 


MR. CLEMENTS MARKHAM: A 
Popular Account of 1— Bark, and ita 1— 
tiou into British India, Ceylon, &c., and the P — 
aad Extout of its Cultivation. Wich Maps and 
cuts. Post 8vo, 168. 


MR. A. S. MURRAY: A History of 
Greek Sculpture. From the earliest times down to 
the ‘ e of Pheidias. With Illustrations. Royal 
Bro, 8. 


THE CONDE DA CARNOTA: Me- 
mrs of the Life and Eventful Career of the Duke of 
Saldanha, Soldier and Stateaman. With selections 
from his eorrespondence. With Portrait. 2 vols., 
Bro, Bes. 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN: The 
Power of Movement in Plants. Assisted by FRAN. 
CIS DARWIN. With Woodcuts. Crown do, l5s. 


MR. H. SEEBOHM : Siberia in Europe. 
Nat tralist s Visit to the Valley of the Petchora in 
North. East Russia With N of Birds and their 
—— With Map and Illustrations. Crowu 
8. 0, Lis. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With 


Notes Exp and Critical. By the DEAN OF 
WELLS, CANON C. J. ELLIOTT, and CANON 
F. C. COOK. Medium vo. ( ted from the 


8 Speaker's Commentary.) 10s. 


MADAME DE STAEL:A — of of 
Her Life and 1 The First Revolution 
First Empire. By A. STEVENS, LL.D. With Por. 
traits. 2 vols. wu vo, 218. 

Rambles 


MR. LOUIS JENNINGS: 
among the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire, and on 
the South Downs, with Sketches of People by the 
Way. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


MR. F. W. BURBIDGE: Gardens of | 
the San ; or a Naturalist’s Journal on the ~~ 
une in the Forests and Swamps of Borneo and 
Sulu . — 
8, . 


DR. BRUGSCH : THE HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. Derived en- 
tirely from the Mon ts. Witha Memoir on the 
E us of the Israelites and the Exyptian Monu- 
ments. Second Edition, revised. With New Preface 
and Notes by the Author. Maps. 2 vols. Fro, 32s. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By J. 8. 
BREWER, M. A., late of the Record Office, Professor 
of Modern History, King’s College, London. xo. lis 

CONTENTS. 
New Sources or Enoiisnu ; Harrteco Hovse. 

Hisrorgr. Tus Srvarrs. 

Garn Suornt Hisrory | Saaxsreare. 

oF Tue Ewetisu Pro. ' How ro Srupy Exa.isa 

PLE Hisrory. 

Tae Ror el Scrrewacy bam LONDON. 


With Illustrations. | 


AND THE Hisrory or 
irs INTRODUCTION. 


THE HUGUENOTS: Their Sett le- 


ments, Churches, and Industries in England and Ire- 
land. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New Edition. 
Crown 8, 7s. 6d. 


REV. JOHN RICHARDSON: A 
SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
for SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. Post 8vo. 


' JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-stroe*. 


PEER QUIVER) 
(HE QUIVER for SUNDAY READING. 
THE QUIVER._BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL. CONVERSATIONS on the 
EVENTS of 2 EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Christian Training of Children. 
The Education of Girls. 
The Boys’ Start in Life, &c. 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 


. RESTFUL THOUGHTS for BUSY PEOPLE. By the 
W. BOYD CARPENTER, M 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 


,|FE-PICTURES of MEN WE HAVE MET.—I. The 
Man who Knew too Much. II. The Man who Had no Time. 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 


— — — — — 


A 8TO«¥ of HOME LIFE—BERTIE and I—A NEW 


SERIAL STORY, of great interest and 
See THE QU „ Monthly 6d. 


IN VANITY and VEXATION—A New Serial Story, 


giving charm 2 pictures of North-country Life. By the Author of the popular Story 
Lost in the 
ges THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 
PENS ¢ GIFT._A VERY PATHETIC STORY for the 
0 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly 64. 


A HOME of HEALTH for CHILDREN. By ANNE 
Seo THE QUIVER. Monthly 64. 


WITNESSES for CHRIST in the WORLD'S WORK. By 
E “Seo THE QUIVER. Monthly 64. 


— — — —— 


THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS. 
Member of the — 
Seo THE QUIVER. Monthly dd. 


NEW MUSIC for SUNDAY, being O Original Hymn Tunes, 


written expressly for T Eminent English Musicians. 
See THE QU: lv In Monthly 6d. 


| PAPERS for SUNDAY READING. B 
FOOD OF THE SOUL, by the Rev. RDON CALTHROP, 
M. 1 RESTFUL ‘THOUGHTS FOR BUSY PLE, by the Rev. W. BOYD CAR. 
PENTER, M.A. THE BLESSEDNESS OF SEEING G IST, &c., &c. 
See THE QUIVER. Montbly 64. 


QGCRIPTURE LESSONS for HUME and SCHOOL.  _~- 
HE QUIVER. Monthly 64. 


ee — um 


By a Former 


y EMINENT 


— ðV—g2—— ae Ee — — 


BIBLE TEXTS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, and the 
‘Seo THE "QUIVER. ‘Monthly 04 


— — F — — —æ—ỹ ä—mQDUU— — — — — — — 


EO — 


(THROUGH STORM and SUNSHINE. 
THE QUIVER. — Monthly 6d. 


THE BLESSEDNESS of SEEING OHR. Sr. 
THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT T SUN DAY-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ING. By the Rev. HARRY 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 


WHAT 18 INS TI Ng Cob N W. 


A ROBIN DINNER in GRAYS YARD—By ANNE 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 


A VILLAGE HOME and ITS INMATES. 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly Gd. 


STUMPYS MISSION—A Charming Little Story for 
sie See THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d. 


PAR SPREAD of the KINGDOM. Three Centu ies of 
English Mission Labour ee. ee - a Caarts and Maps, 
See THE QUIVER. Monthly 6d 


. HARRIS, M. A. 


showing at a glance the 


THE “BEGINNINGS” of SCRIPTURE.—I, “The Be 
ginning of Wisdom.’ a the Rev. STUA 
See THE Quii VER. Monthly 64. 


— — — — 


(JEWELS from the SCRIPTURE MINE. 
HE QUIVER. Monthly 64. 


PR QUIVER —Beantifully silustrated. 


— —— —— 


Tan QUIVER for SUNDAY READING. 


= — — 


‘THE QUIVER. —See Contents above. 


THE Q QUIVER. A New Volume just commenced, affording 


a favourable opportunity for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


— • DͤA P—b-— 


aaa QUIVER for NOVEMBER forms the FIRST PART 


of the New Volume for 1881. 


Mant cies ues for DECEMBER forms the SECOND 


of the New Volume for 1881. 


" — — — ae — ee eee 


— UIVER for J AN UARxL, ready Dec. alst, ‘forms | the 
THIRD PART of the New Volume for 1881. 


ORDER 
THE QUIVER for NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, and 
JANUARY. Price 6d. each. 
| 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Cuter Orrice— 
32, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON 


Reserve Fund ................. 41.627.142 00 
Aunual Income 283,738 0 0 
Bonus Apportiozned......... 801,656 0 0 
Claims Paid 1.750,02 00 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is 

ansacted by the Society at moderate rates. 

Copiesof the Report, Balance-sheet, and Prospec- 
us, with all information, forwarded on application to 


W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 


HRB GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 


Paid-up * £500,000. 
INTEREST AL WED ON DEPOSITS. 
54 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
— ye = A or coupons attache] for half- 


SE UEITY. TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securitics in 
which their moneys are invested, and the additional 
guarantee of the Paid-up Capital. 

Pros uses and full information obtainable at 
the Office, 52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

A. W. RAY, Manarer. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
EsTaBlisuep 1710. 


— — — 


Home and Foreign — effected. Sum 
insured in 1879, 4282. 492, 46 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR. 


LONDON, E.C. 
TWENTY TY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, Mar, 1830. 


025 Policies issued for - 2 £408, 652 

ew Annual Premiums... 880 cen . 12,155 
24,525 Policies iu force for — mer 491,837 
Annual Premium Income 137,235 
W — Claims, including matured claims and vy 

oon 55,4 

Laid 2. in the Year ... ati 61,237 
Av Reversionary Bonus 14 per ‘cent. per annum. 


Mutual Assurance without mutual Liability. 
The Accumulated Fund approaches Three Qnarters 
of a Million. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BUILDING SOCIETY. Shares £10. Directors— 
eorge Palmer, M. P., Mark H. Judge, Director 
Artisans and Labourers’ General Dwellings Com- 
yeny.® * Brooke Lambert, M. A.. Miss Eliza Orme, 
J. Rawley, Miss Mary E. Richardson, 

M. L. S. B., and Henry Rutt. In all the surve 

— reports as to the sanitary condition of 

y are furnished to the directors. Five — 
cent. interest on 1 four per cent. on — — 
vances promp Prospectus on applica 
tion to FREDERICK LONG, * 


Manager and Secre 
93, Fleet-street, E.C. of _— 


ARTISANS” DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED. 
MOurignd Explanatory Pam p —— 


ENTITL 
“FIVE MINUTES’ TALK” ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


* — = APPLICATION FORMS, 
we — the Offices of the Co 
92, A 


Fange 80 


SUFFERERS FROM ASTHM CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, THROAT AFFEC. 
TIONS, SLEEPLESS NIGHTS, 
Hysterical, Nervous, Rheumatic Complaints, should 

never be withou 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIO WAFERS. 
They are an — „as t — of cures 
Price ls. wi. and 2s. Od. 4 — wy Druggists. 


INISTERIAL RETREAT at 
VENTNOR.—Accommodation provided for 
ministers and their wives who need a change, bat 
are prevented teking one by smallness of income. 
— firing, and lighting found.—Applicatiou 
mqentes > By io when name not in Year. 
Coak. B. Beachlands, Ventnor ; or 
to Rev. R. sien amy Rydal Mount, Ventnor. 


EW or SECOND HAND IRON 
CHURCH WANTED. To be erected iu Swan. 

sea. To seat from 800 5 rsons, fitted with 
chairs or pews, 1 Ten ers for ‘above to be 
delivered, with elevation, and specifications 
not later than 20t Dec. next. The advertiser doo: 
not bind himself to accept the lowest or any othe, 
tender.—Address Ed T. Davies, The Normal 


College, Swansea. 

IHE PASTURES and WHEAT- 
FIELDS of the NORTH WEST. Fertile lands 

in Minuesota, Dakota, Montana, and Washington, 

with railroad facilities and assured growth in value. 

— Address the Northern Pacific Railroad Agency, 20, 

Water-street, Liverpool. 


CONSULTATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON has now re- 
moved from Nottingham. His new address is 
263, Richmond-road, Hackney, London, E. Mr. Bil- 
verton sees parties daily from 10 to 1, free of charge, 
or will send his Book of Health and Treatise on 
Diseases of the Ears and Eyes free to sufferers from 
these complaints. Note the address—Mona House, 
268, Richmond. road, Hackney, London, E. 


GAVE TIME AND MONEY by asking 
your bookseller for Lerrs'’s Illustrated Cuta- 
logues of Diaries and Time Saving Manufactures and 
Publications. 

LETTS’S DIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the 
most universal. Hundreds of thousands u vse them. 


CAPITAL n OR NEW YEAR'S 


ETTS'S POPULAR ATLAS. Com- 
pletion of first series. An entirely original 
and complete work of 1 —* (17 by 14), printed in 
colours from steel with consulting index of 
23,000 names. The mes ever published at any price: 
half-morocco or calf, 17/6; cloth bevelled boards, 
1z 6; stiff boards, 10,6. Indestructible edition ou 
cloth, 31/6 and 25/- respectively. 
For details of every map, notices of the press and 
8 next year's issue, apply to any book- 
Sell r 


London: Printed by W. Stuart & Sons, at 97, 88. 
and 99, Fetter lane; aud Published by Jauxs 
CLARKE & Co., at 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E.C 
Or lers are received for Tur Noncoxrormist 
Ab Lyperexvent bv all Newsvendors and Book 
sellers in the United Kingdom. Money Orders 
should be made payable at St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
or Fleet street, to Jaurs Cra 4 Co,—Thure- 
dav, Dec. 9, 1880, 


